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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



. The present Manuals of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities are so far superior to any thing on the same 
topics as yet offered to the American public, that it is 
superfluous to add to the commendation bestowed on 
them in Mr. Arnold's preface. All that has been 
attempted in the Edition now presented to the public 
has been, to revise carefully throughout the volumes 
of Dr. Bojesen ; to add explanatory notes, where they 
seemed to be needed; to amplify occasionally some 
paragraphs and sentences which appeared obscure 
from the studied brevity which the author has every 
where observed ; to give references to standard English 
works in history and antiquities ; and to endeavour in 
every way to render the works perfect in their adapta- 
tion to the wants of American Schools and Colleges, 
It is confidently^hoped ard eypected that an impartial 
examination yiili, ^es4a!;lish. th%,jr ctaim to favour and 
adoption. •-.;::-,. : .•• J. A. S. 

NEw-YoRK,May^l.J§i(&,,:; 
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WsEH I fint became uqiuinled with Dr. Bcyeaen'a Kl 
Grecian and Roman AnUqaidea, they appeared to ma 
suited for their puqioee; and mj ojanion wu confirm 
months ago by the teims of high pniae which one of 
tecejred in a principal Review of Gennanj. The rerii 
OsenbrOggen, himself the antboi of s treatise <{: Jure Belli 
sajs of the Ronian A&innal : " Small as the compass ot 
may confidently affinn that it la a great improvement (o 
ceding works of tlie kind). — We no longer meet with the 
old method, in which Bobjecls essentiRUy dirtiiict are heated 
and connected subjects disconnected, but have a simple, i 
arrangement, by which the reader easily receives a clear r 
tion of R^Hnan life. We no longer etumUe against conntl 
in detail, which, though long ago assailed and ejrtirpated b 
and others, have fonnd their last place of refage in onr 
The recent inrestigation t^ philolo^sts and jnrists have bi 
sively, but carefully and drcumspectly used. The conds 
predsicm which the aotbor has eveiy where prescribed t 
jaeteatB the superficial observer from perceiving the essei 
riority of the book to its predecessors, bat whoever enbje 
carefnl eKaminati<m vrill discover this on every pege. . 
stance of the cttninler's careful study of paiticnlar prants, 
mention the eecti<HiB on Law and Jv^aal i^airs, which 
more folly lieatoi! t^ui in; aiiy titiier Hwsw-, and have et 
entirely newfot^' For'^'sab^ct'of ftoman jEndruxs, I 
new investigations to Mail- Mi-iSelf '«/,'and this portion of 
is consequently less [.ompltle. ' Jp. V^jxer's Sketch, the 
finances is entirely pag^^to'or, $nd.Uuit of the Judicial pr 
if not qnite (snitted, yet recciVeb W & few occasional noti< 

■ Zeilscbrill fiir AKerlhamswiesenscbafl, vol. lor 1842, p. 



The mere fact that both works have been tranalated into GennBD 
(by Dr. Hoffit of Marburg), and ate extensively used in that codd- 
9elf a proof that they ate of no cmimon value. In England 
'., indeed, in Dr. Smith's Abridgment of the escelient " Dic- 
)f AnUqnilieB," a sound and good worlt ; but 1 object alto- - 
3 the form of a Dictionary for anj subject of which the paits 
' be Btudied in snccesBion, — I fully believe that the pufnl will 
Iroiu these Uttle works a correct and tolerably complete pic- 
Grecian and Rcanan life ; what I may call the pdiliad por- 
be acccnmt of the natiinui constitatiaiiB and their effects — 
o me to be of great value ; and the very moderats extent of 
Itune Rctmits of its being thoroughly mastered — of its being 
nd nUantd. Forthe translation (which has been made from 
[nan version of Dr. Ho&), 1 have to thank the Hev. R. B. 
te Fellovr of Exeter College, Oxford ; the author of a more 
'e wort npon " Orecian Anliqwiies^' and of a " HiskTy of 
ly, an Hie plan of Mrs, JKarliiom's SUlories." 

T. K. A. 
MM.OetiterSS, 1847. 
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GRECIAN ANTiaUITIES. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Authorities, 

K Our knowledge of Grecian Antiquities is derived 
principally from the writers of that nation. Homer for 
instance (who flourished, it is supposed, about b. c. 1000) 
furnishes us with most of the information which we 
possess concerning the heroic ages ; but after his days, 
and those of Hesiod, the absence of contemporary no- 
tices for many centuries renders us almost entirely 
dependent on later writers for an account of the times 
which preceded them, as well as of their own. Among 
these authorities we may place in the first rank the his- 
torians, such as Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Polybius, Diodorus, and Plutarch; the geographers, 
Strabo and Pausanias ; and the orators, Antiphon, An- 
docides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, Lycurgus, Demos- 
thenes, iBschines, and Dinarchus. Important informa- 
tion respecting mannel-s, constitutions, and. pditical 
economy, is supplied by the philosophers, especially 
Plato and Aristotle, and by some of the poets, Aristo- 
phanes for instance ; whilst the writings of later gj'ani- 
marians and compilers, such as Athenseus and JBlian, 
of the scholiasts on Aristophanes and other authors, 
and of the lexicographers, as Pollux, Harpocration, 
Hesychius, Photius, Zonaras, and Suidas, the authors 
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I and other dictionaries, furniab 
yf detached notices. To Uiese 
Day be added the study of in- 
her relics of antiquity. 



tGRAPHY. 

td divisions of the country. 
lellas ■ (EUae) the Greeks were 
the land inhabited by the Hel- 
r than any teiritoiT dbtinctly 
tlitical boundaries ; nence, con- 
opinion has existed respecting 
to which this designation was 
to which we shall confine the 
anual, is divided by nature into 
innesus, the continent north of 
le islands. 3. The continent of 
subdivided into two portions : 
ending Epirus and Thessaly, 
itching from the Ceraunian and 
Mount Olympus (its boundaries 
md Macedonia) to the Ambra- 

and the southern, which con- 
.£tolia, Acamania, Doris, the 
is, Bceotia, Attica, and Megaris; 

the Peloponnesus by the nar< 
4. The districts of the Pelo- 
LTgoIis, Laconia, Messenia, E^is, 
I also a considerable number of 
mtinent is surrounded on erery 
I most remarkable are, Euboaa, 
clusters of islets called the Cy- 
rhe groups in the ^gean Sea 
belonged to the continent, from 

I agnification, wis (he name of a dulrict 
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which they were probably separated and split into 
islands by some convulsion of nature. 

§ 2. Natural character of the country , and its influence 

on the people, 

6. The character of every people is more or less 
closely connected with that of the land which they in- 
habit. This holds true with regard to Greece more 
perhaps than any other European country. Greece is 
divided by its mountain chains, and the gulfs which 
penetrate deep into the interior of the continent, into 
several regions, with a great variety of soil and climate. 
No country in Europe possesses such an extent of coast 
in proportion to its superficial area. Jts natural capa- 
bilities, whilst they give promise of abundant success 
to agriculture, the rearing of cattle, and fisheries, de- 
mand at the same time constant diligence and industry. 
From the earliest times the attention of the people 
seems to have been directed to navigation and com- 
merce; but the same peculiarities of situation which 
invited such undertakings, would render foreign con- 
quest, as well as a noms^c (= wandering or unsettled 
mode of) life within their own frontiers, exceedingly 
difiicult, and promote the separation of the people into 
a number of small independent states, without however 
checking in any considerable degree their intercourse 
with one another.' 



HISTORY. 



§ 1. The Grecian tribes, 

7. A great part of Greece, as of the neighboring 
countries, is said to have been peopled, in days of yore, 
by the Pelasgians, a race connected with the Italians 
and Indians, who appear to have emigrated from Asia, 
and diyided themselves into two branches, the Latin 

• Consult Thirlwairs Hiitory of Greece, vol. i. pp. 33-42 
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and the Greek. We read also of other tribes, such ^ 
the Thracians, vestiges of whose influence, may be dis- 
covered in the early Greek religion and ppetry — the 
Lglgges, DrySpes,' &c. By degrees the Hellenes (pi 
"'EkXtjvag), a tribe nearly allied to the Pelasgians, spread 
from the south of Thessaly (where they are mentioned 
by Homer, IL ii. 684, as dwelling together witjti the 
Myrmidons), and partly by expelling the original in- 
habitants, partly by incorporating them into tneir own 
nation, succeeded in giving their name to the; whole of 
Greece. 8. Hence the tradition, which derives the 
four principal Grecian tribes, the iEolians, Dorians, 
Ionian^, and Achseans, from the sons or grandsons of a 
mythic patriarch named Hellen. Of these, the Co- 
hans were spread over Greece from the remotest anti- 
quity; the Achaeans* were a powerful nation in the 
heroic ages; and the lonians and Dorians became 
more important than either, though at a somewhat 
later period. 9. Other traditions, of a very mythical 
and unsatisfactory character, mention the immigration 
of foreigners, such as Danaus and Cecrops, who planted 
Egyptian colonies in Argo& and Attica^ ; Oadmus, the 
leader of certain Phoenicians, who settled in BcBotia ; 
and Pelops, who came from Asia to the Peloponnesus. 
Thus much is certain, that the connexion of Greece 
with Asia is of very ancient date, and that the art of 
writing was learnt from the Phosnicians; although the 
intercourse of the Greeks with foreigners was far from 
exercising so overwhelming an influence as to change 
the national character in any essential particular.^ 

^ To the same class belong the Centante, Lapithse, I>Qlopians, and 
other Theasalian tribes ; the Phlegyans and Minyans in Thessaly and 
Boeotia ^ the Curetes in Mtolia, Acamania, and Eubcea '^ the Epeans and 
Caiicones in Elis, with maay others. We are ignorant of the precise re- 
btton which these ^bes bore to the people mentioned xn the, text. 

. "* In Homer, the terfns Achsei, Argeii, arid Danai, lire used as genera. 
nameB for the Whole nation. Ffw***** seems to have been an ancient- 
designation of the Hellenes, when they dwelt near Dodona in Epirqa 
Thence it was carried to the coast of Italy ; and subsequently disappeared 
from history, until it was revived by the Romans. 

* See Thirlwall's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 42-57. 
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; ^2. Migraiion of the tribes. 

10. The notices of those remote times, if we ex- 
cept the lieht thrown on the events of the Trojan war 
(b. c. 1184) by the poems of Homer, are hopelessly 
obscure ^nd confused Some traditions, however, have 
reached us of revolutions and migrations among the 
tribes, which were occasioned by various political con- 
vulsions, not only before, but subsequently to, the siege 
of Trqy. The last of these was the immigration of 
the Dorians and iGtolians into the Peloponnesus (b. c. 
1104) ; from which period we may date the supremacy 
of the HeU^niq name. 11. In consequence of this 
movement, the Dorians became possessors of the 
greater part of the Peloponnesus, the ancient inhabit- 
ants of which were either enslaved or expelled, or 
were incorporated into the Dorian tribe. The Achae- 
ans, who had previously occupied a considerable por- 
tion of the jpeninsula, were how forced to take refuge 
in Aigialos* (Achaia^) ; from which they expelled the 
lonians, who migrated in the first instance to Attica, 
and thence at a later period to the western coast of 
Asia Minor, where colonies were also founded by 
other Grecian tribes.- These migrations having grad- 
ually ceased, the different nations remained oecupants 
each of its own distinct territory. 12. Of the princi- 
pal tribes the j£olianis possessed Boeotia, a part of 
Euboea, some of the islands, as Lesbos and TenSdos, 
and the coast of Myi^ia. The lonians colonized Atticai 
a part of Etd^cea, the CyclSdes, and the coast of Lydia, 
with several of the islands. The Dorians had Doris, a 
great part of Peloponnesus, MegSris, Crete, and a 
number of the smaller islands. In some districts, 
especially in Northern Greece (Locris, Phocis, ^tolia, 
and Acarnania, for instance), we still find pre-Hellenio 

* See pre&toay note on t^ orthographjr: of Greek names of deitiesj 
jdacee, &c. 

' Of ^e inhabitants of the Feloponnesos, the Arcadians and Cjmuri- 
am were ^e only people who retained their original settlements (Autoch^ 
thdnes) 
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tribes. In Thessaly dwelt the Tbessalians, who had 
migrated from Thesprotia in Elis, the Mtnyans and 
.£tolians ; and in the colonies, a mixture of all the dif- 
faunt races. Among the lonians and Dorians, more 
Qj other people, we find a distinctly marked 
character, which manifests itself in their Ian- 
literature, cultivation of the arts, and political 



'.velopmenl of political institutions. Valine ana 
fall of monarchy 

We learn from Homer that in the heroic age 
384-1184) Greece was divided into a number 
y independent states, governed by kings, whose 
ty, though considerea to be of divine origin, 
lot seem to have been very distinctly defined 
'eference either to the aristocracy or to the 
This separation into small states was of long 
lance, nor do we, in fact, ever hear of any per- 
tly established confederacy among the Greeks. 
:ates were formed by the voluntary annexation 
strict or tract of country to some city which 
sen into importance by its trade or commerce. 

the similarity of the words used to express the 
I of " a city," and " a state" (noht, nolmia, no- 
). 14. In these states (with the exception of 
) the form of government was gradually changed, 
tn the years b. c. 1100 and 900, from the mo- 
cal to the republican ; a revolution which was 
1 by the innate love of the Greeks for freedom 
dependence, the insignificant extent of the states 
lives, and the tendency of men's residence toge- 
I cities to develop a civic constitution ; especially 
the low state of intellectual cultivation, their 
r political relations, and the general employment 
res* (captives taken in war, or purchased from 

e pDTchueuid uscof aUvea ire repcBledlrmentioDed bj Homer i 
Ehold of Ulynes ii Kived liy ekvea, over whom iheir muter ei- 
he poffer of life and deslh. Bm ibe ok of <ucb dnnnlks ww 
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the barbarians), daced all freemen on a comparatively 
equal footing. Not unfrequently the change of con- 
stitution was occasioned, or at least hastened, by the 
misconduct of the king himself 

§ 4. The Aristocracy. 

15. Tho development, however, of the popular 
form of government was gradual. The first move* 
ment was made by the aristocracy, whose encroach- 
ments undermined the monarchy, and, paved the way 
for more liberal institutions, without either violently 
overthrowing the kingly power, or assuming a hostile 
attitude against the as yet imperfectly developed de- 
mocracy. The foundation of such an aristocracy was 
gentle birtli {tinarQidai, evyepeig), with its accompany- 
ing personal qualifications, freehold property, kmshtly 
service (remfAOQOif inno^ortu, utfielg), and at a later 
period, iraen commerce had increased, the possession 
of personal wealth (pi nkovmoiy ol ra xQi(*<x,ta ixofr$g). 
16. This distinction between the aristocracy and the 
people is expressed by the terms ol xaXol xaya^oh ol ic^loi, 
ol oQiaroif on the one side ; and ol nowtigoi, ol dBikoi, ol 
Ttaxoi, on the other. Sometimes it was founded on the 
distinction oetween city and country, especially where 
foreign conquerors had taken possession of a town, 
and circumscribed the civil privileges of the van- 
quished. In such cases the latter were either per- 
mitted to retain their personal liberty and property, 
subject, however, to the payment of tribute and the 
forfeiture of their civic rights, or were deprived of 
their freedom, and became the bondsmen of their con- 

Juerors, like the Helots (etlmteg) at Sparta, or the 
^enestas (mncrcu) in Thessaly. 

perhaps nowhere very common, except in the houses of the g^'eat, and in 
several parts of Greece was not introduced till a later period. This is 
* aswrted by Herodotos (vi. 137) of the Greeks in general and of the 
Atheniaiifl in particular. — Thirlwall's History of Greece, vol. i. p. 83. 
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5^ 5 Development of the Democracy, — Struggle of 

. parties, 

17. The taste for importance and injQiuence in the 
state, when once excited, continued to enlarge its 
circle, so that the aristocracy .was by no means per- 
mitted to remain in the undisturbed enjoyment of the 
power it had acquired. Such an aristocracy often de- 
generated into an oppressive oligarchy, whicn, althoiigh 
supported at first by its hereditary reputation, the pre- 
ponderance of property and intelligence, and the pos- 
session of arms and fortified places, was not unfre- 
quently involved 'in a fierce controversy with the 
newly aroused democratic spirit {d^ftog^ plebs) ; which 
produced a general stru^le between the aristocratic 
and democratic parties throughput the whole of Greece 
and her colonies. 18. The results of this struggle 
varied according to circumstances ; but, in many in^ 
stances, the popular party was triumphant, and suc- 
ceeded in wresting from its rival the renaission of debts 
due from the commons to the aristocracy, the privilege 
of intermarrying with the nobles, equality of civil rights, 
and a larger share in the administration. Sometimes 
these party contests led to the formation of a constitu- 
tion, either through the personal authority of some in- 
dividual (aiavfAPtjtm) like Pittacus of Mitylene (b. c. 
590), or by means of an established code of laws like 
those of Lycurgus at Sparta (b, c. 884)^ Zaleucus 
among the Epizephyrian Liocrians, Charondas in Ca- 
tana and several Chalcidic cities (both about the mid- 
dle of the seventh century before Christ), and Solon at 
Athens (b. c. §94). 19. More frequently, however, 
the efforts of the democracy ended in the establish- 
ment, for a time, of an absolute anti-aristocratic 
monarchy {rvgavpig), in which the ruler's will was the 
only law. Such, for example, was the tyranny of. 
Cypselus at Corinth (b. c. 655), who, with the assist- 
ance of the people, overthrew the oligarchy of the 
Bacchiadde. This was especially the case in the 
seventh and sixth centuries before Christ; yet it would 
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be a mjstake to suppose that absolute monarehy in 
those days, provided always that it did not degenerate 
into caprice or ferocity, was hostile to the people, or 
unfavorable to the expression of public opinion. 

§ 6. The same subject continued. 

20. The increase of navigation and commerce, the 
extension of their cities, and the more ceneral diffusion 
of knowledge, were all favorable to me development 
of the democratic principle, which was, moreover, fre- 
quently promoted by the corruption of morals peculiar 
to an oligarchy ; sometimes, too, it happened that some 
member of the oligarchical body became the leader of 
the popular partjr. The Persian .war, whilst it awa- 
kened the consciousness of Greek nationality, and 
brought the different states into closer political con- 
tact, at once both raised the courage of the people, and 
weakened the resources of the aristocracy. In the 
Peloponnesian war (b. c. 431-404) the aristocratic 
party seneraUy sided with Sparta, and the democratic 
with Athens ; whilst during the whole war the strug- 
gles of the two factions continued as fiercely as ever 
in the several states. 21. At the end of this contest 
the aristocracy, was victorious ; but its abuse of the 
power thus acquired produced disturbances, banish- 
ments, and wars of extermination, in 'which we find 
foreign mercenaries serving in the place of native 
soldiers, who were themselves also frequently hired in 
the same manner by foreign powers. In many places 
there arose an unbridled and oppressive democracy, 
led by ambitious and selfish demagogues, which was 
resisted by oligarchic factions or«ssociations {itcuQBlai^ 
isvtcdiAoaiai). 22. The demoralization produced during 
these struggles, sapped the very foundations of Grecian 
liberty, paved the way for the attempts of Philip of 
Macedon to obtain the sovereignty of all Greece, and 
made their country the theatre of various wars in the 
days of his successors. Yet in these very wars we 
witness, from time to time, flashes of the old Grecian 

2 
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spirit: such, for instance, were the attempts at Sparta 
to overthrow the oUgarchy, and re-establish the con- 
stitulion of Lycurgus, and the struggle of the demo- 
cratic Achaean league against the tyranny and power 
of the Macedonians. 

§ 7. Decline and fall of the Grecian states. 

23. In the midst of all this confusion, the arms of 
the Romans opened for themselves a way into Greece. 
The taking of Corinth (b. c. 146) gave the last blow 
to Grecian freedom. The political affairs of Greece 
were now managed by the Komans ; but the governor 
of Macedonia still continued to exercise great influ- 
ence, until the whole of Greece was at last incorpo- 
rated into one province, under the name of Achaia. 
At the same time some of the cities were treated more 
indulgently than the rest ; a few, such as Athens and 
Delphi, were even recognized as liberce civitates. 
Nero's whim, at a later period, of proclaiming the in- 
dependence of Greece, produced no results. The echo 
of her former literary renown was indeed heard in 
Athens, but national feeling and intellectual life were 
extinct; and the land, weakened already by Roman 
tyranny, and the struggles of the Greeks with one an« 
other, was utterly devastated in after times by the bar- 
barian invaders. 

§8. General form of the constitution m the free states 

of Greece. 

24. As essential parts of every Hellenic constitu- 
tion, whether aristocratic or democratic, we may notice 
the Senate and the Popular Assembly, both of which 
were always recognized from the days of the monarchy. 
In democratic states the sovereign power resided in the 
General Assembly of the people ; in aristocratic, it was 
in the hands of the senate (yBQovaio^ or Assembly of the 
Notables. 25. The executive authority was vested in 
a host of commissioners, or of magistrates under vari- 
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OQs names, who, according to the aristocratic or demo* 
cratic form which the ever changing constitutions oi 
the states happened for the moment to assume, were 
elected by a constituency, and under quaUfications 
more or less limited, and continued in office during a 
longer or shorter period. These functionaries were 
also subject to a dmufAcuria, or trial, previously to enter- 
ing on their office, and subsequently were required to 
give an account (eidvptj), before the supreme govern- 
ment, of the manner in which they had discharged its 
duties. 26. The judicial power was shared in various 
ways by the people, the senate, and the magistrates. 
The more important criminal charges were generally 
disposed of by the people or the senate, whilst private 
disputes were settled by magistrates or colleges of 
judges. 

§9. Ionic and Doric states, particularly Athens and 

Sparta. 

27. In that Grecian race, which, on account of its 
superior intelligence, developed its powers most rapidly, 
and by means of its commerce and navigation attained 
the highest state of prosperity (I mean the Ionic), 
democracy made the most rajHd advances. The most 
important among the Ionic states was Athens, where 
the healthy life of democracy, and a yearning after a 
free and universal development, displayed itself more 
vigorously than elsewhere, but soon degenerated, as far 
as the multitude were concerned, into a one-sided 
struggle for equality, capricious treatment of the pow- 
erful, an envious opposition to superior vigor and 
capacity, unbridled licence and disobedience, and at 
last into coarse sriiishness and empty vanity, which 
was made the tool of every demagogue and sycophant 
who chose to flatter it. 28. Among the Doric states, 
Sparta was the most considerable. Here the genuine 
Spartans, or inhabitants of the city, formed, in their 
relation to the PericEci or inhabitants of the country, 
an aristocracy, which at a later period became an op- 
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pressive oligarchy. Here, t6o, we find the notion, so 
universally prevalent among the ancients, of the state's 
supremacy over individual citizens, carried out to its 
utmost extent of severity; for the state made, so to 
speak, the individual its bondsman, broke up domestic 
life almost entirely, and rendered free development im- 
possible. As long as an enthusiastic belief in the 
sanctity of the state, and a stern resolve to obey its 
laws and customs, reigned in the hearts of the people, 
Sparta flourished, and the unity and concentrated 
power of its constitution insured it victory over other 
nations ; but the unnatural fetters in which individual 
freedom was bound by the constitution, could not 
stand the test of time ; and an immoderate striving 
after power and riches ensued, which prepared the 
way for the ruin and dissolution of the Spartan com- 
monwealth. 

§ 10. Points of union for the whole of Chreece. — Festi" 

vaU and Oracles. 

29. Greece possessed a system of commonwealths, 
each of which was recognized by the rest ; but for the 
continuance of this recognition there existed no guar- 
antee or written instrument, so that there was often 
nothing but an opposition of interests to restrain the 
violent encroachments of the more powerful. Still, 
though these little states were not only independent of 
each other, but often even on terms of hostility,' the 
different nations found a bond of union in their general 
name ot^ElXfjvsg, the consciousness of their descent 
from the same ancestor, and a common language, reli- 
gion, and manners (to 'EXXtifixop iot ogtcunop ts nal o(i6' 
yXaoaaov xat &b&v Idgvixatd re Hoiva xai Ovaiai i^&sd u 
oiiOTQona, Herod, vii. 144) ; at all events, this nation- 



* Yet, at different periods we find* larger or smaller portions of Greece 
onited for particular purposes. Such was (he Argonautic expedition in 
ancient times, the campaign of the seven princes against Thebes, and. 
above all, the Trojan war. At a later period, most of the Greek staief 
formed an alliance against the Persians. 
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ality was distinctly understood when they were opposed 
to foreigners or barbarians. The offspring of this con- 
sciousness "was a sort of Grecian international law,* 
founded, how^ever, on no distinct enactment, and liable 
to be set aside at any time by the stronger party. 
30. To the religious institutions, by which this feeling 
of national unity was sustained, belonged their great 
feasts, and the Olympic, Delphic, Nemean, and Isthmian 
games ; v^hich, from mere local observances, attained 
by degrees the rank of national solemnities, and were 
attended by embassies from all the states, as well as by 
crowds of people from every part of Greece. Under 
this head we must also class the Oracles; especially 
that of Delphi, which enjoyed great reputation and m- 
fluence in all the Grecian states. 

§ 11. Points of union for particular portions of Greece, 
— The Amvhictyons local confederations, Sym- 
machia, HegemSnia. ^ 

• 31. We find that smaller portions of Greece were 
also united by religion ; inasmuch as their feasts and 
common worship produced a closer relation (Amphic- 
tyonia) to one another, by means of which trie obser- 
vance of certain principles of international law was 
inculcated. Between the inhabitants of the same dis- 
trict we often meet with a sort of confederation (as in 
Boeotia) ; but the struggles of some individual states for 
supremacy, and the resistance of others, often weakened, 
or even broke up these alliances. Two of these leagues, 
the Achaean and iEtolian, obtained a temporary im- 

* Examples of this may be found in the practice of sending ambassa- 
dors to each other before war was proclaimed, sometimes with authority 
to refer the dispute to arbitration ; in the proclamation of war by heralds, 
whose persons were held sacred and inviolable ; in the respect paid, dur- 
ing the continuance of hostilities, to temples, consecrated ground and 
priests, in the ransom of prisoners, and the infamy attached to those who 
refused to give up the dead, or misused their bodies ; in the necessity of 
obtaining a special permission to pass with an armed force through th<i 
territories of another power ; and the strictness with which the duties of 
private as well as public hospitality were observed. 
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portance towards the end of Grecian independepce. 
32. We read also of alliances called Symmachiae^ 
generally between nations of the same race, whici 
were headed by the nnost powerful members of the 
confederacy ; thus, for example, Sparta took the com- 
mand of the other nations in the Persian war, and 
Athens at a later period' was at the head of most of the 
Ionic states ; but even these alliances were generally 
disturbed by the haughtiness and selfishness, with 
which the weaker party were treated by the more 
powerful. 

§ 12. Colonies. 

33. The Greek passion for separation and indepen- 
dence displayed itself in the peculiar relations which 
subsisted between their colonies and the mother coun- 
try. Instead of clinging, as the Roman colonists did, 
to the state which sent them out, the Greek settlers 
always took the earliest opportunity of asserting their 
independence, and breaking off all connexion, except 
in matters of religion, with the parent commonwealth. 
In another point of view also these colonies gave proof 
of the vigour and intellectual superiority of the Hellenic 
race ; for in the midst of barbarians, by whom they 
were surrounded on every side, they still preserved, 
and even spread their native language and national 
peculiarities. 



THE HEROIC AGE. 

§1. Meaning of the term, 

34. By the heroic age we generally understand the 
period which elapsed between the first immigration of 
the Hellenes into Thessaly, and the expedition of the 
Dorians and Heraclidae into Peloponnesus in the year 
B. c. 1104. The most distinguished representatives pf 
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this pen^ are Bellerophon, Perseus, Hercules, Theseus, 
Jason, and the other heroes of the Argonautic esmedi- 
tion, with the warriors who fought under the waUs of 
Troy and Thebes. The accounts of this period are a 
medHey of historical notices and mythical legends, 
which it is often impossible to separate from one 
another. 35. The epoch most familiar to us, as re- 
gards both the public and private life of the Greeks, is 
that of the Trojan war (b, c. 1184).* The poems from 
which we derive this knowledge, were, it is true, com- 
posed somewhat later than the events recorded by 
them, and have not, as is generally agreedj come down 
to us in their original form ; still they bear the stamp 
of truth and harmony so deeply impressed, that we 
may safely admit them as real representations of the 
times which they describe.* 

$2. Civilization. 

36. In those early times fierceness and brutality, 
war and robbery, reigned almost without control. 
These evils were comoated indeed by such heroes as 
Minos (the putter down of piracy), Theseus, and Her- 
cules ; but even at the period of the Trojan war, civil- 
ization was still in its infancy. Violence in action and 
coarseness of speech had by no means disappeared ; 
piratical expeditions and forages into neighbouring 
states (for the purpose generally of driving off their 
cattle), with the usual reprisals on the part of the plun- 
dered, were of perpetual occurrence ; nor were murder 
and sanguinary revenge by any means uncommon. 
On the other hand traces of a milder and more hu- 

^ The Iliad and Odyssey are poems of which we cannot determine 
the exact date, but which seem both to have existed prior to the first 
Olympiad, b. c. 776, our earliest trustworthy mark of Grecian time.— 
Grote's HisL of Greece, vol. i. p. 485. 

' Homer ia supposed to have flourished about b. c. 1000. Respecting 
the poems of Homer, the authorship, authenticity, design, &c., consult 
Grote's HisL of Greece, vol. i. pp. 434-459 ; vol. ii. pp. 159-277 ; Thirl- 
walfs '/Tiff, of Greece, vol. 1. pp. 106-110; Anthonys Clmsneal 2)icf.*% 
articles Homerus, liitu and Odysiea ; &c. ^c. 
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mane spirit are not wanting. 37. The inflflfence of 
religion was felt in various shapes ; men looked upon 
the persons of heralds as sacred, and respected leagues 
and armistices. To set against the fierce outbreaks of 
passion, many instances may be produced of self-con- 
trol, moderation, and respect to the aged and experi- 
enced. Public opinion began to make itself respected, 
and the fear of public censure to have its efiect on the 
powerful. 38. We meet with numerous examples of 
friendship (Theseus and Pirithous, Achilles and Patro- 
gIus, Orestes and Pylades) ; of kindly intercourse with 
old and faithful servants (Eumaeus and Eryclfia) and 
of connubial and parental afiection. The stranger,' 
the necessitous, or the exile, might depend on being 
/^*te^ (Tj^ hospitably received for the sake of Zeus (Jupiter), their 
»i^^^Xtay&*^^^protector (Zcvff |«'«off, IxsTtjatog, imtifjii^oDQ tHsrdaty re 
^j!e/A^^^fi^i^fop ts). Connexions of hospitality between ances- 
^u^y^a^j^. tors were remembered and respected by their descend- 
ants. 39. We redA of TtToox^V'^solxaVEQippveg, Stran- 
gers received a friendly welcome, and were asked no 
question until they had partaken of the family meal. 
Presents were also given to them (^sivrjlov, II. ix. 197. 
xviii. 369. Od. iii. 29. 69. iv. 20). 40. Minstrels 
(iQir^Qsg aotdoi), as Phemius at Ithaca and DemodScus 
among the Phaeacians, enjoyed distinguished favour 
and respect (Od. viii. 472 — 481), for at a very early 
period the Greeks had learnt to ascribe the outpourings 
of genius to divine inspiration {d^eiog, ^iarng aoidog, '&Eog 
mnaas &i(smv aoidi^v, Od. viii. 498. ^sog Ss fioi ir (pQealr 
offjiag navtoiag ivicpvGEv, Hesiod. Theog. v. 94). Some- 
times, but more rarely, we read of heroes (as Achilles) 
or the people, raising a song. (II. i. 472. ix. 186.) 

§ 3. Tlie State, and its constitution in general. 

41. Politics were yet in their infancy. The idea 
of one all-pervading political life not being yet devel- 

. • That the immierant was merely tolerated and protected, but enjoy- 
ed no rights or di naictions, may be inferred from such expressions as 
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oped, men's notions of a commonwealth, wheth<j in 
its external relations to other states, or its internal 
arrangements, were wavering and undefined. Of any 
recognized rights of nations we find only a few feeble 
traces ; for instance, in the inviolability of heralds. 
The internal economy of the commonwealth was gra- 
dually developed after a model taken from private life. 
42. Thus the most ancient form of government, exist- 
ing even in the heroic ages, was the natxxarchal monar- 
chy, which does not seem to have possessed any very 
distinct character, or to have defined very accurately 
the rights and duties either of prince or people. We 
find, with the King, an- aristocracy distinguished by 
their ability, or skill in the use of weapons, or property, 
with a pedigree derived by tradition from the gods ; 
and, finally, a large body of free citizens. But the 
privileges of these three powers in the state were de- 
fined by no laws, and in many instances ran impercep- 
tibly into one another.^ 

§4. The King. 

43. The kingly oflice was esteemed sacred; foi 
men looked upon the power of Kings (II. ix. 98), as 
well as their pedigree, as derived from the gods, and 
respected their persons as being under the immediate 
protection of Zeus (Jupiter) himself (II. ii. 197. dioiga- 
tpieg paatXljsgy dioyevelg, Hom. ex da Jiog ^aaiXtjeg, Hesiod) ; 
but the estimation in which the sovereign power was 
held depended also on personal qualifications, and was 
by no means secure against usurpation ; as we find in 
the instances of Penelope's suitors, and iEgisthus. 
44. The form of government, however, was not al- 

* On the whole, the society depicted in the old Greek poems is loose 
and unsettled, presenting very little of legal restraint, and still less of legal 
protection,but concentrating sach political power as do€s exist in the 
&ands of a legitimate hereditary king, whose ascendency over the othel 
chiefe is more or less complete, according to his personal force and char- 
acter ; whether that ascendency be greater or less, however, the mass of 
the people is in either case politically passive and of little account.— 
Grfe's Hist, of Greece, yo\. ii. p. 106. 
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ways monarchical ; at least we read m Homer's catfii' 
logue of the ships, that of the nations- there enumerated 
Bome had two leaders (as the BcBotians, Fhocians, and 
Cretans), some three with a commander-in-chief (as 
Argos and several cities in Argdlis), and others four 
(as the Eleans). Generally speaking, the throne iTiras 
hereditary, but without any very definite settlement 
of the order of succession ; in default of male heirs it 
might descend to a female, as in the instance of Hele- 
na. The King (6 §aadsvg) commanded the army in 
time of war, administered justice in conjunction with 
the Senate {diJtaanoXot, ^efnatonoXoi fictaiXr^s^}, and offered 
the public sacrifices, although, in other respects, his 
office was distinct from the priesthood. 45. ill-defined 
as the boundaries between right and wrong were in 
individual cases, there was not wanting a general idea 
of the duties of Kings, which displayed itself in com- 
plaints when their power was capriciously abused, and 
in praises of a paternal government. (II. ii. 24. i. 231. 
xii. 310. Od. iv. 630. ii. 234.) Their ensign of dignity 
was the sceptre (ax^niQOP% a staff, which they always 
bore on public occasions. They were attended by 
xf^xe; heralds, and official servants. Among their 
prerogatives (rf/Mi/, yegag) were precedence at public 
assemblies ana conferences, a separate portion of land 
(rejtiero^), presents and tributes (SmQu, dmurat, 4>ffiiaT€g), 
and the first choice of the booty taken in war, of which 
they received also a larger share than others. 

§ 5. The Aristocracy, 

46. The aristocracy were distinguished by the 
names of fiQtatg^ agiatoif agiatijegy i^oxoi avdgeg* With 
reference to their dignity they were also called yfqovxBg 
and ^oLisiXriug^ and on account of their share in the de- 
liberations of the Council or Senate (/JovJLiJ), had the 
title of king's counsellors {^ovXiiq^oQov avdq^g). They 
took part in affairs of state, composed the flower of the 

* Sceptres were also borne by heralds, generals, when they harangued 
ftie pec pie, and judges. 
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army, and enjoyed in consequence peculiar distinc* 
lions (jiQtLg^ ohog ytgowstog), Agamemnon had for his 
council the princes, who were sovereigns in their own 
lands ; Priam had the Trojan dt^fWYegortBg^ and Alci« 
ndus the Fhaeacian ^aciXiieg. 

§6. Tlie People, 

47. The mass of free burchers {ISiTnAog^ Xaog or loot) 
composed the general Assembly of the people (ayoQi^. 
Their power, although unconfirmed by any distinct re- 
cognition of their privileges, was by no means without 
influence, nor was it ever safe to resist the open ex- 
pression of public opinion (Od. xiv. 239. xvi. 425.) It 
does not seem, however, that the Assemblies were ever 
convened for the express purpose of deciding questions, 
or at certain definite periods, but rather came together, 
as occasion required, to receive communications, or 
convey their wishes to the king, as a guide for his 
conduct. No expression of dissent is mentioned, but 
simply of approbation (II. ii. 335) ; still less does any 
individual ever seem to have possessed the power of 
coming forward on his own authority. 48. Chryses 
(II. i. 15) addresses himself, it is true, to all the Achae- 
ans, who express their approbation of his arguments. 
Agamemnon, nevertheless, in spite of this demonstra- 
tion decides the question himself, and that without anv 
remonstrance from the Assembly. In the second book 
of the Iliad, Agamemnon pretends to consult the people 
on the subject of their return to Greece ; but although 
they eagerly embrace the proposal, we find the will of 
their princes carried into efiect by means of persua- 
sion, threats, and blows. Thersltes, ugly and deformed, 
but fluent in speech, and the only man who dared to 
express his opinion unreservedly, is roughly handled 
by Odysseus (Ulysses), to the great delight and satis- 
faction of the people. We read of classifications or 
sec lions of the people under the names of qivXa and 
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6 7. Administration of Justice. 

49. The administration of justice was not directed 
by any fixed written laws (the expression t6i4os^^, Law, 
never occurs in Homer),* but depended on certain 
maxims founded on experience and ancient custooi 
(dixtj and ^efjiig), and was supposed to be under the 
especial protection of the gods, particularly of Zeus 
and Thgmis (II. i. 239. Od. ii. 69). The government 
seems to have concerned itself very very little about 
private disputes, unless the parties themselves wished 
the matter to be decided publicly or by arbitration. In 
such cases, the more important questions were settled 
by the king, generally with the assistance of his Coun- 
cil of Elders (§ov}.rj yegovrmv), according to the rules of 
equity, or of some custom sanctioned by divine autho- 
rity (&sfjii(Tteg), Most of these cases seem to have been 
claims of compensation for murders or injury to pro- 
perty. The murderer endeavoured to propitiate the 
family of the murdered man by submitting to a fine 
(notvi^), II. ix. 633 — 636 ; but if he failed in arranging 
this, he escaped their vengeance by voluntary exile. 
The form of such a process is seen in II. xviii. 407 — 
50a. 

§8. Religion, 

. 50. The supernatural world of the Greeks, as its 
image was impressed on the minds of the people by 
the lively representations of Homer's poetry, was 
peopled with beings who exercised a control over na-^ 
ture, but were subject to human passions and lusts, 
and maintained a constant intercourse with mankind. 
51. The means by which, man approached the gods „, 



were prayers and vows (evx&tj^x^^V* ^^tai: agaa&ai, 
UL w 7. €v;f€(r^a«, ju^lqaiq avsxetf, ogiysiv, yowd^eaO'ai), libations 
{(jTt^daiv, Xei^eir : xo'q^anovdai anQt^toi), sacrifices'^ (^va/ai, 

« It occurs only twice in Hesiod's " Work% and Days" (276, 338). 
' The mythic legends ot'ten mention human sacrifices. In Homer we 
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uQa oi^Biv) of oxen, sheep, and goats, sometimes in great 
numbers (ixat6/i§ti)y of beasts without blemish {riTiSMg) 
which had never laboured for man. Sometimes the 
horna of the victims were gilded. For the sacrificial 
usages compare Homer, II. i. 448, ii. 420. Od. iii. 436. 
Oaths were confirmed by a sacrifice (o^xia tdpiptip^ II. 
iii. 105), and libations. Other gifts {drnga, ayalfiatOf 
^vm) -were presented to the gods as expiatory or thank- 
ofierings ; Hecuba, for instance, (I., vi. 293) ofi!ered a 
nBftXog to AthSnd (Minerva). 52. Prayers, libations, 
and sacrifices were also accompanied by purification 
or washing of hands (inoXviicupea^tUf xilqag nnteo&ai). 

§ 9. Tempks — Priests and Prophets — Oracles, 

53. The objects employed in the worship of the 
gods \^ere Temples {vriog^ ^oi^os), consecrated Groves 
or enclosures {tifiavog)^ ^^d Altars (^tofiog). In the 
temple of Apollo, or the Acropdlis of Troy we hear of 
an advTOTf and in the temple of Athene (Minerva) on 
the same hill there was a statue of the goddess. Wor- 
ship was performed by the master of the family, and io 
the case of public sacrifices by leaders or kings. 
There were, however, priests especially set apart for 
the service of certain gods or temples (leQ^eg^ wgi /r i ]j$jg i 
^vooxoof), as Chryses, the priest of Apollo. 54. Men- 
tion is also made of diviners and wizards Qjiav7ug, 
&mmfom€ t ) f who foretold events from signs (tiqata,^ 
a^fiara)^ such as thunder and lightning ; or from the 
song and flight of birds, especially birds of prey 
'^ '/jljoioivonoXot, o w miff w i, de^iog ogvig); or from dreams 
.^^oveiQottoXoi). At a very early period we find traces of 
certain sacerdotal families, in which the priestly ofiice 
was hereditary ; and of oracles — as for example, the 
oracle of Zeus (Jupiter) at Dodona, in Eplrus, where 
the god made his revelations from a sacred oak (ex 
SQvhg vxpMoixoio), and the Pythian oracle of Apollo 
(XQ^iOif^ ^oT^og AnoXXtav). 

find Achilles of&ring twelve Trojans to the ghost of Patroclus.— See 
Thirlwall's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 93, 94. 
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§ 10. War. Offensive and defensive arms, . 

55. The weapons of the old rough times were stones 
and clubs, the latter of which were wielded by Her^ 
cules and Orion. The club {Koqvvrf) was never em- 
ployed by Homer's heroes, but it is mentioned in IL vii. 
138 (^Aqmi^oog aoQvif^tfig). Stones (x^Qficidiop) were 
used occasionally. 56. Tb^ir offensive weapons were 
bows and arrows (to^op, tevQ^ jSoeux, tJ^, 6<crro?, ^ilo^*), 
quivers {qfccQirQtj), the spear (do^, *yxo?> »VA'fi^/iiWtf'» 
fjtelia^), with its head of bronze {ctixfiii j^a^l^^ei^), and the 
aavQfoj^Q or oifrtjcB?,' the spiked end of the lower ex- 
tremity of the shaft : the sword (quiitYapop, aoQ^ |/qH>?)» 
with its scabbard (hoXsop) and strap {taXafniv or aogtijg). 
Slings ((sqiBvdovii) and battle-axes (a^friiy nil&tvg) were 
sometimes, but rarely, used. 57. The defensive arms 
were the helmet (xo^v^, xvttfi, rrfji^u tffi^ff^ATiimrrnfiirri 
ri|;piAiiijj) with a crest of horsehair (Xoqfos innnog or 
i wf W jfwV f y g, HOQvg InnovQigy imm9m09m^{mmmftflkg) aikl 
one or more ^dXoi or bosses ; mention is also made of 
a low morion without a crest (« #> f eeif» § ), and the cuirass 

g^^Qfi^i consisting of two pieces, jiakay 'jpass^Ba^amaig). 
Qnce *Aiou<n xofXnoxirooveg: but Ajax, the son of Oile- 
us, was hfo&toQtji, i. e. wore a breastplate of linen 
58. They had also belts, and waistbands (^axtrf/^, &»/<«(. 
ftitQa% greaves {nrrifudsg), a shield {cixog, aanig) of skins 
and plates of brass, with a knob or boss {ifAnpaXig) in 
the middle, and a leathern rim {artvl^) : it was furnished 
on the inside with cross-bars {^idvovBg) and a thcmg 
UBkaiidv), There were also lighter shields (^loe^i^p). 
The metal usually employed was bronze or copper. 
Iron was used for axes : silver, polished steel {ytiapog)j 

" K.o^vii in Homer, and in the Attic poets ; except Ear. Suppl. 715. 

* A general name for all missile weapons. 

* MeAia properly ash-tree : the shaft being frequently the barked and 
polished stem of a young ash. 

3 In Attic or common Greek crv(M^, 

' The ^bXTT^p was worn above the ^a>/ia and fiirpa. Ion. -17 (i. e. 
woollen and sometimes plated belt worn about the abdomen). It seems 
to have been a constituent part of the cuirass, serving to fasten it by 
means of a buckle, and also affording an additional protection to the 
body, and having a short petticoat attached to it. 
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and tin {Haanifegog) to ornament their armour. The 
CMMiaplete equipment of a warrior was termed nixea, 
also oTika (in the Iliad), and Ipiea, 

§11. TheBattk. 

• 

39. The art of war was in its infancy in the heroic 
age ; the fate of a battle being mostly decided rather 
by the bravery of individual warriors than by any 
well-oonsid^ed arrangements or the application of 
militaiy tactics. We do, it is true, find some traces 
of discipline in II. ii. 362. iv. 297. Nestor and M nes- 
theus are celebrated for their acquaintance with it; 
aiid the quiet and steady march of the Achaeans is con- 
trasted with the noisy advance of the Trojans : but all 
this seems to have oeen of little consequence in the 
actual battle. 60. In Homer's descriptions scarcely 
any thing is mentioned except the exploits of leaders 
and heroes. These generally fought in two- wheeled 
chariots («^/<a» oj^^jW : also diq^qog — ^signifying literally a 
seat for two persons), with two horses (d«Jvye^ mnoi) 
and sometimes a third (noQrioQog', an outrigger). In . 
the chariot were two men {jnn^Bs)^ a charioteer and a 
warrior (^ioj^og or ^ptoxsvg and naqa^iifig). These ad-;, X 
vanced as champions (nqoiiaxpi) into the space be- 
tween the two armies (jinAii|^iiiu ji/i^i\iiit), and either 
charged the enemy in their chariot, or began a single 
combat on foot, first with the spear and afterwards 
wth the sword. Thus the battle was decided in a 
great measure by the personal bravery of the leaders, 
whilst the courage of their followers was at the same 
time excited by their cheering shouts (hence the epithet 
^oiir aya&og). The infantry {n^M^g^ m^ol) foUowed 
in compact masses (nvxivai qntXaYyegf are^e^, ftvgyog). 
61. The spoils (ra evetga) and the prisoners were de- 
livered up to the leader, to be divided, after he had 
chosen a portion for himself, and sometimes extraordi- 
nary presents for the bravest of his followers. Those 
who had fallen were stript of their armour (etoQa ^go- 
Toena). A fierce struggle often took place for the pos- 
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session ot the dead bodies. If they remained in the 
power of the enemy, permission was sometimes ob- 
tained to bury them, or they were ransomed by tlieir 
relations. Prisoners also were sometimes ransomed in 
the same manner. 



§ 12. Camps — Sieges, 

62. We do not find in the Trojan war a siege con- 
ducted on scientific principle's.* Troy was fortified, 
and had a wall provided with towers (axgonoXig, noXi^ 
' ivnvQYogf^ The Greeks protwited their camp with a 
rampart, or a wall {taTxos, nvoyot) with battlements 
M'^tlVc^'i^ (jc^offffaf, ma^j sig), a ditch in front (racpQog), and paJi- 
'''''"■ sades {axoXoneg). II. vii. 327. 434. In the wall was a 
gate (nvXai) for the egress of their chariots. The 
camp was in the neighbourhood of the ships (which 
were hauled up on land) and consisted of huts com- 

Eosed of earth or wood (xXiaiai). 63. There seem to 
ave been no regular sentinels or outposts (II. ix. 66. 
vii. 371) ; only the disabled and unserviceable were 
stationed on the walls (II. xviii. 514. viii. 517) : nor 
had they any settled plan for sending out scouts. In 
the 10th book of the Iliad we read of them as em- 
ployed by both sides. The fate of a city taken by 
storm may be learnt from II. ix. 591. Od. viii. 528. 



V 



§ 13. Namgaiion — Ships. 

64. It would appear that the Greeks were induced 
by the natural advantages of their country, to practise 
navigation at a very early period ; for before the Tro- 
jan war, we read oi their undertaking the Argonautic 
expedition.' The vessels, which conveyed the Greeks 

^ In connection with this point the student will he interested in an ar- 
ticle entitled " Napoleon on the Capture of Troy," in the Classical Mu" 
seum, vol. i. p. 205. 

^ Respecting the Expedition of the Argonauts, consult Grote's SRst, 
-if Greece, vol. i. pp. 316-348 ; Thirlwall's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp 
77-79. 
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to Troy {yri^q eiaai, ivaasXfiot, ctfitpiiXKuraty ^^npytt^/, xof«« - 



'^ 






'norroTTOQOif^^xvavoTtQafQoi/fiiXrond^oiJy are enumer-'^**^^- *'^ 
ated in the second book of the Iliad ; but the CatalogueC'/l^^''.7..' 

is not to be relied on. During the siege they were -'•/•^ 

hauled up on land, and rested on shores or wooden '''^' 
props {BQfiata}. According to the number riven in 
Homer's CataJogue, each ship contained from nfty to a 
hundred and twenty men.' 65. The most important 
parts of the vessel wercj omQfi, the keel ; nr^dakiwl the 
rudder ; inqiay the deck, (also the upright side timbers 
on which the deck rests) ; iti^a or xh^tg^. the thwarts 
or rowers' benches ; iQetftog, the oar (in the Odyssey 
also called Htjimj, strictly speaking the handle of the oar) ; 
r^g TtQoiQijy the forecastle or prow; nfig n^fivrj, the after- 
part or stern ; larog^ the mast, which was made fast to 
the fore and after parts of the ship by the stays (ngo-^ * « - 
9oroi); latioVf the sail; onXa the ropes^^such as the/^A.ir/., 
i:?Z^\ff^l*vtjaia and miifiwiaj ihe^vnsQai, xa),6i, and Vode^.^^ _ 
Ulysses builds a ship, (Odyssey, v. 243.) Homer does «--< 
not describe any sea-fight, but he mentions a sort of J^ ;., ' 
poles employed on such occasions {^vara vavfiuxa). We » >, *4, \. 
read also of broad vessels of burden (qiogride^ evQeicu).f '- • 

§ 14. Domestic life of the Ghreeks. — Means of support, 

— Employments. 

66. The most universal source of wealth in the 
heroic age was the rearing of pattle. jRich men are 
called avdqsg noXv^ovzai^ noXv^ifit^y noXvoQvsSy noXvfitjXoi:^ 
But that agriculture was also at a very early period an ^ 
important pursuit may be gathered from the writings 
of Hesiod, as well as from various passages in Homer, 
particularly those in which he uses similes derived from 
husbandry (II. xi. 67. xviii. 640. 660). For their 
ploughs they employed oxen and mules. We read also 
of the cultivation of fruit (especially the vine), and of 

* In aneient Greece the Penteconter seems to have been for a long pe- 
•iod the nsaal vessel of war. Triremes were first bnilt about the year v 
c. 700, but it was some time before they were in common use. 
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hunting and fishing. 67, Their chief men,- it would 
appear, were accustomed to employ themselves in agri- 
culture, the breeding of cattle, and all sorts of labour 
Thus we find Ulysses himself preparing his bed aad 
building a vessel. In the same way we see the wives 
and daughters of kings engaged in weaving, sewing:, 
and washing (as Hetena, Penelope, and iNausicaa/. 
The harder labour, however, was performed by male 
and female slaves {dfimg, d/iioaif iftqiittaXoi'), who were 
either born in the country or purchased, and by ^$7«f , 
poor hired workmen* An important female domestic 
was the tofui^ or housekeeper. 68. The amusements 
<f^t.4%4^/iS^mentioned were ctess (among the suitors of Penelope), 
''^^^^^^ throwing the quoit and hunting-spear (aijmvim) among 
the besiegers of Troy, and various sorts of athletic 
games amon^ the Phasacians. Similar sports were 
practised at the funeral of Patroclus (II. xxiii. 2&7. 897), 
such as racing, boxins, wrestling, leaping, fencing, 
throwing the quoit and lance, and archery. 

J 15. Art^-^Commerce. 

69. It is clear from the poems of Homer that the 
Greeks were acquainted at a very early period with 
u?/^> many of the arts, which contribute to the comfort and 
elegance of life. The expression dr^fuoegyog compre- 
hends all those who exercised mechanical trades ^thus 
excluding diviners, physicians, minstrels, and heralds) ; 
it is also used for carpenters in Od. xvii. 383. xix. 135. 
70. Among the arts we must especially notice archi- 
tecture, and the working in metals, especially in bronze 
or copper, x^^^og ; but also in iron, gold, silver, and tin, 
(aidtjQogy XQVisogi cigyvgog, xaealtegog)^ and in i^Xsitrgog (am- 
ber, or, according to some authorities, a compound of 

7 The $£piir<a¥ diflered finDin the slave ; the term is in fact often used 
to signify a comrade in war (such as Patroclus was to Achilles, Meriones 
to Idomeneus, &c.) The word dvSp&irodov is used only once (II. vii. 475) ; 
iovXos is never employed by Homer ; and iov\ji only once (B. iii. 409). 
On festive occasions heraldsT/r^fivres) performed also the duties of servanUi 
to persons of distinction. There is scarcely any difference between Uie 
terms dit<biiro>^os and SiAufi. Compare 14, n:>te ^ 
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gcdd ain! sitver).^ Ornaments of ivory were also com- 
moD« 71. Trade was carried on at an early period 
with the inhabitants of Sidon in Phoenicia, who brought 
them costly clothing, glass wares, and ornaments or 
toys (iwftif|iiii>ir). For weights we have xQvaoto tiXarrop 
and igutdlavtop. Coined money is not mentioned ;' the 
measure of ralue being a certain number of heads of 
cattle {ixato/ifioios, itptdfioiog). During the siege oi/*^ 
Troy the Lemnians brought wine, which they ex- 
changed with the Achseans for brass, iron, hides, bul- 
locks, and slaves (II. vii. 467). 

§ 16. Domestic affairs — Marriage — Education, 

72. The life of the Grecian women, as it is pictured 
in the CWyssey, although domestic, was very different 
from oriental seclusion. The marriage tie was re- 
spected (Peneldpe, Andromache, Ar^te : t ii g i g ivm i y m 
■ Til ii m firiiy|i i i %inji ffli froi ( (i ii i n iii ) i j i ftft i i m i tttftmnt 11. 
ix. 341. Oa. vi. 182). This also appears from Hector's 
conversation with bis wife (IL vi. 407), and from the 
refusal of Penelope to marry any of the suitors {timfw 

lawful wife was called xovgidiij aXoxog or axoitig (in con- 
tradistinction to the naXXaxideg or concubines), and the 
children born in wedlock yvqaioiy i^atyevisg, whilst the 
others were termed fo&oi.^ 73. Marriage was con- 
tracted from mutual affection, and with the free consent 
of the parents (Od. ii. 114. II. ix. 394). The form 
consisted in a sort of purchase, the bridegroom making 
presents (hdfa) to the parents of the bride. We read 

' ^e Liddell &, Scott, a. y. HXacrpov, and Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. 
ii. p. 139, note. 

• Pheidon, niler of Argos in the first generation of the 01)rmpic oBra, 
seems to have been the inventor of coined money, as well as of weights 
Bnd measures. Ck)mpare Grote's Hist, of Greeee, vol. ii. p. 156. 

' The illegitimate children were sometimes brought up at home. In 
n. V. 70, one is mentioned who remained in the house and was kindly 
Created by the step-mother. Telamon also educates his natural son at 
nome ; Priam's legitimate and illegitimate children sit in the same chanot 
Cn. ix. 102). 
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also of gifts from the parents to their daughter, which 
were returned to them if the marriage was ever dis- 
solved. It was considered a blessing to have children. 
Violation of any filial duty was punished by the gods, 
as we find in the stories of Meleager and QSdipus. 
The children were the natural heirs ; and in default of 
children the nearest relations (jpfHHwt). 74. The edu- 
cation of the higher ranks was not confined exclusively 
to bodily exercises. Thus Peleus, in II. ix. 442, had 
Achilles instructed by Phoenix and iamght^ fiv&mp t« 
^Tjtl^Q Ifisvai TtQt^xttJQa Tfi egymp. The art of healing was 
also taught him by Chiron (II. xi. 832) He sings and 
plays on the (poQiny^ (II. ix. 186). 

§17. Diet. 

75. Among their prepared food is especially men- 
tioned wheaten bread {Sl^zoq in the Odyssey, in other 
passages cXxoq^ a term used to express all sorts of 
victuals) or barley-bread (£l^pM«t), cheese (n vgrf^ ), 
roasted flesh {^^iaq ontov) of oxen, sheep, hogs. The 
general name for meat, or rather for every thing eaten 
with bread, was o^\)ov (ot/;a), which at a later period 
was especially applied to fish, a diet little esteemed, it 
would appear, in the heroic age, and never mentioned 
as forming a part of the Homeric feasts, which con- 
cluded with sacrifices. Their drink was generally 
wine mixed with water {j m&v ifiv , olvog fiiXagy i^v^^g^ 
c iQoip^ 43tt Crftf^i>^yg<tt»» n^vaaiog). They had also a mixed 
drink called xvnemv. Their usual meals were the oQustov^ 
early in the morning ; and the doQnov at sunset. 76. 
Festivals were celebrated by a banquet {^aig^ HXanivti). 
Such were given on certain occasions by the Kings to '**'*':'^ 
persons of distinction (Od. vii. 49. 189), as for instance 
by Agamemnon to the other princes (II. iv. 259. ix. 70). 
Before eating, water was given to the guests for their 
hands (;^<gg «fMilways in nc c). Each received his ap- 
pointed portion, a larger quantity both of water and 
wine being presented to the most honoured guest 
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Heralds' or public servants (xi^^vxc^, hov^^ oifojpoi) 
poured the wine out of the large vessels in which it was 
mixed with water (x^jyzjj^), into smaller cups (^mmi^, 
MjurlTpr, Mfiik f w j iiy iw t iiicU fl r ^). On festive occasions 
less water was employed in riie mixture. A complete 
banquet was celebrated with minstrelsy, instrumental 
music,* and dancing (II. i. 603. Od. i. 152. viii* 99). 

§ 18. Dress. 

77. The clothing of the men consisted of an under 
tunic (ifiTcoy), generally short, although we also hear of^^^i^y ^ 
a. Xtroip regfuoetg : the epithets generally applied to this'c-..*/^- ^" 
part of the dress are XafAngog, ri i n f igrn f, myMm^i vtffi "^^^^rfir 
tBt^ When they went out, a wide mantle {(^Qog^ also 
mentioned as an article of female dress) or xXdiva (a 
term applied only to the woollen cloak worn by men),j/i^#\. 
was thrown over the tunic. The epithets applied to ii^*^^^^'-- 
were av8fio,axe7ii^g, a Xs^ifSf i O^t oi X ^ ^ q>oinx6e<saa, diwA i y, m- oCa.*^ ^-^ 
f wgi i ; . The hair was worn long ; itoQijKOfto^PTss *AxaioL^ 

^^ ' Their feet were protected by leathern soles {nihiXa^^t^«^<^ 

^ <i!![!jwro5jJ^ara), which were bound under the foot, when 
they went out. 78. The women wore the m;iXogf a 
wide garment in which the body was enveloped (aWo^,."^ "^z \[^^ 

fXLfC^ noixiXog). Their clothes were bound together with a ' 
girdle, ^oivij (xaXi^, XQ^^^^v)* ^^^ fastened with f viQov ai 

^,^Cuj and ivsraL Their head-dresses were the xQi^dafiPov, a 

sort of head-band or veil, and the xaXynrQi], To the y^-^ - 
female dress belong the egiiatay. ear-rings ( niiViyyiy y 
Ui i ^y I wa ), necklaces (%»<), armletK^(ftim»), &c. ^ 

« See 67, note 7. ^ ^^m-C.. 

' A coetly goblet of superior worRmanship is called &\etaov, a more 
nmple one encwpos and Ktcwffiov, 

* Of mnsical instruments we meet with the KiOaptSf ^pfttyif aiXot^ and 
vvpiy^. The Xopv is also mentioned in Horn. Hymn. Merc. 423. 

* Long and well-dressed hair was generally considered an ornament. 
Hence the epithet ivir\6Kanos applied to Eos, Artemis, and the Nymphs 
ia»06e to Demeter, Achilles, Ulysses Rhadamanthas, Menelaus, and 
MelcAger. 
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§ 19. Houses. 

79. The residences of men of rank were called 
"^tUCt^uiyoQa (a term used also to express single rooms), 
dofiot, and doifiata. The whole building was surrounded 
^^^ by a wall {roixog^ egxog, IJ^wm'), through a gate in which 
^ — "^^^(nvXatf ^vQai dtHXidegj visitors entered into a spacious 
f*tMZ!i'iuA court (avXii). (Jn the inside of the wall was a corridor 
W«uy»- aid^owsa). There was also a similar at&ovca in front 
of the house, the middle of which was called ngodofios. 
In it was the nQo&vgop, or front-door (it signifies also 
the space immediately in front of the house). The 
front room, which was also the largest, was called 
dflSjua {dofiog or fvlyai^op also). 80. There were also side 
apartments (^aXofioi, ohot). Sometimes we hear of an 
upper stonr (vnegmap), where Penelope lived in the 
palace of Ulysses. Among the larger and more ele- 
gant houses we find the house of Menelaus, mentioned 
in Od. iv. 44. 46 ; that of the Phaeacian king Alcinous 
(Od. vii. 85. 101), and that of Priam (II. vi. 242) ; but 
the loose and indefinite manner in which houses and 
apartments are generally mentioned by Homer, renders 
it very difficult to form a correct notion of their several 
parts. 

§ 20. Furniture. 

81. The articles of furniture most frequently men- 
tioned, are '^Qoroi, raised seats, with a footstool {^Qijpvg) 
and cushions {tanr^tgy jm§t^ g y Vi« /y3lgr»«i), other seats 
or benches {yXusfiog and yXiaia^, chairs {iiq>Qog)y tables 
{rQcim^a), tripods {tqinovg), which were often given as 
rewards for victory, or presents, (as were also caldrons 
or basins, {^a^ffg), beds (JL^o^, d^iiiiUr» ilexT^or), with their 
furniture or bed-covers {qriyog), consisting of skins or 
fleeces (xcoa^, to), and sheet^(Xiroco XBnrov amtov^ )1. ix 
661.) In the houses we find warm baths {(fitq^ta 7^)9x^4), 
with bathing- tubs (limijwufltf^jty). 
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SPARTA (a i:naQTa), 
CHOROGRAP H Y. 

§ 1. The Country, 

82. Aoatmwwq or jiax^kufuav is a mountainous coun* 
try, divided through its whole extent from north to 
south, by two branches of the Arcadian chain, TaygC- 
tus, the western, which is very Jofty, and Paiiion, the 
eastern. Between these two chains lies an extensive 
valley {iioi}jqfjiax^aiiMovj II. ii 581), watered by the 
Eurdtas, a river which rises in the north on the borders 
of Arcadia, and discharges itself into the Laconic gulf. 
The eastern chain terminates in the promontory of 
Mal^a (or Mal^a), the western in TsenSrus or Tsena^ 
rum. The valley of the Eurotas is narrow towards 
the north, but becomes wider towards the south, and 
contains some fruitful spots. The strip of land which 
runs along the coast on the other side of the mountains 
has also some valleys which admit of cultivation. The 
country is fortified by nature ; high mountain tracts, 
with few and narrow passes, rendering invasion very 
difficult.* 

§ 2. The Capital 

83. The capital of this country was Znigta, or 
/taxedai/ACir, on the western bank of the Eurotas. 
Among the public buildings of the city were the 
TleQaiiiijf a colonnade built from the Persian spoils ; the 
Hxiag, in after times a place of meeting for the people ; 

* The greater part of Messenia belonged to the empire of the Atridas ; 
hot was separated ^m it at the Dork immigration. Subsequently it was 
re-conquered by the Spartans, who held it until the battle of Leuctra, 
when it was enfranchised by the Thebans. Between Laconia and Argo- 
lis lay the district of Cynuria, the inhabitants of which are mentioned by 
Herodotus as Autochthones of Ionic descent, who were doricized by the 
Arjpyes. This district was a perpetual bone of contention between the 
Lacedemonians and Argiyes, until it was subdued by the former, b. c. 550. 
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and sereral Ak<5xoiu \ THhe principal open places were 
the Xaqig^ where warlike dances were performed ; and 
/rr^^ ^'^® ^Q^l^^S and nXaTanardg, two exercise-grounds. 
fo fi^ ^ The largest Temple was that of Athene {noXu5v%Oii^ 
^x^iA^Hus^sDox. noXidoxog, xot^XxioMog) on the Acropolis. 84. Lace- 
daemon was divided into nmfxcU or qivXai, of which the 
names of four are known to us, viz., PitHna, Limnae, 
M esda, and CynosQra. Some writers add a fifth, Dyme. 




HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 

§ 1. Ancient history, 

85. The most ancient inhabitants of the land were 
the Pelasgi and Lelfiges. At the period of the Trojan 
war we find the Achaeans mentioned as the most 
powerful people, and the family of the Atridae as being 
in possession of part of Argolis and all Lacedaemon. 
The greater part of Messenia belonged also to this 
empire. 86. Eighty years after the Trojan war (b. c. 
1104) the Doric race,. whose original settlement is said 
to have been in Thessaly, invaded the Peloponnesus 
under the command of the Heraclidae, and in conjunc- 
tion with the iEtolians, and made themselves masters 
of a great part of the peninsula.'' 87. The em- 
pire of the Atridae was divided among their Heraclian 
leaders, of whom Temgnus received Argos; Cres- 
phontes, Messenia ; and the sons of Aristod^mus, Pro- 

7 When the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus, the only Pelasgic 
tribe remaining was that of the Arcadians, who long retained their in- 
dependence. At Corinth the Sisyphidse were the rulers, in southern Elis 
the Nellds (both of ^olian extraction) ; in northern Elis, the Epeans, 
and in ^gialoe the lonians. With the exception of Argos, Lacedsemon 
and Messenia, the Dorians by degrees made themselves masters of the 
rest of Argolis, Corinth, Sicyon and Phlins (also of Megaris and ^glna). 
Thus the greater part of the Peloponnesus was in the power t>f the Do- 
rians, and northern Elis in that of the ^tolians. Here and there we 
find more ancient tribes, such as the Cynurians (of Ionic race) between 
Laconia and Argolis ; the Drydpes in Argolis, M inyans, from Lemnoe^ 
in Triphylia, &c. See ThirlwalPs Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 110—124 
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cles and Eurysth€nes, Laconia, where by degrees they 
subjugated the ancient inhabitants, who were either 
made tributary and robbed of their rights as citizens, 
(Perioeci, Lacedaemonians, in the more confined sense 
ot the Avord, 96 note), or perhaps, in case of obstinate 
resistance or insurrection, were even deprived of free- 
dom altogether (Helotes). In Lacedsemon the Doric 
race displayed its pecuUar character in the great inde- 
pendence of the people and their freedom from foreign 
influence. 

§ 2. Administration of Lycurgus, (J^^^ 

88. We know very little of the Lacedaemonian 
commonwealth during the times which immediately 
succeeded the Doric immigration. At a very early 
period it seems to have been the theatre of contentions 
between the kings and people. Lycurgus however 
(about the year b. o 884) re-established order by 
creating or (to speak more correctly) shaping and 
strengthening out of elements which already existed, a 
constitution, built upon the solid foundation of heredi- 
tary custom and precedent. This form of govern- 
ment, whilst it permitted to the citizens the right of 
laboring for their own support, at the same time 
strictly enforced the subjection of the individual to the 
commonwealth ; man's whole existence was to be cir- 
cumscribed within the limits of the citizen's political 
life ; foreign influence to be excluded ; and the founda- 
tion of independence, moderation, and political union, 
to be laid in stricty defined and unchangeable regula- 
tions. In some particulars the institutions of Lycurgus 
resembled the ancient forms of government in the 
heroic ages. 

§ 3. The rise of Lacedcemon — Hegemony. 

69. The effect of the warlike spirit developed by 
suoi a constitution, and of strength thus concentrated, 
was first displayed in the subjugation of the remnant 

3 
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of Achaean inhabitants, in the conquest of Messenia,* 
and in successful wars with the Arcadians and Ar- 
gives. At a later period the Spartans gradually ex- 
tended their influence over almost the whole of the 
Peloponnesus, mingling in all the affairs of the neigh- 
bouring states, and especially strengthening their in- 
terest by the protection which they afforded to the 
aristocracy against tyranny on one side, and demo- 
cracy on the other. 90. This leadership, or Hegemony, 
which was at first confined to the Peloponnesus, ex- 
tended itself after the Persian war to the whole of 
Greece and the colonies, but found a powerful oppo- 
nent in Athens. That state, it is true, was over- 
thrown in the Peloponnesian war (b. c. 431 — 404) ; 
but Sparta soon lost the fruits of her victory through 
her own overbearing and selfish policy, and the sup- 
port which she always gave to the most hateful 
oligarchy, wherever it was to be found. In conse- 
quence of this conduct, not only Athens, but for a 
short time even Thebes, again opposed her with 
success. ^ 

S 4. Decline of Lacedcemon, \^ 

91. During the occurrence of these events the 
Spartan constitution had .gradually been departing 
fi*om its original character. Somewhat more than a 
hundred years after the time of Lycurgus, an important 
alteration was made by the establishment of the Eph5ri, 
who were enabled to give a conistitutional support to 
the people, and soon (partly through the degeneracy 
of the royal families) became more powerful than the 
kings themselves. The constitution of Lycurgus was 
in fact suited only to a small state and a people of cir- 
cumscribed views, who were firmly attached to the 
existing and traditional state of things. It imposed un- 
natural fetters on the free will and development of in- 

* Tho first war was from b. c. 743 to 723 ; the second b. c. 685 — 
€68, according to Pausanias. 
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dividuals, and consequently was shaken to its founda- 
tion, as soon as the acquaintance with foreign countries, 
which was the natural result of wars, especially of 
maritime wars, taught the people to enlarge their poli- 
tical horizon. The consequence of this was the gradual 
dissolution of all the bands which united the citizen to 
the state, and the triumph of unlimited selfishness. 
92. In proportion as the state itself, in opposition to 
the views of Lycurgus, sought an increase of dominion 
and subsequently of wealth, did the lust of power and 
yearning after riches take possession of the people. 
Eren the Kings and Ephori, as well as the members 
of the Senate, were pre-eminently open to bribery. 
Thus the form of government, partly through the de- 
crease in the number of burghers (occasioned princi- 
pally by their wars), and partly thfough the distribution 
of property which gradually became more unequal, and 
the increasing mass of inhabitants, 'who, although free, 
had no voice in the state, was transformed into an op- 
pressive oligarchy. 

§ 5 Fall of the Spartan Commonwealth. 

93. In this manner the Spartan Commonwealth 
gradually crumbled away, never regaining its full 
power, although it sometimes even yet played an im- 
portant part. The attempt of Agis III. (b. c. 240) to 
restore the ancient order of things by a new division 
of land and the introduction of fresh burghers, com- 
pletely miscarried. Cleomgnes III; (b. c. 226) was for 
a time more successful : for he abolished the Ephorate, 
and endeavoured to re-establish equality among the 
citizens, and restore the spirit of the Lycurgian con- 
stitution ; but his projects were eventually overthrown 
by the Macedonians. At length the Romans interfered 
in the struggle between the Spartans and Achaeans, 
and made themselves masters of the Peloponnesus 

(B. c. 146), permitting however a certain measure of 
reedom to Sparta. Even fhe institutions of Lycurgus 
retained in some degree their form until the fifth cen* 
tury of the Christian era. 
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INHABITANTS OF LACED^MON. 

§ 1. Spartans. 

94. The inhabitants of Laconia were either free- 
men or slaves. The former consisted partly of Spar- 
tiates, partly of Periceci, Mothftces, Nothi, Neodam5des, 
and foreigners. The Spartiates {2naQtiatai)^ descend* 
ed as they were from the original Dorian settlers, and 
themselves the dominant race, secured by the posses- 
sion of landed property, exempted from the labour of 
agriculture, mechanical trades, and other burgher-like 
employments, with characters formed by the public 
education which the^aw prescribed, and by their con- 
tinued intercourse with the other citizens, were the 
sole possessors of full political rights, and were all 
placed by the constitution on the same footing (ofiotoi 
in Xenoph. and Demosth.) 95. We find in Sparta, as 
in all the Doric states, three qtvlaC — viz. *TXXetg, Jvfiapeg 
and UoificpvXoi*, which, according to the legend, derived 
their names from Heracleid princes, but nevertheless 
seem to indicate the three races, from the amalgama- 
tion of which the Doric people were formed. The 
tribe 'TXleig, into which the Heraclidae were admit- 
ted, had the first rank. The three principal tribes 
were divided into thirty to^ai. Admission to the rights 
of Spartan citizenship was not common until the time 
of Agis III. and Cleomgnes III., who conferred the 
distinction on many of the Perioeci. On the other 
hand, from the time of the Peloponnesian war we find 
a steadily increasing class of free inhabitants without 
active political privileges. . 

• In some states we find a fourth tribe, probably a remnant rf (he 
Driginal ii^abitants. 
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} 2. Free inhabitants, who were excluded by birth from 

the rights of citizenship. 

96. The PericBci {niQiotyLoi) or Lacedsemonians* 
(inhabitants of the country as distinguished from the 
Spartiates or inhabitants of the city), the descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants, were for the most part of 
Achaean origin. They possessed, it is true, personal 
freedom and landed property, and seem ever to 
have been allowed a special administration for the 
management of their commercial affairs : but they paid 
tribute, rendered military service, were excluded from 
all positive political rights, such as a voice in public 
afiairs, the magistracy, and intermarriage with citizens ; 
and were consequently in a position extraneous to the 
state, like the socii of the Romans. After the conquest 
of Messenia we find mention of 100 cities inhabited by 
Periceci. In addition to agriculture they employed 
themselves in handicraft and trade, and do not seem, 
generally speaking, to have been in indigent circum- 
stances. 97. The Mothaces' (jio&aKss — to be distin- 
guished from (io&mfeg, slaves born and educated in the 
house, vemce), appear to have been the sons of foreign- 
ers, here and there perhaps of Helots, who were edu- 
cated with the children of the Spartiates. They were 
by no means considered as citizens, unless, like Lysan- 
der, they obtained that distinction by merit; which 
seems to have happened especially in the case of those 
who were also called Nothi (vo^ot) ; these were the 
sons of a Spartiate, either by a foreign or a female 
Helot, and might become citizens by adoption. 98. 
The Neodamddes (veodaiiddeig) were emancipated 
slaves or Helots. In the Peloponnesian war, for in- 

^ This word in its more extensive significations is used as a common 
name for Periceci and Spartiates. 

• The Laconian word ftdOoKts is rendered by some writers ovvTpo<pot or 
T^tftot. Mailer (as qnoted by Liddell and Scott, s. v. fiSduv) says that 
the ftddtaves and udOaxes were children of HehU, brought up as foster 
-jrotlters of the young Spartans, and eventually emancipated, but usually 
without acquiring civic rights. See also Smith's Diet, of Gk. and Rom. 
Antiq. article Ilelotes, 
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Stance* Helots were employed as heavy-armed soldiers 
with the promise of freedom ; and in later times, this 
mode of supplying the want of Hoplites was so often 
resorted to, that the armies of Sparta consisted in a 
great measure of such Neodamodes. We find frequent 
mention also of foreigners at Sparta, especially in later 
times. 

§ 3. Helots, 

99. The Spartan bondtmen oi Helots {EXXodiss^) 
were probably ancient inhabitants of the country, who 
had been punished for their obstinate resistance, or for 
subsequent insurrections, by being made either public 
slaves (dovXoi tov xoirov), or assigned to individuals with 
the portion of land allotted to each citizen. In the 
latter case, however, it was not lawful for their mas- 
ters either to put them to death or to emancipate them ; 
nor, generally, speaking, could they be sold without the 
land. 100. In the prosperous days of the common- 
wealth their number exceeded 200,000. In time of 
peace they cultivated the estates of their lords: to 
whom they were obliged to deliver yearly a certain 
quantity of produce (a/rogpo^a^), the overplus being re- 
served for their own use. They were also employed 
in every sort of mechanical trade, as well as other 
services in town as well as country. In war they 
attended their masters as light-armed soldiers (t^fXoi) 
aiid yeomen, and in later times were especially em- 
ployed in the service of the navy. 

§ 4. Condition of the Helots. 

101. The condition of the Helots was, generally 
speaking, a hard one ; retaining, as they did, the con- 

' Some derive the word from'EXoj, a city which ofi^red an obstinate 
resistance to the Dorians, or from IXo^, a wet, low district ; a more pro- 
bable deriviation, however, seems to be from the verb lX«tr. It has been 
also supposed that the Helots were a race which had been subdued before 
the invasion of the Dorians, and were found by them in slavery. See 
Thirlwall's Hist, of GreeeCy vol. i. p. 129, 130. 

^ Seventy medimni of barley for a man, twelve for a woman, with a 
proportionate quantity of oil and wine. 
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scioi^ness of being oppressed, they naturally incurred 
the suspicion of the Spartiates, especially when the 
number of free citizens began rapidly to decrease. 
One way of diminishing their numbers, and keeping a 
watchful eye over them, was the so-called secret war 
(xQvmeia^), By the constitution of Lycurgus, accord- 
ing to some writers, the young Spartans were per- 
mitted at certain seasons to traverse the country by 
night and put to death any Helots, wfaom they hap- 
pened to meet. 102. We may, or perhaps, must 
suppose, however, that tie object of such a practice, at 
its original institution, was simply to inure the young 
Spartan to the hardships of war, and promote a vigi- 
lant superintendence of the Helots ; and that the hor- 
rprs of which we read, were the result of subsequent 
abuses. During the Peloponnesian war extraordinary 
and atrocious measures seem so have been adopted for 
the purpose of removing 2000 of these unfortunate 
persons. Yet the door of freedom was not entirely 
closed against them (98) ; and we find that in later 
times they were emancipated by thousands. -> 

§ 5. Partition of the Land among the free inhabitants. 

103. Originally there seems to have been no essen- 
tial distinction, as regarded privileges or the possession 
of landed property, between the citizens of Lacedae- 
mon. A fresh, or at least a different, division of pro- 
perty took place under Lycurgus, and another after the 
conquest of Messenia, when the lots (xXiQOi) assigned 
to the Periceci were fixed at 30,000, and those of the 
Spartiates or citizens at 9000. These lots, which were 
nearly of equal value, could neither be divided nor 
alienated, but must descend to one heir, who was 
charged with the support of the other members of his 
family. 104. But this very arrangement by degrees 
produced great inequality, since some individuals were 
reduced to poverty by the claims of a large family, 

*» See ThiHwairs Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 130. 
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whilst Others became possessors of several lots by iiv 
heritance. The means devised to remove this ine- 
quality were the granting permission to several brothers 
to marry one wife ; or adoption, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, the law which regulated the marriage of heiresses 
{imTiafiaTideg) ; or the sending out of colonies : but such 
measures were gradually discovered to be inadequate 
to the end proposed; especially when the great earth- 
quake in B. c. 466, the insurrection of the Helots which 
immediately followed, and subsequently the Pelopon- 
nesian war, had cost many Spartiates their lives. 
105. The inequality was yet further increased by a law 
of the Ephor Epitadeus (date unknown, but later than 
Lysander), which permitted, not indeed the sale, but 
the disposition or bequeathing by will of the lots. We 
find indeed the number of citizens gradually diminish- 
ing in so extraordinary a manner, and the inequality 
of property so increasing, that in the titne of Agis III. 
there were but 700 citizens, and of these only 100 
were landowners. 

§ 6. Consequences of the gradual decrease in the num- 
ber of citizens, and the inequality of property. 

106. This inequality of property produced by de- 
grees great inequality of political rights, and at last 
gave birth to an oligarchy ; since by the constitution 
of Lycurgus the complete exercise oif such rights was 
closely connected with Spartan education, and with 
the capability of sharing the Spartan mode of life. We 
may especially notice here the difference mentioned by 
Xenophon between the ofjioioi and the vftofisioveg ; the 
former being citizens who enjoyfed full political rights, 
the latter those, it would appear, who, as persons of 
Spartan descent, were not excluded by their birth from 
the same privileges, but for want of property could 
take no part in Spartan education, or were compelled 
to earn their livelihood by some handicraft or other 
trade, or were too poor to bear their share of expense 
at the public table. 
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THE GOVERNMENT. 
§ 1. Partition of the Government 

107. At an early period disputes arose between the 
people and the kingly authority, which had been origin- 
ally divided between the two Heracleid families. These 
disputes led to the constitution introduced by Lycurgus, 
-which was founded on the principle of developing ex- 
isting relations, without the publication of a complete 
code of written laws ; for the few legal maxims {Qiirgai) 
which we attribute to Lycurgus, seem to have refer- 
ence simply to certain rights which were the subject of 
dispute between the different powers of the state. 
108. By them the authority was divided "between the 
Senate, the Assembly of the people, and the magistrates, 
of whom the Kings alone had any political importance 
at first, although their power was afterwards obscured 
by a m^stracy of more recent institution — the Eph- 
5rate. The Kings, the EphSri, and the Senate together, 
seem to have composed the government or supreme 
administration, which authors comprehend under the 
term ja tilrj. 109. In one point of view the constitu- 
tion of Sparta may be called democratic ; but since the 
DSmos, properly so called (doifiog), or Assembly of citi- 
zens who possessed complete political rights, was only 
a small and steadily diminishing section, as compared 
with the free inhabitants who had no voice in public 
affairs (the Perioeci, Mothaces, Neodamodes, 98, For- 
eigners, and HypomeiSnes, 106), it may, when thus 
considered, be called aristocratic, and even, in its later 
stages, oligarchical.* 

' The Spartan goyemment was, in substance, a close, unscrapnious, 
ind well-obeyed oligarchy — ^including within it, as subordinate, those por- 
tions which had once been dominant, the Kings and the Senate, and 
softening the odium, without abating the mischief^ of the system, by its 
ammal change of the ruling ephors. — Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 
476. 
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§ 2. The Senate. 

110. The Senate (yBQOv^ia, Lacon. ysQtaaid) con 
sisted, besides the two Kings, of twenty-eight mem- 
bers, who were chosen for life by popular acelamatum 
(^oj), and must be above sixty years of age, and of 
irreproachable character. They were irresponsible 
As the influence of the Eph5ri increased, those magis- 
trates gradually usurped the right of sharing their de- 
liberations and presiding at their meetings. 111. The 
business of the Senate was to transact all aflfairs erf 
state, either publicly in the popular assembly, or pri- 
vately in conjunction with the Ephori, and also to sit 
in judgment on capital crimes committed by the citi- 
zens, and the offences of their Kings. The advanced 
. age of the senators was believed to be a security for 
the conservative tendency of the constitution. 

§ 3. The Popular Assembly. 

112. The Popular Assembly (called in the Doric 
dialect, aXia) was held (according to a Rh^tra, pre- 
served by Plutarch, Lucurg. c. 6) at stated periods and 
on a particular spot. It possessed the sovereign right 
of electing the great officers of the commonwealth, the 
Senate, and doubtless the Ephdri ; and of entertaining 
the most important state questions, which were brought 
before it by the government, strictly so called (ra wl^), 
or by the Senate in concert with the Kings and Ephori, 
whose general meetings were held publicly in the As- 
sembly. 113. But the people's share in these discus- 
sions, as in the heroic ages, was of a somewhat passive 
character. They did not possess the power of origin- 
ating any measure, nor even of proposing a modification 
of the plans laid before them : so limited indeed was 
their authority, that when in ancient times they were 
thought to have exceeded their powers, a law was 
passed (in the reign of Theopompus and Polydorus, 
rather more than a hundred years after the time of 
Lycurgus), authorizing the Senate and Kings {hqm 
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Bvyephs xal oQiayitnu) to pronounce such a decision nuL 
and void. The government seems also to have pos- 
sessed a discretionary power of communicating or 
^withholding information. 114. The object in fact of 
the people's attendance appears to have been, partly 
that they might hear the decisions of the government, 
and partly that in the event of any difference of opinion 
(between the Senate and Ephori for instance), the 
question might be submitted to them and be settled by 
their authority. The Assembly possessed no judicial 
j>owers. The regular mode of expressing their opinion 
-was not by voting, but by acclamation. The division 
suggested by the Ephor Sthenelaidas (Thucyd. i. 87), 
because he could not distinguish which side had the 
majority of voices, must be considered an exception to 
the general rule. Every Spartiate was entitled to be 
present at the Assembly, provided he had completed 
his thirtieth year, and was in possession of full political 
privileges. 

§4. Magistrates — The Kings. 

115. Notwithstanding their name, the Lacedaemo- 
nian Kings can hardly be considered a distinct power 
in the state ; for their political importance, especially 
in time of peace, was of a very limited character. 
Both the Kings (fiaxsiXugf also imayirou in the old Kke- 
trai) were of the two Heracleid families — ^the Agldae 
and EurypontXdee. The succession was hereditary, 
preference being given to a son born during the reign 
of his father over those who were born before he as- 
cended the throne : if there were no sons, the next of 
kin succeeded, but in no case a member of the other 
royal house. If the King were a minor, guardians 
(ftQodtMi) were chosen from his nearest relations. 
116. The Kings were members of the Senate, where 
they presided, but had no votes like the other members : 
they acted as judges in certain family affairs, as adop- 
tion, disputed succession, and the marriage of heiresses ; 
overlooked the arrangement of 'the public streets, su- 
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perintended the public sacrifices, particularly the wor- 
ship of Zeus, and maintained the connection of the 
state with the Delphic oracle, the national sanctuanr of 
the Dorians. 117. In war, and beyond the limits of the 
country, they took command of the army, with very 
extended powers : at first both acted as leaders ; but 
subsequently only one : and we even find, in later times, 
that the command was intrusted to other individuals. 
When the war was ended, they might be called to ac- 
count for the manner in which they had discharged 
their duty. Every month they were required to swear, 
that they would govern according to the laws; the 
Ephori in the name of the people also swearing, that 
they would maintain the sovereign power inviolate. 
Their authority in time of war was gradually circum- 
scribed, especially by the growing power of the Ephori. 
118. For their maintenance they had property in the 
country of the Perioeci, a part of all the sacrifices, a 
house in the city, and provisions at the public expense. 
Among their prerogatives we may reckon precedence 
at all public assemblies and meals, with other marks of 
distinction paid to them in life and after death. ^ 

§5. TheEphGri, 

119. The Eph5ri (scpogoi) in the time of Lycurgus 
seem to have been merely judicial officers, whose busi- 
ness it was to settle law-suits between the citizens ; 
but at a later period (especially from the time of The- 
opompus, about the year b. c. 757), the office gradually 
raised itself to a position of the highest authority. Of 
its progressive development we know nothing. Its 
political importance and popularity seem to have le- 
sulted from its character, as representing the majesty 
of the people in opposition to the Kings and Senate ; 
the Ephdri being chosen annually, and all Spartiates, 
even of the humbler families, being eligible. 120. 
Their authority gradually increased to such an extent, 
that all other magistr.ates, and even the Kings them- 
selves, were prosecuted, suspended, or imprisoned by 
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them at their discretion To them was intrusted the 
superintendence of public education and morals. They 
claimed precedence in the Senate and popular Assem- 
blies, and great influence in the most important public 
affairs; gave audience to foreign ambassadors, and 
themselves sent out embassies and messengers {axvjaXrj)^ 
settled campaigns, and appointed the leaders of the 
army. 121. Every month they exchanged an oath 
with the Kings (117); and in after times not only 
chose two of their number to control them in time of 
war, but even possessed the power every ninth year 
of removing them from office by means of a spectatio 
de cash. They themselves were responsible to no 
one but their successors.* Their constant endeavours 
to weaken the monarchy were favoured by its own 
demoralization, and by the eagerness with which each 
of the royal houses sought their assistance, for the pur- 
pose of injuring its rivd. 

§ 6. Other public officers, 

122. We read of other officers, each of whom 
seems to have exercised a certain jurisdiction in his 
own department : the naidovofiog, for instance, superin- 
tended the discipline of the boys and young men, and 
was assisted by subordinates termed ^ideoi (fii^voi), of 
whom there were probably five. There were also the 
aQfioavpoi, who watched over the conduct of their wo- 
nien, and the i/iniXafgot, or inspectors of the market. 
Other officials were the nv&ioi (in Spartan 7iot&soi\ four 
^^11 appointed by the Kings to visit Delphi ; the 
^Qo^evoi^ whose business it was to provide accommo- 
dation for foreign ambassadors and the guests of the 
state ; and the agfioatai, or commissioners sent to con* 
quered countries or cities. Some of the officers em- 
ployed in time of war will be noticed hereafter. 

» See Grote's Hist, of Greece, vol. ii. p. 472, 473. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF. THE GOVERNMENT. 

§ 1. Its object. 



123. It would be more difficult at Sparta, than in 
other countries, to draw an exact line between the 
eiforts made by the state to promote its objects, and 
the individual exertions of the people; since every 
thing like domestic life was almost entirely absorbed 
in the commonwealth. The very existence of the in 
dividual was merged in the idea of the state, and all 
his interests concentrated in this one point. Nor was 
this " state" an idea which was permitted to develop 
itself freely in conjunction with public opinion, but 
rather a narrow prison in which the people were 
chained by education and the unchangeableness of 
their customs. 124. So strong indeed was the build- 
ing, that for centuries it resisted the development of the 
popular mind : but the direction which this development 
at last took, became for that very reason the more per- 
nicious, when the chains of ancient belief and custom 
had been broken link by link, and individuals, bursting 
loose from the state, learned to seek within themselves 
alone the point in which all their desires were thence- 
forth to centre. 



A. Administration of Justice. 

§ 2. Judicial Authority. 

125. The administration of the Spartan laws was 
founded on custom and precedent. The judicial au- 
thority was in the hands of the Senate or the magis- 
tracy, to the entire exclusion of the popular Assembly. 
Capital offences were judged by the Senate ; private 
disputes, especially such as regarded property, were 
settled by the Ephori. 126. To the Kings belonged 
the right of deciding questions concerning succession, 
the marriage of heiresses, adoption, and the distribution 
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amongst the citizens of the expenses incurred in the 
formation and improvement of the public streets. 
OiTences committed by the Kings were judged by the 
Senate in conjunction with the Ephori. There seem 
also to have been several other magistrates, each in- 
vested with judicial authority in his own department. 

§ 3. PunishmenU, 

127. The punishments were fines (considerable 
only in the case of kings, generals, or harmostae, 122), 
curtailment of civil rights (attfiia), and death. 'j4tifiia 
was inflicted on all who violated the public discipline ; 
and in its fullest extent was the punishment of cow- . 
ards (of TQsaarteg)^ whose offence was visited with 
complete degradation. Their capital punishments 
were strangulation, and hurling the offender into a 
chasm (Haiddag). 



B. Religion, 
§ 4. God jj the Spartans. 

128. Among the Hellenic gods the most highly 
honoured at Sparta were Apollo, the national divinity 
of the Dorians, and his sister ArtCmis (^jiQiufuQ). 
Zeus, H6ra, Athene {^A^dvoi), Poseidon, {UoffBidap and 
noteidoiv\ Demeter (/fafidTtig), Aphrodite, Dionysus, 
Ares, the Muses (jimaaiy ficoai) and Er5s, were also 
worshipped. The Kings were priests of the Lacedae- 
monian and Heavenly Zeus. As Dorians, the Spar- 
tans especially honoured the Delphic oracle of Apollo, 
which they consulted on all important occasions. 
Their heroes were Heracles, the founder of the Doric 
race, Hyacinthus, Castor and Pollux, Menelaus and 
Lycurgus. 

5 ^' Sectional Festivals, 

129. The most remarkable of these were: 1. Ta- 
Wi>/«, a feast held at Amyclae in honour of the Carnei- 
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an Apollo and his favourite Hyacinthus, which lasted 
three days. 2. rvfivonaidiai (instituted in b. c. 665), 
a festival of Apollo and Dionysus, at which young men 
danced naked and practised gymnastic exercises. 3. 
KoQVBia (b. c. 676), a nine days' feast in honour of 
Apollo Carneius, during which the people lived in 
tents, in imitation of an encampment. Musical con- 
tests also formed a part of the solemnities at this fes- 
tival. 



C. Military Affairs. 

§ 6. The Army — Weapons of the Soldiers. 

130. The Spartan army consisted of Spartiates, 
Lacedaemonians, and Helots. Its nucleus was origin- 
ally formed by the Spartiates. Its strength depended 
on circumstances, as, for example, whether all the 
males capable of bearing arms (those from the age of 
twenty to sixty, Ificpgovgoi) were called out, or only a 
part (viz. those from thirty-five to forty). 131. The 
equipment of the Spartan Hoplites consisted of a brazen 
coat of mail, a very large shield (aanig x^^v)* * l<^^g 
lance (dogv), a short sword (5v^>l?y), a helmet, and a 
purple cloak (qiotvmg atoXi^), As early as the Pelopon- 
nesian war it was found necessary to employ Helots 
as heavy-armed soldiers, with a promise of emancipa- 
tion. At a later period the citizens served only at 
home and in neighbouring districts; armies sent on 
foreign service being composed in a great measure of 
Periceci and Neodamodes. In the reign of Agesilaus 
(b. c: 399 — 355) we find mercenary troops employed 

§ 7. Arrangement and divisions of the Army, 

132. The efficiency of the Spartan army consisted 
principally in the judicious gradation of the command- 
ers and commanded, and in the scientific system of 
military tactics, the effect of which was strengthened 
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n the better days of the commonwealth by the strict 
discipline and subordination which at that time pre- 
vailed. The strength of the army lay chiefly in the 
Hoplites. The whole force was divided into six fiogai, 
each fioQu into . four Xoxoi, each Xoxog into two irerre* 
xoGTveg, and each nerrexotnig into two ipmfAotiou. The 
Enom5tia was from twenty-five to thirty-two strong, 
the numbers varying probably according to the size of 
the arniy. 133. What proportion the military divi- 
sions bore to the civil does not distinctly appear. The 
cavalry, an inconsiderable part of the army, was divid- 
ed into ovXafioL We read of. two distinguished corps, 
the UxiQitai (in the Feloponnesian war), a picked body 
of 600 men'', who were stationed on the left wing, and 
the innsig^ or royal body-guard, who were posted in 
the centre, and generally seem to have served on foot. 
The corps consisted of 300 chosen Eph^bi, the five 
eldest of whom (aya&oeQyoi) were drafted off every year 
that they might be employed in embassies and other 
public services. The Helots formed the light-armed 
companies. Each Spartan had at least one, and often 
more of these men (in the Persian war seven), who 
acted as his servant and covered his flank. 

§ 8, Officers. 

134. The army was commanded by the Kings, at 
first by both conjointly, afterwards by one. Their 
council consisted of the fioXs/iaQxoh the captains of 
morae (132), and in later times of the two Ephori, by 
whom tneir authority was greatly circumscribed. Agis, 
we are told, had a college of ten avfi^ovXoi. At a sub- 
sequent period we find the army commanded by other 
Spartans (such as Brasidas, Gylippus, Lysander, &c.) 
The remaining officers were the Xo^oiyoi, 7rerrrixo(jriJQsg,\ 
iffoiAoroQxaif and the InnaQfAoatai or commanders of the . 
cavalry divisions, with the Innayqitai or captains of one /' 
hundred hnsig. 

' That the Scirites were cavalry, may be inferred, though not with 
^rtainty, from Xenoph. Cyr. 4. 2. 1. 
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§ 9. Wa7\ Battles. 

135. The campaign coma eaced with a sacrifice at 
.iome to Zeus Hagetor, and on the frontier (dia^ati^Qia) 
to Zeus and Athene. Then a pnest of Ares (nvgipogog) 
lighted the sacred fire, which was kept burning during 
the campaign. The religious feelings of the Spartans 
were eminently displayed in time of war : if the Diaba- 
teria were unfavourable, they remained at home ; nor 
would they engage in any expedition during their public 
festivals, particularly during the Cameia (129, 3). In 
camp, the usual gymnastic and warlike exercises were 
continued. The Helots were excluded from the camp. 
136. When the army formed in order of battle, the 
Kings occupied the centre, surrounded by a numerous 
staff, consisting of the Polemarchs (134), the two 
Ephori, diviners, physicians, flute-players, conquerors 
m the public games, &c. Before the battle a sacrifice 
was offered to the Muses and Bros. Then military 
music (to ifM§at^^ia9j the J^ofrro^stor, or March of Castor, 
for instance), was performed in anapaestic time, accom- 
panied by the war-song, which was often one of the 
martial strains of Tyrtseus (b. o. 680). The army then 
advanced in compact masses, keeping step to the music. 
Sometimes scientific manoeuvres and evolutions were 
employed {ll^tXiyiAoi, naqaymyai). 137. It was not cus- 
tomary to pursue a beaten enemy, or to plunder the 
dead. The science of the Spartans was displayed ex- 
clusively in the open field; of sieges, and the attack 
and defence of fortified places, they knew nothing. 
Military rewards and punishments consisted for the 
most part of honour and disgrace. Those who had 
most distinguished themselves by their bravery were 
rewarded with precedence in the public assemblies, 
garlands, and similar marks of respect. The slain re- 
ceived especial honours. Cowards {pi TQhavreg) were 
punished with Atimia (127). 

§ 10. Naval affairs. 

138. We gather from Herodotus that the naval 
force of the Spartans during the Persian war was very 
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insignificant, and that it was simply to its high reputa- 
tion that the state was indebted for the Hegemony by 
sea, which it was soon compelled to resign. It was 
not until the Peloponnesian war, that Sparta figured 
as a naval power. Helots were often employed to man 
the fleet. . It was usual to give their naval engage- 
ments as far as possible the character of battles on 
shore, by boarding the enemy's ships, and fighting on 
their decks. The commanders were called vavoQiot 
and inustoXt!^. 



D. Political Economy. 

§ 11. Income and Expenditure — Money. 

139. The expenditure of the Spartan government, 
which ^wns inooDsiderahle, was defrayed out of the 
tribute paid by the Perioeci, Ae estates belonging to 
the commonwealth, the extraordinary taxes, which 
were sometimes imposed, when circumstances required 
a larger revenue, and the proceeds of their Hegemony 
and w^ars. 140. Lycurgus prohibited the general use 
of gold and silver as a circulating medium, permitting 
only iron money, which had no value out of Laconia 
(the principal piece of money; niXafOf), This regula- 
tion applied, hovfev^r^ only io individuals: the state, 
as may easily be supposed, could not altogether dis- 
pense with a currency. Even the Perioeci, who were 
engaged in trade, were no doubt permitted to avail 
themselves of it : and at length we find the privilege 
of possessing the precious metals extended to the 
Kings and Commanders-in-chief; for Pausanias after 
the battle of Plataea retained two talents as his share 
of the booty, and pecuniary fines to a considerable 
amount were often imposed on the Kings at a later 
period of Grecian history. 






I 
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E. Other Public Institutions. 
§ 12. General remarks. 

141. The Spartan government, accustomed as ii 
was to consider the individual citizen as a cipher, ex- 
cept in so far as his welfare or ruin affected the general 
interest, naturally interfered in matters which, in other 
states, are generally left to each man's discretion. 
Thus, for example, marriage and the education of 
children from infancy were under the control of the 
government, which exacted from every man unswerv- 
ing and laborious attention to its interests, and im- 
posed all sorts of fetters and restraints, for the purpose 
of sustaining its own independence, and the perma- 
nence of the existing constitution. 

§ 13. Marriage. 

142. The object of marriage was to obtain a supply 
of sturdy citizens and warriors. With this view, the 
state imposed a penalty on celibacy {dUri ayafiiov), and 
even on those who married too late in life (dintj oxptya- 
fiiov). The father of three children enjoyed certain 
privileges, and a divorce was easily obtained where 
there were no children. A penalty was also imposed on 
unsuitable marriages (dixtj xaxoyufiiov), as for instance 
where the wife was too young. 143. The marriage 
solemnity consisted in a sort of rape or abduction of 
the bride. In the olden times no dowry was given ; 
but if the bride were without brothers, and conse- 
quently had inherited the estate (Kldros) of her father,' 
the land became the property of her husband. It was 
the duty of the Kings to decide questions affecting the 
marriage of heiresses (imnafjiandeg). Among the Spar- 
tans the married state was held in honour, and women 
enjoyed a reasonable share of liberty. 

* Before the law of Epitadeua (105) was passed, a female could not 
IH)aBe8s property in land undei any other circumstances than those here 
mentioned. 
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§ 14. Public Education of Boys, 

144. The great aim of the government was to form 
by means of education a race of citizens, whose bodily 
strength and powers of endurance, united to moral 
vigour and public spirit, would be a security for their 
performing efficiently the duties which it required. 
From their infancy children, especially boys, were 
looked upon as the property of the state. As soon as 
they were born, they were examined by the elders of 
their fathers' Phyk, for the purpose of ascertaining inat 
they had.no bodily infirmity or deformity, which might 
render it necessary to expose them. They were then 
left to their parents until their seventh year, when the 
state undertook their education, in order to accustom 
them to strict military discipline and qualify them for 
the army. 145. This public education and discipline, 
(which was the condition on which they were after- 
wards admitted to the full rights of citizens) was con- 
tinued step by step through different ages, the younger 
being always subordinate to their immediate seniors. 
They were divided, into ayiXai (in Spartan ^ovai, and 
the overseer ^ovayoQ), and Dmi, which were superin- 
tended by a nailiovonog and five (?) /JiSfioi. From their 
eighteenth year the young men were termed (iellHQsveg, 
from their twentieth eiiQeveg (iQivsg?), afterwards aqjui^sig^ 
and from their thirtieth avSgeg. Every citizen of full 
age possessed the right of admonishing and reproving 
those who were still under education. 

§ 15. Education with reference to the body. 

146. Their mode of life was exceedingly simple. 
Their diet was spare, but it was considered by no 
means disgraceful' to improve it by means of theft, 
which was thought good practice for their cunning and 

* The laxity of their notions respecting private property was the na- 
tural result of that state policy, which accustomed the citizens to think 
only of the public inferest. Hence the permission granted by the law, to 
appropriate in certain cases the moveable property o^ their neighbours, 
and ihe thieving practised by the Spartan boys. 
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courage. If however they were detected in attempt- 
ing to steal, they were subjected to severe corporal 
punishment for their awkwairdness.' 147. Their dress 
was simple; from the age of twelve thev received 
yearly a short cloak {tQi^mp), but were not allowed any 
shoes or covering for the head. Their beds were bun- 
dles of hay or reeds. Their exercises were gymnastics 
(leaping, wrestling, and hurling the discus and javelin), 
warlike dances (Tor instance the nv^Qipi and ^{paaig), 
and hunting. One mode of hardening them was a 
yearly flogging {dutfiaanymaig) in the temple of ArtCmis 
Orthia. 

§ 16. Education with reference to the mind. 

148. The Spartan education was by no means fa- 
vourable to a free and liberal expansion of the under- 
standing. Scenic representation?, and the arts of 
sophists or rhetoricians were always viewed by them 
with distrust ; thus whilst sophistry, rhetoric, and phi- 
losophy were considered important parts of education 
in other countries of Greece, these sciences were 
either entirely excluded or very sparingly cultivated at 
Sparta. Their intellectual training was in consequence 
restricted to what was absolutely necessary, music and 
singing ; chiefly odes in honour of the gods, of their 
native land, or of renowned men ; or war-songs (fjiely 
i/A^ccj^Qia ivonXia), which they were taught to accom- 
pany on some instrument. 149. These songs were 
composed in the simple and nervous Doric harmony, 
the distinguishing charcteristics of which were force 
and gravity ; for even music, as the expression of popu- 
lar feeling, partook of the conservative character which 
distinguished all the institutions of a government jealous 
of the slightest innovation. In order to accustom the 
boys to listen to the grave conversation of their elders, 

' It seems a gross, though not an nncommon mistake, to treat this 
practice as a violation of property and an encouragement to theft ; it was 
a preparation, not more remarkable than many others, for the hardships 
and shifts of a military life. Thirlwall's Hiai. of Greece, yo\. i. p. 136. 
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hey were sometimes permitted to be present at the 
public meals. In every instance the greatest respect 
aod obedience to elders was strictly enforced. Some- 
times a friendly connexion of a very intimate kind was 
formed between persons of different ages {sujmfiiXag 
and atrag). 

§17. Education of Girls. 

150. The education of their girls was also public, 
and closely resembled that of the boys. Generally 
speaking, the Spartan women enjoyed greater freedom 
than the lonians, and were more deeply interested in 
the welfare of their husbands and of the state. 

§ 18. Men — iJieir mode of life. 

151, Prom the thirtieth year the youths belonged 
to the class of men, and were thenceforth free from the 
oversight of the PaedonCmi, and the necessity of living 
continually together, from which until that age not even 
marriage could exempt them. Still the feeling of de- 
pendence on the state was in many particulars retained ; 
in their public meals, for example (avadinaf qndiria^), at 
which all were obliged to be present, unless they were 
offering sacrifice, or engaged in hunting (a(piditog tjtiiQa). 
152. At these meals the principal dish was the black 
broth (^aqiiy aifjiaria) with barley-bread (alcpita, fia^ai). 
Sometimes, however, an addition (cWixia) was made 
to the entertainment (alxXof), by individuals, who sent 
in a portion of the meats offered in sacrifice, or the 
produce of their chase ; and in after times, when dis- 
cipline had relaxed, many persons were accustomed to 
bring expensive dishes to the common table, or to attend 
irregularly at the Syssitia. 153. Each was bound to 
contribute his monthly proportion (viz. 1 medimnus of 
barley, 8 congii (x^vs=congius) of wine, 5 minse of 
cheese, 2J minae of figs, and a small payment in mo- 
ncy) ; neglect of this regulation subjected the offender 

' In some writers (piXtna. 
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to the loss of civic privileges. New members were 
admitted by vote. GenersJly fifteen sat together at 
each table (amKfivoi). These messmates we^e also 
comrades in the field. Even children were admitted 
to these meals, that they might listen to the conversa- 
tion of men; and after the entertainment questions 
were proposed to them, for the purpose of sharpening 
their wit, and accustoming them to answer briefly and 
distinctly. Hence the expression, a laconic answer. 

§ 19. Other modes of sustaining the ancient discipline. 

154. It was required by the law that not only tiie 
diet, but the dwellings also, and domestic economy, 
even of their Kings, should be exceedingly simple, and 
that all, as far as it was possible, should fare alike. 
Their dress, 11 addition to the ChitOn (the only gar- 
ment of boys), consisted of the coarse short Laconic 
Himation {rgi^rnvt rgt^oinop), a broad-brimmed hat 
(niXog), and a pair of sandals of simple construction 
{anXat). In his hand the Spartan generally carried a 
stick {GxvrdXrl), The dress of the women was also 
much lighter and more simple than that of the Ionic 
females. 155. Intercourse with foreigners was rendered 
very difficult, not only by the prohibition of current 
coin, but also by the Jaw, which forbade the Spartans 
to travel abroad without the express sanction of the 
government, and the caution exercised in granting per- 
mission to strangers to visit or reside at Sparta (^si^la-^ 
aia of the Spartans). ^ 

§20. Relaxation of discipline. 

156. By such institutions, which promoted sim- 
plicity of manners and equality of property, whilst they 
cherished public spirit, and prevented in a great mea- 
sure any intercourse with foreigners, the constitution 
was for a while sustained in its old Laconic chariacter. 
When however the Spartans, especially in the Persian 
war, had become acquainted with foreign lands and 
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manners, and experienced the charms of pleasures 
hitherto unknown, the severity of their discipline 
gradually relaxed ; and the whole system of govern- 
ment, no longer adapted to the enlarged views of the 
people, and at the same time incapable from its unpliant 
character of being either modified or developed, lost all 
power of regulating or guiding individual exertions. 
157. This degeneracy of manners was especially re- 
markable at the period of the Peloponnesian war. 
The number of citizens continued to decrease, and 
equality of property became little more than a name 
(103-106). Selfishness and avarice extended their 
grasp ; the most shameless corruption prevailed in all 
public offices, low as well as high ; thus fulfilling to a 
considerable extent the well-known oracular proverb, 
a (piXoxQfjfiaria Snaqrav oXEii SXXo dl ovdir. 



APPENDIX.^ 

CRETE. 

§1, Historical sketch of the Country. 

168. Although the peculiarities of the Doric char- 
acter were most prominently displayed at Sparta, we 
find, nevertheless, many of its more striking features 
in the other Doric states, such as Argos, Epidaurus, 
Corinth, Sicyon, and in the Doric colonies. Crete at a 
very early period was colonized by Dorians, but whether 
this immigration occurred in the remotest ages, or not 
until the times of the Heraclldae, has never been satis- 
factorily ascertained. 159. Tradition derives the an- 
cient laws and constitution of the island from the 
heroes Minos and Rhadamanthus, whose Doric origin 
is very uncertain. Crete was divided into several 

* Since the Cretan constitation resembles that of Sparta in so many 
particnlars, it has been thought desirable to give an outline of its most 
important features in the form of an Appendix. Compare Thirlwall's 
Hist, of Greece, vol. i. pp. 122-124. 

4 
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States, independent of one another, but united by con 
federacies (iHatofurohg^ 11. ii. 649). At the siege of 
Troy, Idomgneus and Meridnes, according to Homer, 
were the leaders of the Cietans, In Odyssey xix. 177, 
the Dorians in Crete are termed rQixcuHeCf an epithet 
which would seem to indicate that the poet was aware 
of its occupation by the three Doric tribes. 

§2. The Constitution. 

160. In Crete, as in Sparta, none but the Dorians, 
generally speaking, enjoyed the full rights of citizen- 
ship. The other inhabitants were a conquered peq- 
fie, who occupied a position similar to that of the 
^erioBci {virii}iooi)y or of the Helots. Those who were 
employed on the public estates were denominated 
/Apcottat or fivmtaif the slaves of private persons yXaQmrai 
or aq)aQiMmrcu. Their condition, however, would seem 
to be more tolerable than that of the Spartan Helot. We 
read also of XQvaoipt^oiy or purchased slaves. 161. The 
government was vested in a Senate {yeQcopia^ yegovaia), 
consisting of thirty members, chosen from the Cosmi 
who retired from office, the public AssemWy {&yoQd)y 
which, like that of the Spartans, merely decided ques- 
tions proposed by the Senate and Cosmi, and the Magis- 
trates, of whom the highest, termed xocfioi or Hoafuoi, 
were ten in number. Tne Cosmi commanded the army 
in time of war, and presided in the Senate and Assem- 
bly of the people. 

• 

§ 3. Discipline and mode of life. 

162. The discipline and mode of life closely resem- 
bled that of the Spartans. The education was strict, 
and began at seven years old. It consisted chiefly of 
bodily exercises, hunting, and music, which they en- 
deavoured to preserve unchanged, like the music of 
Sparta. We find also the same friendly connexion 
oetween the old and young (q)iXi]twg and xXbipoc). The 
men assembled at public tables (apdQia) which were 
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maintained partly at their own cost, and partly at the 
expense of the state. They eschewed agriculture, 
mechanical labour, and trade. In after times many of 
them served as mercenary soldiers, and some practised 
piracy. Gradually the constitution assumed a more 
democratic character, and the struggle of opposing 
parties continued until the subjugation of the island by 
the Romans. 



ATHENS (ai 'A{>7ivui). 

CHOROGRAPHY. 

§ 1. The Country. 

163. Attica (L^twx^, a mountainous peninsula ly- 
ing between Bceotia (from which it is separated by the 
chains of Cithaeron and Fames), the Saronic gulf, and 
the iEgean sea, is divided by nature into three parts : 
1. The eastern or highland country (^ diaxgia, ogesipii 
'j4trtKii\ extending from Fames to the promontory of 
Cjniosura. 2. The western district, less mountainous 
(^ m^iag^ to nsdiov), with the sea coast (a^f i^ reaching 
to the promontory called Zoster. 3. The southern 
point of land (^ TtoQaXia) terminated by the promontory 
of Sunium. 164. The soil of Attica was by no means 
distinguished for fertility, but was diligently cultivated, 
and produced olives, figs, and wine. The honey of 
Hymettus was also celebrated. The mountainous dis- 
tricts were favourable to the breeding of cattle. Its 
mineral productions were marble (chiefly from Fente- 
llcus), silver and lead (from Laurium, Aaiqtov or Aav- 
Qeiov), The climate was healthy and agreeable. 165. 
The extended line of coast and excellent harbours in- 
vited the establishment of fisheries, navigation, and trade. 
To Attica belonged Sailamis and several smaller islands. 
The land was divided for political purposes into ten 
Phylae (q)vXai), and 174 Dfimi (dijfioi) ; but it is almost 
impossible to trace the exact position and boundaries 
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of many of the latter. Northwest from Attica, adjoin- 
ing the isthmus, lay the district of Meg&ris, which iu 
ancient time belonged to Attica. 

§ 2. The Capital. 

166. Athens {ai 'uidi^vai), the capital of Attica, lies 
at the foot of a steep rock near the river Ilissus. Tra- 
dition points out Cecrops as the founder of the Acro- 
pdlis (Cecropia) and Theseus of the city. In the 
Persian war it was sacked, but rebuilt during the 
administration of Themistocles, and adorned by Cimon, 
Pericles, and at a later period by Demetrius Phalereus. 
167. It consisted of (I.) The city (to &arv)t divided into 
the lower (tj xcctoo nohf) and upper (7 apto noXig, axgo^ 
nohg^ KeHQoma). The most remarkable buildings of 
the lower city were the Odfium, built by Pericles, and 
originally intended for musical festivals, but afterwards 
used for public assemblies and the administration of 
justice, the Boulet^rion, Prytaneum, Tholos or Skias, 
the Theatre, several Temples, such as the ThesSum, 
and Olympi^um : porticos (oroa/), as the atoa noixCkn^ 
adorned with pictures by the best masters, a multitude 
of Leschce or places for conversation and amusement ; 
the Areopagus, or hill of (Mars) "l^gti (^Aqbioq nayog), 
the Pnyx, and the Museum. Among the open spaces 
was the Ceramlcus. 168. The upper city was pro- 
tected by a wall, built by Cimon, and approached by 
the famous Propylaea (nQonvXaia), a colonnade of Pen- 
telic marble, erected during the administration of Peri- 
cles. Its buildings were the Parthenon (the celebrated 
temple of Athene, with a statue of the goddess by 
Phidias), the Erechthfium with the Temple of Athene 
Polias, and the Pandrosfium, which was burnt by the 
Persians, and restored during the Peloponnesian war. 
Above all the buildings of the Acropolis towered the 
colossal bronze statue of Athene PromSchus, the work * 
of Phidias. 169. The quarters of the city were : Lim- 
nse, on the south side of the Acropolis, Colonus on the 
north, Ceramlcus on the west, and Mellte on the east, 
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The city was surrounded by a wall {neql^Xog) built by 
Themistocles. Its extent is said to have exceeded 
forty-three stadia. Among the gates, which were 
numerous, maybe mentioned the Dipylon or Thria- /V. w. ^wi4.. 
sian, and the Piraean gate. 170. (II.) The harbour^ 
with its appurtenances. Munychia is a peninsula, the 
north side of which forms the harbour of Piraeeus, and 
the south those of Munychia, and Phalftrum. Pirseeus 
and Munychia compose the port, a town adorned with 
several handsome buildings, such as the Arsenal {onlo* 
^i?x7, (Txcvoi^jyxi;) built by Philon, the Docks, and a large 
Theatre. All these harbours were joined to Athens 
by walls ; one of thirty-five stadia, which led to Phale- 
rum, and two of forty stadia (ta axiXrj), connecting the 
city with Piraeeus. The Piraeeus was fortified by . 
Themistocles ; the connecting walls completed under 
the administration of Cimon (b. c. 457 — 456) and Peri- 
cles. The Long Walls and the wall of Piraeeus were 
pulled down by the Thirty Tyrants, but restored by 
Conon (b. c. 393). 171. In the neighbourhood of 
Athens w^ere the three celebrated Gymnasia, the Ly- 
ceum, not far from the temple of Apollo Lyceius on 
the river Ilissus ; Cynosargos, near the Lyceum ; and 
the Academla, whicn was distant about six stadia from 
the city, and was greatly embellished by Cimon. 



fflSTORICAL OUTLINR. » ^ ^*j /i 

J 1. Ancient history of the counti y. The Monarchy 

and Aristocracy, 

172. The most ancient inhabitants of Attica wore 
of Pelasgic origin (Kgapaoi, Herod, viii. 44). As re- 
presentatives of the remotest antiquity we find mention 
of Cecrops and Erectheus. Cecrops is called by the 
ancients an Autochthon, but according to a more re- 
cent legend he was the leader of a colony from Sais in 
Egypt. Erectheus is closely connected by tradition 
with the worship of AthSne.(II. ii. 547). According 
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to another legend Xuthus, the son of Hellen, settled in 
Attica, during the reign of Erectheus, and introduced 
into that country the worship of Apollo narg^og. From 
his son Ion the people were called. lones. 173. This 
tradition would either indicate an Ionic immigration,* 
or, if the lonians were Pelasgians, the elevation of one 
tribe above the rest. The legend ascribes to this Ion 
the division of the people into four cpvXou, according to 
their employments or their places of residence ; viz. 
rsXeoptsg, or perhaps TeXtovzEg, the agriculturists (or 
according to some authorities, the priests) ; ^'OnXijtegt 
the warriors or ruling aristocracy ; AgyibBig^ artisans ; 
and:-r-/fyixo^8&, herdsmen.' 

§ 2. The subject continued, 

174. The country was divided into several states 
until the time of Theseus (fifty years, as is generally 
supposed, before the fall of Troy), who seems to have 
amalgamated them, and made Athens the capital. To 
him is also attributed a new division of the people into 
three classes (i^vq) : EvTzarQidai, the patricians : rsoufiO' 
goiy small lanaed proprietors ; and Ji^fiiovQyoiy artisans. 
The executive power was monarchical, the constitu- 
tion aristocratical. 175. A few years after the expe- 
dition of the Heraclidae, the lonians, a people connected 
by affinity with the Athenians ('^^lyyato*), being expel- 
led from Aigialos by the Achaeans, took refuge in Atti- 
ca. Soon afterwards the Dorians became masters of 
Megaris, and the Athenian king Codrus having fallen 
in an encounter with them, the succession was . dis- 
puted by his sons;. in consequence of which several 
of the lonians having chosen his son Neleus for their 
leader, quitted their native land to seek new settle- 

• But not a conquest of the country ; for the inhabitants of Attica 
were universally believed to be Autochthones. 

• These names would appear to point to some ancient division of the 
people into castes. The hereditary priesthoods of certain sacerdotal 
families (the Asclepiadcs in Cos, the D<BdaUd<B at Athens, the lamidm 
and Clytiad(B in Elis, the Talt1iyhiad<B in Lacedsemon may also be con* 
sidered indications of such a division. 
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mests in Asia. 176. During these disturbances the 
power of the aristocracy increased. The title of King 
was in consequence exchanged for that of hereditary 
Archon (of the family of Codrus) ; but about 300 years 
later (b. g. 725) the ofGce was made decennial ; then 
thrown open to all the Eupatridae ; and finally divided 
among nine persons and made annual (b. c. 683). 

§ 3. Legislation of Draco. 

177. Under this dominant aristocracy the condition 
of the people became so intolerable, that Draco,.one of 
the Archons (b. c. 624) was commissioned to frame a 
code of laws (d^iagjioi). But the unreasonable severity 
of these new enactments, and the aristocratic spirit 
which pervaded them, served only to aggravate the 
disputes between the two parties, which continued 
until the time of Solon, who was appointed to the 
archonship in (b. c.) 594. 

§ 4. Solon's constitution. 

178. The first step of Solon towards lightening the 
public burdens, was the debasement of the monetary 
standard. A new constitution was then formed, the 
chief feature of which was the division of the people 
into four classes, viz. Ijepraicoatofiidigjipoty 'Inneigy Zivfitat^ 
and &t^Bs. This division was grounded on the census 
{tifitjfiit), according to which the taxes and military 
service required from each were duly proportioned. 
The fourth class were excused the payment of taxes, 
but were ineligible to office, and served in time of war 
as light-armed soldiers, and afterwards as seamen. 
179. The ordinary offices were open to the first three 
classes, but the Archonship and consequently the office 
of judge in the court of Areopagus, only to the first. 
All the citizens enjoyed the right of voting in the 
General Assembly (207), where the magistrates were 
chosen, and other affairs of state transacted. The 
proposed measures were brought before them by the 
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Senate (of four hundred). 180. Judges were chosen 
from the whole body of the people. The college of 
Areopagites was charged with the oversight not oal^- 
of public officers, but of the life and behaviour of pri- 
vate individuals. In this manner Solon, by a compre- 
hensive legislation, laid the foundation of a free consti- 
tution, the development of which (promoted as it was 
by his laws) would give effect to the Grecian passion 
for independent and universal activity. 

§ 5. Increase of popular influence. 

181. The death of Solon was the signal for fresh 
disputes between the popular party and tlie aristocracy, 
which ended in the establishment by Pisistritus (b. c. 
560), with the assistance of the people, of an autocratic 
sovereignty or tyranny. After the suppression of this 
power m b. c. 510, the influence of the democracy was 
increased by the addition of many citizens, and the 
establishment of various democratic institutions ; as, 
for example, by a fresh division of the people into ten 
Phylae, and 100 (or perhaps 174) Demi ;^ and by the 
Ostracism (220). 182. But it was at the end of the 
Persian war that the people, in spite of many struggles 
on the part of the aristocracy to retain the balance of 
power, became possessed of an overwhelming prepon- 
derance ; partly through the importance attached to 
the naval service, which brought into request the 
active and laborious qualities of the lower orders ; 
partly through the ruin of so many rich individuals ; 
and above all through the eager longing after addi- 
tional power, which was the natural result of their 
previous triumphs. So early as the time of ClisthCnes 
(b. 0^508) the magistrates were elected by lot; and by 
a law of Aristodemus the pecuniary qualification, as 
settled by the census, was abolished ; thus increasing 
to an enormous extent the power of the democracy, 

' See Thirlwall's Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 193, and App<;ndix iii. 
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§ 6. Decline of the constitution, 

183. The increase of wealth conseciuent on their 
naval superiority, and its necessary results, luxury and 
extravagance, had a corrupting eflfect on the character 
of the people. The democratic influence began to be 
abu&ed ; and the doctrine that . all men were eligible to 
offices of state, gave birth to the monstrous notion that 
all were equally qualified, without reference to their 
talents or fitness for the office. Presents and largesses 
{&etogix6v^) began to have their due effect ; by degrees 
the practice was introduced of remunerating men for 
their attendance at courts of justice or the public as- 
semblies ; the office of Areopagite fell into contempt. 
184. Pericles, the author oi many of these changes 
(b. c. 469 — 429) kept, it is true, the people to a certain 
extent within bounds through his personal influence 
and the respect in which he was held ; but after his 
death the injurious effects of the system b.ecame only 
the more apparent. The mass of the people continued 
to separate more and more their own interest from 
that of the state, and to view in public or individual 
prosperity only the means of gratifying their own 
wants or appetites : rich citizens were annoyed by in- 
formations (Sycophantiae), the allies of the state ruined 
by extortions. 185. Demagogues, fully instructed by 
the Sophists in the arts of political logic and popular 
rhetoric, flattered the selfishness and vanity of the 
people, and availed themselves of their credulity, 
mistrust, and superstition. In better days this power 
had been wielded nobly by such men as MiltiSdes, 
ThemistScles, Aristides, and Pericles ; but in the hands 
of Cleon, Alcibifides, HyperbSlus, and Cle5phon, it be- 
came an instrument of unmixed evil. 

§ 7. The subject continued, 

186. The aristocracy, which nad long been en- 
deavouring again to raise its head, availed itself of the 

* Properly " play-money" given to the poor to pay their seats in the 
theatre with. 
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sudden scarcity of money and the confusion caused by 
the desertion of the allies in the Peloponnesian war 
(b. c. 411), to restore the more aristocratic features of 
the government, such as the Senate of four hundred, 
and the Popular Assembly of five thousand ; but its 
success was very short-lived. At the end of the war 
(b. c. 404), Lysander introduced an oligarchical form 
of government, the administration of which was in- 
trusted to thirty individuals chosen out of the body of 
four hundred senators, but the tyrants abused their 
power, and were speedily deposed by Thrasybtllus. 
187. After various struggles the democratic constitu- 
tion was re-established (b. c. 363) : the code of Solon, 
with certain modifications, again became the law of 
the land, and the authority of the Areopagus was re- 
vived. But the character of the people nad in the 
mean time degenerated, whilst the admission of 
foreigners and slaves to the privileges of citizenship 
had augmented the numbers of the lowest class ; all 
the abuses of the democracy returned therefore with 
increased force, and real liberty was gradually lost 
under the influence of the Macedonians (Chaeron^a 
B. c. 338, Cranon 322) and Romans ; although some 
of the ancient constitutional forms were still retained 
at Athens with the name of a free state, which she 
continued to enjoy until the dissolution of the empire. 
Having thus given an outline of the various changes 
in the Athenian constitution, we shall proceed to de- 
scribe her polity during the season of her greatest 
prosperity. 



Inhabitants of the State, and their 

Classification. 

§ 1. Citizens by birth. 

188. The inhabitants of Attica were either freemen 
or slaves. The freemen were either Attic citizens or 
foreign settlers ; and lastly, the citizens were such as 
enjoyed the privilege in virtue of their birthright, or 
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were admitted to the rights of citizenship. According 
to the la^^ of Solon every man was entitled to full po- 
litical rights {nohtUa) whose father was a citizen, even 
^though the mother was a native of some other state, 
with which the citizens of Athens had no connubial 
relations* (e^rt/opa). A law however was passed bv 
Pericles, that this pijivilege should belong only to legi- 
timate children, both of whose parents were citizens. 
During the Peloponnesian war this law seems to have 
been disregarded, but it was afterwards re-enacted. 
189. On attaining his eighteenth year, the youth, after 
a previous examination (doxifiwria) was admitted into 
the number of the Eph^bi, and his name inscribed in 
the register of his demus ; then he was brought before 
the piu)lic assembly, a shield and spear placed in his 
hands, and an oath administered that he would serve 
the state faithfully. From this period he dated his 
legal majority. 190. He was then required to serve 
two years in Attica as guard of the frontier (mginoXog), 
after which he was permitted to attend the public 
meetings and to bear arms abroad. The higher offices 
of the state, however, were not open to him until his 
thirtieth year. Those only could exercise full political 
rights who were inizTiMi', men who had lost one or 
more of their privileges were termed arTfioi. This 
Atimia was either temporary or perpetual, and might 
be more or less severe. 



§ 2. PersonS>6ubmtted into the rank of citizens. 



191. By the constitution of Solon no foreigner 
could be admitted to the rights of citizenship, unless 
he had done the state some service, and was regularly 
domiciliated at Athens. The freedom of the city could 
only be granted by consent of two public Assemblies, 
the decision of the first being null unless confirmed 
by the secret votes of six thousand citizens at the 
second ; and even this decree, like any other, might 

• ITie children in such cases were tenned v6$ou 
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be set aside within the year by a yQaqjij nagapofimp. Tiie 
persons thus admitted were denominated Srifionoit^oi, oi 
simply noif^oi, 192. In some respects their position 
was not precisely the same as that of the native citi- 
zens, neither the priesthood nor the archonship being 
open to them. They were also excluded from the 
wards or sections, which partook to a certain extent 
of the family character (Phratrise and Gene). In the 
early days of the Athenian commonwealth the freedom 
of the city was seldom bestowed ; but latterly the 
admission of foreigners to that privilege was more 
frequent. In the year 427, after the destruction of 
Plataea, the honour was conferred on all the inhabit- 
ants, as a reward for their tried fidelity, and towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian war many of the Me- 
tceci (193) were made citizens.' 

§3. Metasci. 

193. Although the state conferred the privilege of 
citizenship only on a few, many were placed, through 
the liberality of the Athenians, under the protection of 
their laws, and permitted to share most of the advan- 
tages which they themselves enjoyed (cpiXo^epia). The 
number of foreigners or Metoeci (jikoixoi), whom the 
capabilities of the soil, or the character of its inhabit- 
ants, or the hope of gain, attracted to Attica, was 
always very considerable. They were not allowed to 
possess landed property, nor to intermarry with the 
citizens ; the attempt to exercise any political right or 
to appear before a court of justice personally and not 
by their advocate (ngoazdtrjg), subjected them to en- 
slavement ; the payment of a yearly tribute was also 
exacted from them (jieroUiop, ^spixa rsXup) : but, on the 
other hand, they were permitted to exercise their trades 
as freely as the native citizens. 194. Extraordinary 

1 It would seem, however, that neither they nor the inhabitants of tho 
Boeotian towns EleutJiercs and OrSpus, after they were united to Atticat 
received the full rights of citizenship, but were still subject to some re- 
etrictions. 
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contiibutions (aiatpoQai), expensive public services (Ui- 
twoyiai), benevolences (imdotjetg), and military duties, 
were required from them no less than from th^ Atheni- 
ans. ^At certain festivals they were obliged to carry 
the sacrificial bowls, water-pots, and umbrellas. Any 
relief from their special disabilities could only be ob- 
tained through a decree of the people. To this class 
belong the laoreXeTg, who, in consequence of their meri- 
torious services, were placed, at least as far as private 
rights were concerned, on an equality with the citi- 
zens.* ' 

§4. Slaves. 

195. Attica had no bondsmen, like the I#acedaemo- 
nian Helots. Their slaves were either purchased from 
dealers, or taken in war, or born in their houses (oixo- 
yeveig). Persons might also be condemned to slavery 
as a punishment. Slaves were either private or public 
{dovloi drjfioaioi). The public slaves were employed in 
various inferior duties, and especially as an armed po- 
lice, under the name of the Scythians, or the Archer- 
gtiard (wJoTat), a corps which consisted at first of three 
hundred men, and afterwards of twelve hundred, who 
kept guard in the Ag5ra, and subsequently on the Are- 
opagus. 196. The condition of these slaves was for 
the most part very endurable. Even those who be- 
longed to individuals were to a considerable extent 
under the protection of the law. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether they were allowed to possess property : but 
their masters were forbidden to put them to death ; and 
in any gross case of ill-treatment they were permitted 
to seek an asylum in the Temple of Theseus, and de- 
mand to be re-sold. 197. Emancipations were fre- 
quent; freedom, and even political privileges being 

■ Individnals as well as whole states were sometimes allowed to pos- 
sess certain privileges, sach as the right of intermarriage with Athenian 
citizens, of holding landed property in Attica, and of freedom from taxa- 
tion {dH^^ia). This was particularly the case with regard to the npS^evoi 
or consuls, appointed by the state to watch over the interests of Atheni 
in foreign countries. 
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often conferred on those who distinguished theinselvoa 
in war, where they were especially employed as sea- 
men. But they were never allowed to visit the Gym- 
nasia, nor to be present at the public assemblies ; nor 
could they appear as witnesses, except in cases of mur- 
der, as firip<ftai. Their evidence had no weight unless 
obtained by torture. 198. Emancipated slaves (iasUv- 
OsQOi) were admitted into the class of Metoeci (193), 
their former master being now their ProsUttes or 
patron. Those who rejected this protection, niight be 
again condemned to slavery by means of a ^wciy or 
yQoqiri dnoaraciov. The population of Attica in her best 
days exceeded 500,000, of whom about 365,000 were 
slaves, 45,000 Metcsci, and the rest citizens, or about 
10,000 families of Metoeci, and 20,000 of citizens. 

§ 5. Phylce and Demi. 

199. Complete political rights qualified the pos- 
sessor for admission into certain communities or asso- 
ciations, which were governed by their own officers. 
To this class belong the qivXai,,dJ]fjioif qiQutQiat, and yivij. 
The first two in their more recent form derived their 
origin from Clisthfines (b. c. 508), who changed the 
number of the ancient Ionic tribes from four to ten, 
viz. Erectheis, Aigeis, Pandionis, Leontis, Akamantis, 
OinSis, Cecropis, Hippothontis, Aiantis, and Antiochis. 
200. These were divided probably into one hundred 
and seventy-four Demi (181), the names of which were 
derived either from remarkable spots within their limits, 
as Marathon and Eleusis, or from the most important 
families among their inhabitants, such as the Daedalldae 
and lonldae. The Demi which belonged to each Phyle 
were not necessarily adjoining districts, but were often 
at some distance from each other; and as the son's 
name was always -inscribed in the register of his 
father's Demus, the actual residence of an individual 
might be totally distinct from the Demus to which he 
belonged. 
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§ 6. Administration of these communities. 

201. Each Fhyle had its own sanctuaries, lands, 
and treasury ; with treasurers (rofii eei), and other offi- 
cers {iniiMiBXf];ttu tmp qwlmp). In the public assemblies 
oi the Fhyle the affairs of the community were trans- 
acted, local officers chosen, and persons selected to 
discharge the public AeitovQyicu. Even the Demi had 
their sanctuaries, assemblies, lands, treasury, and offi- 
cers, such as the Tamias, the Demarch (df/fMx^o^), and 
the Euthynus {A^wog). Youths, on attaining their 
eighteenth year were enrolled in the register (Aij^^ca^Mof 
YQOfifiatelor) of the Demus to which their father be- 
longed. The same rule was observed also with regard 
to elder persons in case of adoption. 202. As it some- 
limes happened that the names of persons were inserted 
surreptitiously in these lists, a revision was made from 
time to time, and the names of disqualified individuals 
expunged from the list of DemdtsB (dijftotai). They 
might, if they thought fit, appeal against this disfran- 
chisement; but if they failed to make their claims 
good, they were condemned to slavery. 

§ 7. PhratricB and Gene. 

203. The division into twelve phratriae {qiQatQiai)t 
and thirty families (yiptj) in every phratria* was of great 
antiquity, and seems to have sustained no alteration a1 
the hands of CUsthenes. These divisions were in fad 
entirely independent of those mentioned in the last 
section, being not so much political as religious and 
private associations, either originating in extended 
family connexions, or organized on the plan of such 
communities. Thus although persons admitted to the 
rights of citizenship (dtjfionoiijtot), were, as a matter of 
course, incorporated into some Tribe or Demus, they 
were excluded from these associations ; and in conse- 
quence were ineligible to the office either of Priest or 
Archon ; but they might be created q^gatogts by a de- 
cree of the people, or by adoption into the family of a 
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native citizen. 204. At the Apaturia (^AnaxovQia), an 
Ionic national feast, the names of new-born children 
were enrolled in the register of the Phratria, an ar- 
rangement whicn acted as a check on those who 
claimed the right of citizenship in virtue of their birth. 
One of the family duties of the Phratdres was to sup- 
port the relations of a murdered person in their appli- 
cation for justice, or, where there were no relations, 
themselves to become the prosecutors. The affairs of 
the Phratria were managed by Phratriarchs. 205. 
Families were originally thirty in each Phratria, each 
Family being also subdivided into thirty Households 
(ocxiae). These yirq were upheld as much as possible 
on religious grounds, partly on account of the sacra 
privata, partly for the sake of the priesthoods which 
belonged to certain Families- They had their own 
sanctuaries and places of meeting (Xiaxai). None but 
the members of these Phratriae and Gene were per- 
mitted to assist at the worship of *u4fsoXlciiv nar^og and 
Z^vg BQXHog. 

§ 8. Trittyes and Naucrarice. 

206. Another, and it would seem a more recent 
division, was into twelve tQiztvsg and forty-eight vav- 
hqolqUi, four in each Trittys. Two more were added 
by Clisthenes. These divisions seem to have had 
reference to some financial arrangements ; but nothing 
certain is known about them. 



THE POPULAR ASSEMBLY ('EicicX^^rra). 

§ 1. Number, place, and mode of summoning. 

207. The sovereign power of the people was exer- 
cised in their public assemblies. Originally there was 
one ordinary (vofiiftoi, or ifvofioi) assembly held in each 
Prytaneia (lxx7,^or«a« kvqiui) and afterwards four. Each 
of these had its particular business, but this rule does 
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not ^t^xu. to have been alwaysf very rigidly obsen^ed 
On special occasions extraordinary meetings were con- 
vened. These were termed ^vyxijj/roi, or if the people 
were summoned from the coidntry %wta%Xi^ou 208. At 
the ordinary meetings the jieople used in ancient times 
to assemble in the agora, afterwards on the Pnyx, oppo« 
site the Areopagus; the^r in the theatre of Dionysus; 
the assembly for the election of commanders, but no 
other, being still held 6n the Pnyx. The regular sum- 
moners were the Prj^tanes, who invited the people to 
attend by an edict previously to the day of meeting. 
On that day they were called together by heralds and 
signals. 209. The maintenance of order devolved on 
the six Lexiarchs, whose duty it was to reject unquali- 
fied persons, and give to each qualified citizen a ticket, 
for which, on showing it to the Thesmothgtas (236), he 
received an obSlus ; in later times three obSli. Those 
who came' too late received no payment, and absentees 
might be^ punished by fine, attendance at these meetings 
being the duty of every citizen. ^ 

(1/ 
§ 2. Proceedings at these assemblies. ^ 




[ 



0. The meeting was opened with a purificatory 
sacrifice and prayer. Then the subject to be discussed 
was generally introduced by one of the Proedri, who 
were previously furnished with a written copy of the 
proposed law. If the deliberation of the Senate were 
not required, the proposed law was read, and the 
people asked whether they would adopt it. Their 
approbation was expressed by holding up their hands 
i^qvfitiQotovzXvy ngoxetgoTopia)* If the matter required de- 
bate, all above fifty years of age, and then all citizens 
duly qualified, were invited to deliver their opinions.^ 
211. It was not lawful to interrupt the speaker, but he 
could only speak once on the same question, and was 
required to confine himself to the subject before the 
meeting. Those who transgressed these rules might 
be removed by the Proedri from the rostrum, turned 

> Tliis practice seems to have been soon discontinued* 
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out of the Assembly, and fined fifty drachmae. In aftet 
times they were assisted in. maintaining order by a 
Phyle, chosen by Jot for that purpose. 212. Each of the 
Proedri seems to have possessed the right of protesting 
against the voting, a severe penalty being imposed oa 
those who either obstructed or permitted it (im\ptiqitXttr, 
diaxeiQotonap didopcu) illegally. Private individuals 
could also interfere, even after the proposal had been 
gone through, provided they declared on oath their 
intention of proceeding against the proposer for bring- 
ing forward an illegal motion (jQcupii noQaroginv). 

§ 3. The stthject continued. 

213. The usual manner of voting was by holding 
up the hands (xBiQotopia), Another mode, employed 
on occasions where an individual case was decided 

ifor example in the ostracism (220), the admission of 
breigners to the rights of citizenship, the restoration 
of convicted persons to their civil privileges, and the 
apportionment of punishment to heavy offences), was 
the use of pebbles (xp^qtot). In such cases it was neces- 
sary that at least six thousand citizens should have 
voted.* After the votes were taken, the result (tpi^qit- 
cfAo) was declared, and the decree engraved either on 
stone or brass, and deposited in the archives of the 
state. If the question could not be settled in one day, 
or the meeting were prematurely broken up on account 
of lightning or any similar dtoctjfuai, it might be reas- 
semUed on the following day. 

§ 4. Subjects of deliberation, 

214. All the most important affairs of state were 
decided in these assemblies hv the sovereign authority 
of the people. Under this head we may class, war, 
peace, the conclusion of alliances, arrangements re- 

^ It seems uncertain whether the law required six thousand to bo 
present, or six thousand to vote for the proposed measure. See Thirl- 
wall's jffist. of Greece, vol. i. p. 194. 
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specting every description of warlike materiel, expen- 
diture of the public revenues, settlement of taxes, &c., 
introduction of new forms of worship and festivals, 
with other matters pertaining to religion, adjudication 
of the highest public rewards (such as honorary chap- 
lets, statues in public squares, maintenance in the Pry* 
taneuxn/ exemption from taxes, and finally the admis- 
sion of foreigners to civil privileges). Ambassadors to 
foreign states, as well as those sent by other nations to 
Athens, were also required to submit their reports, first 
to the Senate, and then to the popular Assembly, 

§ 5. Legislative authority of the Assembly (Ecclesia). 

215. The legislative authority of the Eccksia was 
in ancient times so circumscribed, that, although the 
consent of the people was requisite to the passing or 
repeal of any law, the real decision rested with a limit- 
ed number of aged men, who were bound by oath to 
discharge their duties faithfully. At the first assembly 
held in each year, the peoplp were asked, whether they 
desired any alteration in the existing laws. K the 
Assembly decided that any change in them might be 
brought forward, it was next required that the proposed 
alterations should be laid before the meeting by those 
who were anxious to move their adoption ; then the 
people chose five advocates {(svvrjyoqoi, uMtxot), to de- 
fend the old laws. After this, Nomothgtae (rofAoOhcu), 
who received pay from the state, were chosen by lot 
out of the persons who during that year had taken the 
oath required of Heliasts (255). These formed a court, 
over which the Prytanes and Proedri presided, and 
after hearing arguments against the old law from the 
proposers of the new, and the arguments of the advo- 
cates on the other side, pronounced their judgment, 
which decided the question. 216. The proposed law, 
however, even with this sanction, might be contested 
by means of a XQaq^ij naQavonnov, It was then suspend- 
ed, and the matter referred to an assembly, which had 
the power not only of annulling the law, but even of 
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capriciously inflicting punishment on its aulhoi ; a 
power often abused in after times by demagogues and 
sycophants. This yearly revision of the laws was 
termed inix^igotona. As the unbridled license of the 
democracy increased, we find frequent instances of 
laws passed by the people without the intervention^of 
the Nomothetse. To avoid gaps and contradictions in 
the legal code, it was decreed, that no new law should 
be passed without the repeal of the old, nor any old 
law be repealed without the introduction of a new one, 

§ 6. The subject continued, 

217. All the officers of state were originally elected 
by the people ; but afterwards, when the power of the 
democracy increased, and the true principles of equality 
began to be misunderstood, they were chosen by lot, 
no elections being decided by vote, except in the case 
of particular offices which seemed to require special 
qualifications or a sort of public confidence, such as 
certain military and financial functions, embassies, the 
office of the ten Sophronistae, &c. The meetings call- 
ed for the purpose of electing magistrates were termed 
uQxaiQeaiai, 218. The candidates, especially in later 
times, frequently employed (aQxatQeaid^eiVf anovdaQxiKv) 
the most illegal means in order to secure their return, 
and were only kept within bounds by the severest 
penalties. After their entry on office, they might be 
removed by the people for misconduct; and to this 
end at the first meeting in each Prytany (ixxXriaia 
TivQia), the Archon asked the people, whether they 
wished the magistrates to be continued in office or dis- 
missed. 

§ 7. Judicial authority of the Assembly. 

219. Before the Assembly, as a court df justice, were 
brought complaints against magistrates and other unu- 
sually weighty charges ; the proceedings in such cases 
being founded either on an information (jititvaig), or an 
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Ddictment {Biaayy^Xia), Cases of this description might 
also be brought before the Senate, which had the pow- 
er of inflicting penalties to the extent of five hundred 
drachmae ; but the more important questions were re- 
ferred to the people, who nevertheless seldom voted, 
(as they did on the trial of the commanders in the bat- 
tle at the Arginusian islands), but chose rather to refer 
the cause to the decision of the ordinary court of the 
Heliasts, electing at the same time awdixot or ovniyaQOh 
who were to act as public prosecutors in conjunc- 
tion with the principal accuser. Different from this 
were the nqo^oXai^ or previous complaints, which were 
intended to prepare the people for further proceedings, 
and to enlist their prejudices on the side of charges 
hereafter to be brought before the courts of justice. 
This mode of proceeding was especially adopted with 
reference to charges acainst important personages or 
party-leaders. 

§ 8. The Ostracism.* 

220. It should be borne in mind that the Ostracism 
was not a judicial or penal measure, but simply a poli- 
tical plan for avertjpg any dangers which might threat- 
en public liberty or equality. Every year at a partic- 
ular season the people were asked by the Prytanes, 
whether they desired that the Ostracism should be 
employed ; and if they answered in the affirmative, an 
assembly was held in the ayoqa^ at which their wishes 
were declared by voting, it being, however, understood 
that no decision was valid, unless the number of votes 
amounted to six thousand. 221. Persons condemned 
by the Ostracism were required to leave the city with- 
in ten days, and absent themselves from the country for 
ten years.* They might however be recalled before 
the expiration of the time by the people, who possessed 
the exclusive right of remitting any punishment or 

* The ostracism existed also in Argos, Megara, Syracuse, and Mile* 
tus. Its institution is ascribed to Clisthenes. 

• The time of absence was afterwards restricted to five years. 
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Atimia. No disgrace was attached to the Ostracism 
nor was any injury done to the house or property of 
the banished man. The most distinguished men of 
Athens were compelled to submit to this proscription, 
until the administration of Alcibiades, who contrived, 
after the banishment of the demagogue Hyperbdlus, to 
obtain the abolition of the Ostracism. 

§9. The Senate or CounciF (^ovXi^) 

Qualification of Members. Privileges, 

222. In the time of Solon the Senate consisted of 
four hundred members, viz. one hundred from each of 
the four Phylae ; under Clisthenes the number was in^ 
creased to five hundred, fifty from each of the new 
PhylsB. In the olden time only the first three classes 
(nevtayioaiofiidifjivot, innug, and ^evyttai) were eligible to 
the office, but when the power of the people increased, 
the qualification was extended to all who were inltTfiot 
and thirty years of age. The Senators were elected 
annually oy lot (probably after the time of Clisthenes). 
The same members might, however, be re-elected. 
After their election they were required to submit to a 
doxifjiaaia, and if the result were unsatisfactory, others 
were appointed to supply their places. 223. Before 
entering on office they took an oath to discharge faith- 
fully their senatorial duties {{oQxog ^ovJ^vtixog), and even 
during their session might be expelled by their col- 
leagues for misconduct. In all other respects, however, 
they seem to have been irresponsible, except with re- 

' (Called " the Council** by Thirlwall. History of Greece, vol. i. p. 
194.) The senate possessed the initiative in ail deliberations, with 
higher admiiustrative authority ; in this sense, therefore, it may be called 
a distinct estate. But in all other points of view, the Bouleutse, no \e» 
than the judges (or jurors : HeliastseJ, and the Xiegislative Committee 
(the Nomothetae), must be considered as a small committee of the people 
themselves, in opposition to the magistrates, who were their servants. A 
further proof of this was their irresponsibility ; and at a later period the re- 
muneration which they received out of the state treasury, as members of 
the General Assembly. In early times, the second council, called tho 
Areopagus, possessed also considerable power and influence. 
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ference to their financial administration. Each Sena- 
tor received daily from the state one drachma as a 
remuneration for his services. Their privileges were, 
exemption from military service during their year of 
office, and a particular place in the theatre (tonog ^ov- 
iBVTixog). Their badge was a myrtle chaplet, which 
they wore at the meetings of the Senate. If they dis- 
charged their duties faithfully, the people generally 
awarded a golden chaplet to the whole college at the 
expiration of their year of office ^ 

^10. Duties of the Senate, 

224. The duties of the Senate consisted partly in 
discussing and preparing the measures which were 
to be laid before the people {fiQofiovXsvetv, nQofiovXeviia), 
partly in the management of various ordinary and ex- 
traordinary matters. They received the reports of 
ambassadors, gave audience to the envoys of foreign 
powers and introduced them to the General Assembly, 
managed the doHi/jtaaiai (231) of the Archons, &c. Their 
office also comprehended the administration of matters 
of finance, war, and justice. In the character of a 
Committee of Finance they arranged the farming of 
the public revenjies, received the rents, kept the ac- 
counts, exercised a general superintendence and con- 
trol over all public accountants and receivers, and laid 
before the people a statement of the public receipts 
and expenditure, besides distributing the state allow- 
ance to the poor and infirm. 225. The Senate also 
superintended the annual building of vessels for the 
fleet, and inspected the standing body of cavalry, which 
at first consisted of 300, then 600, and afterwards of 
1000, or, including the HippotoxCtae, 1200 men. They 
exercised also a judicial authority in receiving and dis- 
posing of complaints, which the aggrieved party was 
eitlier unable or unwilling to bring before the people, 
and had the power of punishing minor offences by the 
infliction of a fine not exceeding 500 drachmae. More 
important cases were decided in the usual way. unless 
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the people under peculiar circumstances thought fit to 
give increased judicial authority to the Senate. The 
decisions of the Senate were binding only during the 
period of their session. 



§ 11. Manner of assembling, 

226. The Senate generally assembled in the Senate- 
House (§ovXev7fiQior) on the Ceramlcus, every day ex- 
cept festivals. Their meetings seem to have been 
public, except in particular cases where secrecy was 
necessary. To avoid, however, the inconvenience of 
detaining all the members throughout the day, ana at 
the same time not to deprive the people at any time 
of their highest deliberate council, the Senate was 
divided into sections ; by which arrangement a tenth 
part of the whole body, or the Senators of one Phyle, 
sat during a tenth part of the year (gpvT,^ nQvtavBvovGol), 
The time during which a Phyle discharged this duty 
was termed a Prytany (nQvtaveia), the members Pry- 
tdnes (ftQvtdvsig), and their place of meeting n^ravBiov 
(to be distinguished from the ancient Prytanfium near 
the Acropohs), QoXog or Zmos. 227. Here they were 
entertained at the public expense, in company with the 
aelaUoi, or officers entitled to that privilege, foreign 
ambassadors, and such citizens as had done any re- 
markable service to the state. One of the Prytanes 
acted as President (imajdrTjg) of the day, and took 
charge of the keys of the Acropolis, Treasury, and 
Public Records, as well as the state seal. He also 
presided at the sittings of the Prytanes and Senate, 
and acted as chairman of the General Assembly. At 
a later period we find nine other figosdgoi, one from 
each tribe, and also a qtvXij nqoedgBvovaa. 228. Without 
"the permission of these Presidents, no question could 
be put to the vote (imxptjcpiXeip) ; but the possession of 
this power was a privilege, for the proper exercise 
of which they were responsible. In ordinary years a 
Prytany lasted thirty-five or thirty-six days, but in 
leap year thirty -eight or thirty-nine. Each Prytany 
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bad its secretary (ygafifiaTBvg), chosen by lot, and its 
ifttYQaqisvg {or the drawing up of public records ana 
accounts. Sacrifices (eiair^^ta and iitt^Qta) were offered 
at the opening and close of each session. The daiiy 
sitting also commenced with prayer, particularly to 
Zeus, Athene, and Hestia ^ovhua. 



C. The Magistrates (aQxcu)> 

§ 12. Different Classes of Public Functionaries. 

229. The functionaries of the state were, (1) The 
a^ontg, or Magistrates properly so called, who were 
intrusted, after previous . trial, with the administration 
of a c^ain branch of the executive government, sub- 
ject to the supremacv of the law and of the popular 
will They exercised, also a sort of jurisdiction within 
their own department, subject always to the control 
of the ruling powers. (2) The inifisXijtah who were 
intrusted for a definite- period (generally thirty days) 
with the management of some particular business, such 
as embassies, Synegoriae (215), &c. (3) 'TntiQetcu, 
servants who discharged subordinate duties under the 
control of the others, and were for the most part either 
slaves or freedmen. 230. The first two classes were 
elected either by lot with wofiot, in the temple of The- 
seus imder the superintendence of the six Thesmo- 
theta3 (236), or by the votes of the people in general, 
ur in particular cases, of a single tribe (a((xovTeg xXtjQiortii 
or ano xvdfwv or avafisvtoi, also x^Qotovtjtol , or alqBtol), 
Generally speaking the lot was the mode of election in 
the case of &^oU properly so called. 

§ 13. The Proof of Qualification (doxiftaaia). 

231. Before entering on oflice the newly-elected 
functionaries were required to undergo an examina- 
tion before the people, and in the case of the Archons 
before the Senate also. This, however, was not a 
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trial of their abilities and fitness for office, but rather 
an inquiry into their political competence, and into 
certain leading particulars of their lives and conversa- 
tions, such as whether they fulfilled the duties of piety, 
good citizenship, &c. 232. From the time of Aristides 
every citizen was entitled to become a candidate for 
any public office ; no property qualification being re- 
quisite, except for particular situations of especial trust: 
for example, landed property in Attica and children 
begotten in lawful marriage for the office of com- 
mander-in-chief; citizenship in the third generation 
(ex TQiyonag) for the priesthood and archonship. The 
proper age, as some suppose, was after the thirtieth 
year. Trie candidate must also be free from bodily 
defects (aqftlBtg, fiiy avdntigot). Those who were re- 
jected (oi ifiodoMfiaa&epTsg) at this trial (at whioh each 
citizen was permitted to state his objections) were 
punished with Atimia. 

§ 14. Responsibility of Magistrates. 

233. Every magistrate was required to render an 
account of his admmistration, particularly with regard 
to the expenditure of public money. This rule applied 
not only to magistrates, but to all who had public 
money in their hands, such as the Diaetetse (258), Trier- 
archs, Priests, and Ambassadors. Their accounts were 
delivered to ten Logistae (loviarcu) chosen by lot, who 
either checked them themselves or handed them over 
to ten Euthyni (ev&vpoi) who were also chosen by lot." 
Those who could not render a satisfactory account 
were summoned to appear before a court, presided over 
by the Logistee. 234. In this court the interests of 
the state were represented by ten avpi^ogot or (Svvdtxok 
chosen by lot for that purpose, but each citizen might 
act as an accuser. Until his accounts were passed, 

* The relation of the Euthfni to the LogistSB does not yery distinctly 
appear. Some suppose that they were one and the same, or that Logists 
was a more modem name for the Euthyni. See Smith's Dictionary of 
Antiquities, article Euthyni. 
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no Citizen could leave the country, or take any other 
office. He was also deprived of certain other civil 
rights and immunities. The accounts were generally 
engraved on stone, and exhibited in public. Many in- 
scriptions of this sort have been discovered. Notwith- 
standing all these precautions, frauds were often com- 
mitted, especially in later times, and even the Logistae 
themselves were not unfrequently bribed. 

§ 15. Limits of their power. 

235. The power of the Magistrates was gradually 
confined -within narrower limits, as the people became 
more powerful. They continued a shorter time in 
office, their duties were mcnre subdivided, and they 
were liable to have chaises brought i^ainst them at 
the revision {imx&qotovia and ano%BiQot6ini<5ig) which 
took place at the first Ecclesia in each Prytany. No 
one eould hold the same office twice, or be appointed 
to two it^od in the same year. The Magistrates had, 
it is true, the power of imposing an inconsiderable fine ; 
but even then the party condemned might appeal to 
the popular tribunal. They were, however, protected 
against assaults or insulting language. The only in- 
signia of which we read, were the m3nrtle chaplets worn 
by the nine Archons and some other officers. 

§ 16. The Archons, 

236. The highest magisterial office was that of 
Archon. Of the nine Archons the first (who gave his 
name to the year). was styled simply aQx<ov,* the second 
Paadevg, the third noXsfia^og^ and the rest ^ea/io&itai. 
The authority of these Archons, originally so great, 
was afterwards, when the democracy became more 
powerful, restricted to the preparation of indictments, 
and the presidency in the popular court. They had, it 
is true, judicial authority in small matters, subject 

• In non-Attic writers, and especially in the Grammarians, Sp^^aw 
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however to an appeal. The duty of the Archon was 
to settle actions relating to disputed successions and 
other family affairs; the Polemarch decided similar 
disputes between resident aliens (jatowoi) and foreign- 
ers ; nothing remaining of the ancient military func- 
tions except the duty of superintending the funerals of 
those who fell in battle. The ^oujiXsvg had jurisdiction 
in questions connected with religion ; and the Thesmo- 
thetse in all other matters. 237. Certain duties de- 
volved also on the Archons as a body ; for instance, to 
choose the judges yearly by lot, to inquire in the ixxXtjaia 
xv^ia, whether the people desired to retain or. dismiss 
the magistrates, and to preside at the election of certain 
military functionaries. The three first«named Archons 
chose each two assessors (noQedgoi), Before entering 
on the office they were required to take an oath ; and 
after the expiration of their year, if they had discharged 
their duties satisfactorily, they became members of the 
court of Areopagus. 

§ 17. Various Police Functionaries. 

238. The Eleven {ot epdixa) were chosen by lot, pro- 
bably one (with a yQaiiiiatEvg) from each Phyle. They 
were charged with carrying into execution the senten- 
ces on offenders, and with the management of the pris- 
ons, took cognizance of any breach of duty on the part 
of the police, and in certain cases, where the offence 
was public and in confesso, had themselves the risht 
of punishing notorious offenders and common rogifes. 
The aarvfOfioi were ten in number, chosen also by lot, 
one from each Phyle, five in the city, and five in the 
Piraeeus. They were charged with providing for the 
securitv and cleanliness of the streets, and other mat- 
ters of city police. 239. We read also of officers 
called odonoioi expressly appointed to keep the streets 
in repair, and inujtdtai r&v vddrmvy who took charge of 
the water-courses. The Areopagus also superintended 
many arrangements connected with public order. The 
iyoQUfofioi (five in the city and five in the Piraeeus) 
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inspected all goods brought to market, besides exercis* 
ing a general superintendence over matters connected 
with trade. Similar duties devolved on the fifteen 
ciroqivkaxeg and the same number of fietggvofiot. Navi- 
gation, imports, and exports, &c., were superintended 
by ten iatfAaXtirtu tov tfinoQioVf who were chosen by lot. 
All these functionaries had a certain jurisdiction with- 
in their o\en iiepartment. 

§ 18. Extraordinary Functionaries. 

240. We may notice as functionaries appointed for 
extraordinary duties, the avvdtxoi or cvnjfogoi (already 
mentioned, 215), who were the public advocates or 
counsel ; the managers of religious festivals (e. g. the 
iniiukfjrcu rmf Jitrnxsitut) ; the purchasers of beasts for 
sacrifice (§omfai), or of grain ^irmvai), the ten judges 
of the sports {a&Xo&etai) at the JPanthenaic festival ; the 
ten c(oq>QOPiarai or superintendents of the boys and 
young men, and lastly the ambassadors, of whom those 
employed on the affairs of religion were termed ^ecoQoi, 
and those despatched to the Amphictyonic council 
isQOfipi^fiopeg and nvXaydgoi or nvXayogai. 

§ 19. Public Servants. 

241. Among these may be mentioned, the ygafifia- 
rug, generally slaves, or at least persons of the lowest 
class ; the xjJ^vxc?, who attended on the higher func- 
tionaries, the senate, the Areopagus, and the people ; 
and many others, all slaves, and comprehended under 
the general name of diifioaioi (vTtriQetai), 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

A. Administration of Justice. 

J I, Sources of our information respecting the Attic 

Jurisprudence, 

242. Of the ancient Attic jurisprudence before the 
times of Solon and Clisthenes, scarcely any thing is 
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known. The whole system of Solon's legis.ation was 
based on the enlargement of a ground-plan which slI- 
ready existed, and in process of time became more and 
more developed through the practical working of the 
laws ; for that theory had little influence is evident 
from the fact, that in the whole range of Grecian liter- 
ature not a single jurist, properly so called, is to be 
found. Our principal sources of information on thi» 
subject are derived from the writings of the orators 
and the later grammarians. 



Laws relating to private persona * 

§ 2. Marriage. 

243. The only forbidden degrees were those of 
parents and children, and of brothers and sisters by the 
same mother. It was required that every inarriage 
should be preceded by a betrothal (lyyv^fft^), with con- 
sent of the nearest male relatives, or guardian {xvgtog) 
of the maiden, otherwise it was not fully legitimate, 
and did not entitle the parties to all the privileges of 
lawful matrimony, e. g. the jura agnationis (a/^^caTcux), 
which only belonged to children begotten in marriage 
in every respect regular (ypi^otoi, og&mg ysyartiftipM). A 
man was permitted to have only one wife, but concu- 
binage was not forbidden.' 244. The marriage was 
sanctioned by a sacrificial meal, given to the members 
of the bridegroom's Phratria, into which the bride was 
now received. The dowry was generally given by 
the father or kvqioq of the bride ; the husband had only 
the usufruct, and was obliged to give security, that, in 
the event of death or separation, the woman or her 
kindred should receive it back. The husband might 

' The most important public rights have been already explained in 
•he preceding sections. 

* In later times connexions with iiraTpat had a fatal eilect upon tbs 
domestic life of the Athenians. 
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divorce his wife (ixneiifiup), but in that case must either 
restore her the dowry, or pay her the interest of it, and 
provide sufficiently for her maintenance. If both par* 
ties agreed to the separation, nothing further was re- 
quisite ; but in the event of the wife wishing to leave 
{ajtoXiinsif) her husband, it was necessary lor her to 
lodge a complaint before the Archon. 245. The next 
of kin could claim, in virtue of his relationship, the 
hand of an heiress or daughter left without brothers 
(iniitXtiQog)y even although sne were married before the 
death of the testator ; but on the other hand he was 
also compelled by law to marry even a poor Epicl&'os, 
or give her a dowry on her marriage with another. 
These inixXtigoi were protected by the law from ill- 
treatment (xixmcig) on the part of their husbands. 

§ 3. Parental Authority, Adoption. Quardianship, 

246. The authority of the father and its consequent 
privileges were dependent on the full legality of the 
marriage, in virtue of which the son's name was en- 
rolled in the register of his father's Phratria. The 
father had the right of exposing his children, and of 
expelling or repudiating {inaxfi^tuii) his sons, if they 
deserved it. He was bound to teach his son a trade, 
and the son on his part was required in return to sup- 
port his aged parents. Adoption (slanoiticm) was gen- 
erally employed as a means of obtaining an heir: 
sometimes it was viewed in the light of a duty under- 
taken for the purpose of keeping up the family and its 
9€icra. It was always, however, subject to the condi- 
tion,, that there were no sons, and that if there were 
daughters, one of them should marry the adopted per- 
son, provided he were an Attic citizen. The adopted 
son could not return to his orieinal family, unless he 
left an heir of his body in that which had adopted him. 
247. Guardianship was under the superintendence of 
the state. By law the term "infant" or "minor" was 
applied not only to persons under age, who had either 
their father as their natural guardian {avQtog), or othei 
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imTQonoi, but also to women, who could not engage in 
any matter of importance without the consent of those 
under whose manus or potestas they were placed. The 
legal majority seems to have been attained on the 
completion oi the eighteenth year, when the youth w^as 
admitted among the Eph^bi. Guardians, although in 
most cases those on whom relationship imposed that 
duty, might also be appointed by will. The guard- 
ianship of the Epiclftri, and the management of pro- 
perty belonging to minors, were subject to the control 
of the Archon. 

§ 4. Right of inheritance, and of making a Will. 

248. None but children begotten in regular mar- 
riage were entitled to the property of their parents ; 
consequently i^oOoi were excluded from this privilege, 
and could only claim a sum amounting at most to one 
thousand drachmae. The same rule applied to adopted 
children : blood relationship, as a ground of claim to 
inheritance, is called ayxiatuay and comprehended not 
only children, but collateral relations (by cvyyivatay in 
opposition to alliance by marriage, which conferred no 
such right). Sons who had been disinherited on insuf- 
ficient grounds, might appeal. The children of one 
who at the time of his death was aufiog on account of 
debt to the state, inherited the diifiia and the obliga- 
tions of their father. All the sons inherited equally, 
the daughters merely received a portion. In default of 
sons, the daughters inherited (imxltjgoi), 249. With 
regard to collateral relations, it was the Attic law, in 
cases of intestacy, that the males should inherit in 
preference to females, even although the latter were 
more nearly related to the deceased. When there 
were neither natural nor adopted heirs, the inheritance 
fell to a member of the same Phyle, except in the case 
of resident aliens (fiitoixot), whose property, under those 
circumstances lapsed to the state. Every free citizen 
had the right of making a will (dia&ijxri), with the ex- 
ception of the dmiomiqToi (191), adopted sons, and a 
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few others. Wills however were invalid, where there 
were heirs of the body not disqualified by law ; but if 
ihey were only daughters, a stranger might inherit, 
subject to the condition of marrying one of them. 
250. In all cases, legacies {doaqecu) might be left, pro- 
vided the estate and the rights of tne natural heirs were 
not injured. None but citizens (including dij/ionoit^rot) 
could inherit property. Great importance was attached 
by the state to the subject of inheritances, the attention 
of the people being drawn to it at every ixnlrjaia xogia. 
The ground of this strictness seems to have been prin- 
cipally a religious fear, lest any house should become 
entirely extinct. « 

§ 5. Laws relating to Obligations and Securities. 

251. The chief means of security in pecuniary 
transactions were written contracts (avy^Qucpai) and 
oral testimony Qiaqtvqiai). By the code of Solon 
milder provisions were substituted for the old law of 
debt, which was very severe. Witnesses were present 
at the paying over of a loan to the borrower, and a 
written acknowledgment was also generally placed in 
the hands of a tQans^ittjg. As trade and barter in- 
creased, it became customary to deposit security (ivi- 
XVQoii), All borrowing and lending transactions con- 
nected with navigation and commerce being of the 
greatest importance to the state, the laws by which 
they were regulated were exceedingly exact and 
stringent. 25?. The rate of interest was not fixed by 
Solon, and was generally very high (seldom under ten 
per cent). It was reckoned either as a per-centage on 
the sum lent, or as a certain portion of the capital, say 
a it h or -J-. 'JEyyvjy (security or bail) was permitted in all 
sorts of civil contracts, as well as in penal proceedings. 
The ^ovXevzai were required to swear, that they would 
not imprison any Athenian, provided he could obtain 
the security of three members of the same class with 
himself. This oath, however, did not apply to persons 
accused of high treason or to public defaulters. In the 
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transfer of real property, we find no traces of the sym* 
bolic usages employed by the Romans on such occa- 
sions. 



Judges and Courts of Justice. 
§ 6. Historical Account of the Courts of Justice. 

253. Of the most ancient Attic courts of justice wo 
know very little. The Archons inherited their judicial 
authority from the kings ; but we find at a very early 
period mention made of the courts of the Areopagites 
and Eph^tae (262), the latter established by Draco, the 
former confirmed and extended by Solon. By Solon's 
constitutions the people in general were admitted to 
these courts: it does not seem, however, that the 
judicial authority of the Archons was immediately 
superseded; the usurpation of their functions by the 
people, so that nothing was left to the magistrates ex- 
cept the Hegemonia or presidency in the courts, having 
been gradually established, as the power of the democ- 
racy increased. 254. The overwhelming weight of 
business in these courts resulted from the obscurity and 
deficiencies of Athenian legislation in many points of 
view, the love of litigation inherent in the people, their 
endeavours to subject the decisions of magistrates to 
the revision of their courts, and at a later period from 
the arrogance, which would make Athens the forum in 
which all the disputes of her allies were to be settled. 
The courts of justice, besides those of the Areopagites 
and Ephetse, were those of the Heliasts, the DieetetaB, 
the Forty, and in ancient times the NautodTcae, oi 
judges in commercial suits. 

§ 7. The Heliasts, 

255. The Heliasts (dixaatal, or, from the name of 
their principal court riXiaia, assembly ; aXifj in Herod., 
^Xtaatai) were a body of judges (or jurors), who must 
be considered as the representatives of the judicial au- 
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tfaarit J possessed by the whole people. Every year the 

nine Archons chose b^ lot six thousand citizens who 

had completed their thirtieth year, probably six hundred 

out of each phyle. Of these, five thousand were divided 

into ten decades, the remaining one thousand probably 

serving asV reserve. They were all required to take 

the oath of office. 256. When any cause was to be * 

tried, it was decided by lot on the same morning, at 

which of the various spots and under the presidency of 

which magistrate each division should sit ; the place 

was then marked out by judicial staves (fianttiQiat), with 

diflferent numbers and colours. The number of judges 

varied according to circumstances ; sometimes several 

decades sitting, at others not even a single one entire ; 

the number was, however, generally an uneven one. 

Questions respecting the desecration of the mysteries 

w^ere tried only before such Heliasts as were initiated, 

those which regarded breaches of military discipline 

only before those who were themselves military men. 

257. Their authority extended to all other cases, with 

the exception of indictments for murder or wounding 

with intent to kill. Each judge, on arriving at the 

appointed place, received a' ticket {(Tv/xpoXof), on the 

production of which he was entitled (since the time of 

Pericles) to receive a remuneration of three oboli (iqi- 

ciSoXof riXiacuxov) from the ColacrStse (KcDhxxQeTat). 

The number of places appointed for holding the courts 

is unknown. No sessions were held on days of public 

assembly, or on festival or unlucky days (anocpQcideg 

{jfiigai). On the last three days of the month, the court 

of Areopagites sat, but not the Heliasts. 

§8. The DicBUtce. The Forty. 

258. The court of the Diaetetae (diacri^rai) was an 
Inferior tribunal, to which private disputes were re- 
ferred, in the first instance, subject to an appeal (iqfsatg) 
before the Heliasts.' Four judges — ^scarcely forty-four 

' Disputes were eometimes settled by private DiaetetSB or arhitraiors. 
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as some suppose — were chosen yearly by lot out oi 
each phyle. They were required to be fifty or sixty 
years of age. In each cause only one Diaetetes, chosen 
by the magistrate by lot out of the phyle of the defend- 
ant, sat as judge. They received small fees (naQaard- 
<ye«ff, deposits) from each trial. At the expiration of 
their office they were responsible to the Logistae, and 
might be punisned with Atimia. 259. The Forty (for- 
merly the thirty) judges (ol renoQcixorra, ol xaia dijfiov^ 
dwaatai) were also chosen by lot. They itinerated 
through the Demi, and decided private causes where 
the matter in dispute did not exceed ten drachmae. 
On such questions they acted not only as judges in 
judicio, but as magistrates injure, 

' ' '. - • ' 

§ 9. The Court of the Areopagites. 

260. The early history of the Areopagus, and of the 
relation which it bore to the court of the Eph^tae, is 
very obscure. By the constitution of Solon, the court 
of Areopagus (fj povXij ^ i^ ^Aqeiov nayov or iv ^Aqbio^ 
naya^y which consisted of men who had filled the office 
of Archon, took cognizance of wilful murder (com- 
mitted or intended), poisoning, and arson. The judges 
were responsible, and might be arraigned before the 
Euthyni, or expelled by their colleagues. The duties 
of the Areopagites were originally much more ex- 
tended, their court being not merely a dixaat^Qtov, but 
also a ^ovXi^, the efibrts of which were directed to the 
conservation of the laws and constitution, the restraint 
of popular licen lioaaaQPG and magisterial delinquency, 
the punishment of ofiences against good order, such as 
idleness, luxury, debauchery, &c., the superintendence 
of education, and the maintenance of religion in its in- 
tegrity and purity. 261. We find, after the time of 
Pericles, the authonty of this court greatly circum- 
scribed by a law of Ephialtis ; and although it resumed 
its place as guardian of the laws after the time of the 
Thirty Tyrants (b. c. 403),. it was prevented by the 
increasing democratic license and immorality from 
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ever recovering its former power and influence in the 
state ; although on some critical occasions it assumed, 
or was invested with, extraordinary authority. 

§ 10. Court of the Ejihitce. 

262. The fifty-one Eph^tae {i^pitai) composed a 
court, the organization of which has been ascribed 
principally to Draco. Their jurisdiction extended to 
cases of homicide {^Uai, (povtxai) of inferior atrocity. 
Their places of meetmg varied, according to the nature 
of the cause to be tried ; for instance, charges of un- 
premeditated manslaughter were brought before them 
at the Palladium (to im UaXXadiql), and of justifiable 
homicide at the Delphinium (to if Jehpivif^), The 
EphCtae could not sentence to death, the severest 
penalty inflicted by them being banishment and con- 
fiscation of property. In later times their power seems 
to have been considerably reduced, the functions of 
their court being in a great measure usurped by the 
Heliasts. 

§11. Magistrates with Judicial Hegemonia, 

263. The judges, who were merely charged with 
inquiry into the fact, and with the management of the 
consequent information, were also in most cases chosen 
by lot, but it depended on circumstances connected 
with the process itself, what magistrate should take 
charge of the preliminary proceedings and preside at 
the trial (r^yefiona rov dwaattiqiov). For instance, in 
cases of disputed succession and family quarrels be- 
tween citizens, this duty devolved on the Archon ; in 
similar disputes between resident aliens Qjihoixoi) and 
foreigners, on the Polemarch ; the King presided at 
trials relating to religious questions, as well as all sorts 
of homicide ; and the Thesmothetae in all other public 
and private causes, in so far as they did not belong to 
the jurisdiction of any particular magistrate ; each 
judge having a peculiar precedence within his own 
department. 
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§ 12. Acccusations. — Qualifications of Plaintiff's. 

264. None but citizens in the possession of full po- 
litical right» Vfere pernutted to plead in person. All 
others must be represented by a person so qualified ; 
for instance, the slave by his master, the fisTotxog by his 
Prostates, women and minors by their aigioi or initqonot^ 
foreigners Ijy a host, &c. 

§ 13. Public and Private Actions. 

265. Accusations were either public or private. 
Public accusations (yQacpa!) were those in which it was 
set forth that the state had sustained injury either im- 
mediately or through offences committed against in- 
dividuals. The line, however, between public and 
private wrongs does not seem to have been very 
strictly drawn ; for in many instances the plaintiff was 
at liberty to prosecute eitner civilly or criminally ; in 
cases of theft, for example, where the value of the pro- 
perty stolen exceeded fifty drachmae, and in injuries to^^^^^ 

w the person (either as a diKti alxiag or ygaqiti v^oag). Any 
duly qualified citizen might bring forward a public 
complaint, even although he were not the party in- 
jured ; the fine imposed in such cases went to the state: 
but if the prosecutor let the affair drop, or failed to 
establish his charge by the vote of at least a fifth 
part of the judges, he was himself fined one thousand 
drachmae, and rendered for ever incapable of appear- 
ing as prosecutor in a similar action. 2. 

§ 14. Various Forms of Public Process. ^ 
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266. The general term for a public prosecution is 
YQaqtiq, in contradistinction to dixti,* a private complaint. 
It had, however, various names according to its dif- 
ferent forms and objects. Thus, besides th6 ^^09^ 

* The word SiKti is, however, commonly employed to express all sorts 
of actions, civL as well as criminal. See Dicfy of Antiquitte9, wadex 
this head. 
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(written information) properly so called, we have the 
ivdst^ig, aTiaymyi] and kprjyriaiSf by which the magistrate 
authorized summary proceedings without previous 
notice, and the arrest of the defendant after informa- ^ 
tion received, unless three sureties were found for his 
appearance. We read also of the qoaafv, nqo^oXriy ehay' 
jtkioj aTiOYQagi^y and other forms. 



/ 
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§ 15. Public Prosecutions considered with reference 
'^tlXmLC^ ^^ ^^^ *z^ec^ of Complaint. 

267^*4^der this head we may instance the follow- 
ing varietifes^f process. Before the Archon, foaqiii 
aya/jtiov and mnqonijg, xaxtoaemg against parents, Epi- '^^ "^ ' 
cIoti, and minors; before "the King, aae^tag, q^opov; ^I^X^^' 
befWe the Folemarch, aTrgoaraaiov, brought against a 
freeaman for default of duty to the citizen to whom 
he ofved his freedom ; before the Thesmothetae, v^gemg 
(the \inore serious injuries done to the person), nQodo- 



] 
Xmirodvaiag ; and before the Strat^gi, datQateiag, Hmo' 



ffiioff, ' ^ataXvaBcag rov ^(lov ; before the Eleven, yXonTig^ t ^^<^y 
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/*Mf A e€^9l^ , § 16. Private Actions. 

268. Those actions were denominated private, 
which related strictly to private wrongs or disputes. 
Private complaints could only be brought forward by 
those who had sustained the injury, or who appeared 
for individuals who were not permitted to plead iji 
person. In all such actions it was a rule that the 
mulct or damages awarded by the court should be paid 
to the plaintiff; and that, in the event of the proceed- 
ings being declared frivolous, the defendant should 
receive one-sixth part of the sum in dispute (inm^eXta) 
by way of indemnification for his loss of time and 
labour. 

I 17. Private Actions considered with reference. to the 

subject. 

269. The following are examples of private actions : 
before the Archon, complaints affecting family rights, 
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and the disputes of the Choragi ; before the Thesiiio- 
thetee, the ^wiy plafirjSf and all sorts of complaints re- 
lating to the protection of property; and before thi<» 
Forty, the dixrj aixiag and similar causes. 






Legal Proceedings. 

§ 18. Legal Proceedings. 

270. The first step in public as well as private 
actions was a summons {xXijaig or ngoxXijaig, = in jus 
vocatio) from the plaintiff (6 ^toixoif) to tne defendant, 
calling on him to appear at some public place in pre- 
sence of witnesses (xX^r^^g?). It was only in parti- 
cular cases that a vadimonium, or security for the 
appearance of the defendant (6 q)Bvy(op), was required; 
nor was recourse had to the anayoDyi^ (i. e. the accused 
was not taken at once before a court of justice) unless 
he were taken in the act. It was requisite that the 
accusation in writing {eyxlr^fjia, Xrj^tg, in criminal prose- 
cutions ygaq)^) should be laid, together with the decla- 
ration of the witnesses to the summons, before the 
presiding magistrate, who then examined whether the 
citation was in due form, or whether the party sum- 
moned had reasonable ground for taking an exception. 
*2'?1, In private actions (with the exception of those 
that related to injuries to the person) both parties were 
required to deposit security (n^vtavBM, Siocr amentum), 
I varying in amount according to the nature of the 
: action. This deposit was always repaid to the suc- 
icessful party by the loser. In criminal proceedings 
we read of only a trifling jragafftaatg, which was de- 
posited by the prosecutor. We read also of other dues 
called the naQaxata^oXi^ and the naqa^oXov, 

§ 19. The same subject continued. — Preparatory 
Pleadings before the Magistrate, 

272. The next step was the previous examination 
(ivaxqXaig trig dixtjg) by the magistrate, who settled the 
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issue to be tried, and received the depositions of the 
parties on oath (aptcofioaia, dtmftoaia). Then the proofs 
were collected and preserved (in an ixtpog) in readiness 
for trial of the cause. Under this head were classed 
such extracts from the law^ as were necessary for de- 
termining the legal points that were involved in the 
question (these were to be read out before the judges) ; 
all informations relating to the case, the depositions of 
witnesses, either present in court (juiQrvQicu) or absent 
(ixfMLQrvQiai) ; the examinations of slaves belonging to 
either party (which was conducted by means of tor- 
ture, ^daavqg, and was considered very important), with 
various other papers. 273. This preliminary examina- 
tion often occupied a considerable time, especially 
when there was an vntofiogia (an application for delay 
founded upon an affidavit). There were, however, 
some sorts of private actions, which in later times 
must be decided within thirty days after the laying of 
the information {pUai iiifArjifoi). During the apoxg^aig in 
private actions the proceedings might either be set 
aside by a compromise between the parties, or quashed 
by the magistrate, if one of the parties could fully sus- 
tain his allegation by means of witnesses. 

§ 20. Proceedings before the Court. 

274. On the day appointed for the trial (^ nvgia), 
the judges chosen by lot by the Thesmothetae took their 
seats, and the parties were called into court. If the 
defendant were absent without reasonable cause, he 
was declared in default, and judgment entered against 
him {BQi^fJtr^p xatadtxd^etp). By the law each party was 
required to plead his own cause. They might, how- 
ever, obtain the assistance of aw^ogot, and often were 
furnished with written speeches by rhetoricians. In 
these addresses every device was tried for exciting 
, compassion and working on the feelings of the judges. 
The time which they were allowed to occupy was in 
most trials measured by the Clepsydra (JtmeV r^ ifi^ 
vdau, a phrase employed by the orators). During the 
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speech all the proofs were adduced and explained, the 
Clepsydra being meanwhile stopt; at the same time 
the witnesses were personally present. 275. The 

* pleadings being ended, a verdict was given by means 

of pebbles (t^^qpoi), which were white or black, whole 
or pierced. Ii the votes were equal, it was considered 
a verdict of acquittal. Finally the sentence of the 
magistrates was published. If the action were ayw 
ttfuiiog^ (that is to say, a case in which a discretionary 
power was left with the judges, either because the law 
had provided no definite punishment, or because it 
permitted them to choose between two penalties, or to 
fix the amount of damages), a verdict of guilty having 
been returned (7 n^tfi ^tpog), the defendant was al- 
lowed to oppose his fifAriatg to that of the prosecutor 
(rifiaa^ai and avtizifiaa&at), and the judges by a second 
vote (7 divtiga i/^^o^) decided between them {riftap), 
or in some cases increased the penalty {ftgoarifi^v). 
This was the form before the court of the Heliasts. 
, K FThe practice before the Disetgtse was somewhat dif- 

^^>y Iferent; still more so was that before the Forty, who 

**^" Lacted also as magistrates. 

§ 21. Form of process in Trials for Murder. 

276. The duty of prosecuting in cases of murder 
devolved on the nearest relations. As soon as the 
information was laid before the ^aaiXevg, the proceed- 
ings commenced with a nQo^qritsig^ that is, a proclama- 
tion that the accused should abstain from approaching 
all public and sacred spots, into which no murderer 
was permitted to enter. The king then instituted 
.^n avdxQtaig (cf. 273), in which it was settled whether 
the case should be tried before the Areopagites or be- 
fore the EphStae (262) (subject to such exceptions to 
the court, as might afterwards occur). These inves- 
tigations were continued for three months, one in each 
month, and in the fourth the matter came into court. 

* The opposite to this was dytav drifiriTdSf or the trial of offisnocp, of 
which the penalties were fixed by law. 
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§ 22. The subject continued. 

277. The court of the Areopagites was held in the 
open air under the presidency of the Basileus. A sol- 
emn oath was administered to both parties together 
^with their witnesses. The accuser and the accused 
'wrere required each to address the court twice, in per- 
son, and without any attempt to work upon the feelings 
of the judges. After the first pleading {u^a rov ngote- 
QOT liyor) the accused might go into exile without suf- 
fering any other penalty than the confiscation of his 
property. On the third day the members of the court 
voted. If the votes were equal, the prisoner was ac- 
quitted. The obligation to prosecute ceased, if the 
murdered man had before his death forgiven the 
murderer; the relations might also, at least in cases 
of unpremeditated homicide, themselves abandon the 
prosecution. The form of proceeding oefore the court 
of the EphStse is unknown to us, but probably differed 
very little from that which we have just described. 

§ 23. Judgment — Means of enforcing penalties. 

278. In private actions various means might be em- 
ployed for compelling the condemned party to submit 
to the sentence. If a penalty were imposed or damages 
awarded, the defendant, if he were vnegijfifQos (did not 
observe the day of payment), might be distrained on, 
or sued in a di xti g$o t!>lyg, the loss of which would subject 
him to a penalty equal to that for which he was cast 
in the ori^nal '^tion. Forei^ers mi^ht be compelled 
to give bail, or to remain in prison until they paid. In 
public actions, those who were sentenced to a fine 
became ar^oc, ai§i being debtors to the state, and were 
obliged to find sureties, in order to secure themselves 
from arrest. After the expiration of the term (the 
ninth Prytany), the penalty was doubled, and the state 
was at last permitted to indemnify itself out of the 
defaulter's property. Persons condemned to death or 
imprisonment were handed over to the Eleven (238). 

^ try* ^iCi^ ' ^ f* #U*»^ 
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§ 24. Appeals. 

279. Appeals (Icpsatg) were allowed only from tlie 
DiaetStae to the Heliasts. None was permitted from 
the decision of the Areopagites or the Ephgtse ; still 
less could an appeal, properly so called, be made from 
the Heliasts, since the judges in this court, as repre- 
senting the supreme power in the state, were arvix*!;- 

tAAA^^^fi^^e^^y^oi; but their judgment might be set aside {avaSiaog 
dixrj, naXivdixia), if any one could prove, either that he 
had not been summoned, or that his absence had been 
involuntary or without any culpable neglect ; or lastly, 
in certain cases, if he could prove by a dixtj xpevdofia- 
QtvQimv^ that the sentence was founded on false testi- 
mony. 2 

§ 25. Punishments. 

280. Punishments affected either the person or the 
property of the condemned {na^Biv § anouaai). The 
first comprehended not only capital punishment and 
imprisonment, but also banishment and Atimia. 

§ 26. Atimia. 

281. Atimia did not in itself render the person on 
whom it was inflicted infamous ; it was simply a par- 
tial or complete deprivation of political privileges. 
There were three varieties of Atimia. The first in- 
volved the loss of all political rights, and the confisca- 
tion of property ; the second, the same without confis- 
cation ; the third, the loss of several peculiar privileges, 
such as the right of appearing before a court of justice 
to make a particular kind of public accusation. Some- 
times it was used as a means of compelling state debt- 
ors to discharge their obligations, and, as such, was 
inherited by the children of the defaulter ; at others it 
was inflicted as a punishment for certain offences, as 
theft, bribery, cowardice, desertion, false- witness, im 
piety, extravagance, injuries against magistrates, false 
or frivolous accusations in public affairs, &c. 282. 
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In certain cases Atimia might be inflicted without the 
intervention of a judicial sentence ; and the exercise 
of any of the privileges which it suppressed might be 
severely punished, sometimes even with death. The 
punishment called Steliteusis, or the erection of a pillar 
with the offender's name inscribed on it, differed from 
Atimia in its necessarily rendering infamous those on 
whom it was inflicted. 

§ 27. Other kinds of Punishment 

283. Imprisonment was employed either as a means 
of compulsion against farmers of the revenue or other 
public debtors who were unable to find such security 
as was required, or to pay some fine that had been 
imposed. It was also sometimes employed for the piu:- 
pose of securing the persons of accused and condemn- 
ed offenders, but rarely as an independent punishment. 
Confiscation was added to other severe penalties as an 
aggravation ; to banishment, for instance (not to the 
Ostracism), and to capital punishment for certain 
offences. It must be distinguished from the sale of a 
defaulter's property in order to indemnify the state. 
284. When sentence of banishment was pronounced, a 
time was fixed within which the offender must quit 
the country, or be liable to, suffer death at the hands of 
any one who chose to slay him. It was inflicted, in 
conjunction with confiscation, on those who attempted 
to commit murder; whilst unpremeditated homicide 
was punished merely with a year's imprisonment 
(ittEpiavTiaftog) without confiscation. Slavery was in- 
flicted as a punishment on those whose names were 
surreptitiously inserted in the roll of citizens, and on 
Metceci who neglected to pay the alien-tax Qietoixiop) 
or to procure a Prostates. 286. Capital punishment 
might in certain cases be inflicted by the injured party 
on the spot ; for instance, on robbers detected in the 
act at night, and on adulterers. As a punishment for 
offences against the state, it was genersJly carried into 
execution by compelling the offender to drink of a poi- 
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soned cup (luofSMp), or by hurling him down a precis 
pice. It was inflicted lor treason or attempting to 
overthrow the democracy (xardlvaig rov dljfiov)^ for 
treachery (nQo^oaia), as in the case of deserters {avto- 
(ioXia), for denial of the state religion and disparage- 
ment of the mysteries, and for premeditated murder. 

§ 28. Falling off in the Administration of Justice, 

286. With the general decline of morals the admin- 
istration of justice also degenerated. The eagerness 
with which men sought the ofllice of judge, arose partly 
from the power which it gave them of humbling tm 
rich, partly from the pecuniary advantages which had 
been attached to it ever since the time of Pericles (b. 
c. 440), and had been augmented by Cleon (b. c. 424). 
After a time the power of the multitude degenerated 
into a complete judicial despotism. Selfishness and 
avarice found a rich supply of food in the crowd of 
actions which the litigious spirit of the Athenians, and 
the disputes of the allies, were perpetually pouring into 
the courts ; whilst an ample field was afforded for the 
practice of sycophancy, chicanery, and pettifo^ng. 
287. The rich were condemned for the sake of penal- 
ties, which went into the public treasury, and thus pro- 
moted the interests of individuals. The judges were 
accessible to bribery ; the sycophants laid their infer- 
mations, partly for the purpose of extorting money 
from the rich, partly that they might find profitable 
employment for the people, whose levity, selfishness, 
and readiness to receive false accusations they turned 
to good account. As instances of this wretched ad- 
ministration of the laws, we may mention the trial of 
the Hermocopidae (b. c. 422), and the condemnation 
of the generals who were arraigned after the battle of 
the Arginusian islands (b. c. 406).» 

• Confflilt Thiriwall's Hist, of Greece, vo . i. pp. 411 and 475. 
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B. Religion. 

§29. The Gods. Temples. 

288. The chief deity of Athens was Athene thd 
protectress of the city {^A^tiva nohag^ ij Onis), whose 
temple stood on the Acropolis with the chapels of Erec* 
theus and Pandrdsos. Athene Sciras had a temple at 
Phalerum. They also worshipped Zeus {noXuig^ igxuog^ 
&c.), Demeter and Persephdne (tm ^iei, ^ ftv^ijQ 9(im i/ 
xo^), ApoUo, as the god of the Ionic race (natQ^g), to 
whose sanctuary at Delos Theorise (sacred embassies) 
were sent ; ArtSmis (Brauronia, Munychia, AgrotSra), 
Dionysus, Hephaestus, Aphrodite, Hestia, Hermes, Po- 
seidon (Erichthonius), Nemesis, the Eumenides (aefiwal 
^eoi), and others. Among the national heroes we find 
Erectheus, Triptolemus, Cecrops with his daughters, 
Theseus, and in later times Codrus, Harmodius, and 
Aristc^ton. 289. The expenses of religious worship 
were defrayed frcnn the rents of estates belonging to 
the Temples, and a per-centage on fines. Much of the 
outlay was provided without cost to the state (see upon 
the uisirov^icu^ 321). The Temples (vaoif hga) were 
numerous and elegant. They were generally sur- 
rounded by a colonnade, andstood— in-'ap. enclosure 
separated from profane gromitfoy an l^xog or nepi^oXog. 
In this enclosure was the^dtar (fiifiog). In the interior 
of the Temple (nrptog) v/4is the statue of the god ("ra't-'^ 
|ia), and the sanctuarv/^advroi^, fiBfctgorf apaxrogop)* The V> " . \ . 
Tem|des were generally adorned with oflerings (afa^iy- 
iiora). Many o£/uiem (the temple of Theseus, for in- 
stance,) vi&rfy<Asylums, i. e. places of refuge for per- 
sons whxxl^sid transgressed the laws (aavXa).^ 

§ 30. Festivals. The PanathencBa and Dionysia. 

290. A great number of festivals were celebrated 
at Athens. The most important were the Panathensea, 
Dionysia, Thesmophoria, and Eleusinia. 

1. The Panathenaea (ra Uam^^vaia), held in honour 
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of Athene, and in commemoration of the union of the 
people in one commonwealth, were two feasts, /jukqcc 
and fieydXa. The /first was celebrated annually, the 
other every five years (jievrerriQig), in the month of 

>vc^. Hecatombaeon. The chief solemnity at this.festiva} 
was a grand procession (aofin^) to the Acropdiis, for 
the purpose of presenting a richly embroidered Peplos 
to Athene. At this procession, in whicljjlljtook part,^^^^^ 
the MetoBci rendered their services as^xfoo^o^oi, W^«a-*^^ 
^*^- (poQoit and CHoupfiq^oQoi. There were also contests, at 
first gymnastic (probably from b. c. 556), and subse- 
quently musical, which were succeeded by sacrifices. 
The prize was a jar of oil made from the fruit of the 
sacred olive-tree on the Acropdlis. In the evening 
there was a torch-race (Jl(x/i^ad^g)o^/a, Xafirradti^Qifua), 
2. The Dionysia (tic /lioviaw) were four festivals in 
honour of Dionysus, (a) The little or rural Dionysia 
/>' ^tvx*. . in the month Poseidon (ta ^hxqu /iiopwla, ru xa? ayQovg). 

{b) The Leneba {ra Jfipcua), in the month Gamelion.^^-^- 
Each of these festivals lasted one day. (c) The An- 
thesteria (ra *^v&eatyQta) in the month Anthesterion, f^, 
three days, (d) The great or city Dionysia (r« (isydla, 
ra iv aatet), which continued for four days, in the month 

jvv.cw/A Elaphebolion. Theatrical representations were given 
at the great and little Dionysia, and the Lensea. The 
X<6neea were under the superintendence of the Basileus, 
whose wife (fiaaOiiaaa) offered certain sacrifices. The 
great Dionysia were conducted by the Archon. (On 
the Attic months, cf. 343.) 

§31. Thesmophoria. Eleusinia, Festivals continried,^, 

291. 3. The Thesmophoria (ta ' GsafjiocpoQia) were 
ceAc- celebrated in the month Pyanepsion, probably for five 
days, in honour of DemSter, the goddess of harvest. 
They consisted principally of a procession of inatrons 
to the temple of Demeter ThesmophSros in '/4Xiiiovg (an 
Attic demus), and their return to Athens. 

4. The Eleusinia (ta 'Eksvalvia) were two feasts, the 
lesser and the greater, also in honour of Demeter and 
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her daughter {rnqri). The lesser seived also as a pre- 
paration for those who were to be initiated (fivarat, 
liVBta^ai), and was held yearly in the month Antheste- ^ ^ • 
rion at Agrae on the Ilissus. The greater Eleusinia 
seem also to have been celebrated once a year, during 
nine days in the month Boedromion, with purifications, Sufh 
sacrifices, and processions to Eleusis Cla^og^ lax^^aC^cy), ^* 
as preparatory to the Holy Spectacle (avtoipia, inontiu), * 
The initiation was open to all Hellenes. The priests 
(is^g^arrtfc) were taken from the EumolpYdae, who had 
also a certain jurisdiction in religious matters. 

Besides these were a number of inferior festivals, 
such as the (kL^Xm^ the UQOnri^eKtj the 'HfpaiarBta^ the 
Ji^Xiat to which Theoriae were sent, and many others. 

§ 32. Priests and Worshtjf. % C<>^ 

292. Of the priesthoods, some were accessible to aU 
whose, fatkers and grandfathers had been citizens, 
others were confined to certain sacerdotal families, the 
Eumolpldae and . Ceryces for instance, who were em- 
ployed in the service of the Eleusinian DemSter ; and the 
Eteobut^se in that of Athene Polias. It was requisite 
that all priests should be of legitimate birth, without 
bodily defect, and of unblameable life and conversa- 
tion. These particulars were ascertained by a Doki- 
masia. They were generally elected by lot, sometimes 
from a reduced number of candidates previously nomi- 
nated. The time of their continuance in office varied. 
Their duties consisted in preparing such sacrifices as 
were either prescribed by usage, or enjoined by the 
oracle, or by the people ; in taking care that the ar- 
rangements and interests of the Temple were observed 
by individuals who brought private offerings, and in 
calling in and taking charge of the Temple-revenues, 
of which they were required to render an account to 
the Logistse and Euthyni. 293. The priests themselves 
received a share of the income, particularly of the 
sacrifices, but in all other respects they seem to have 
borne the usual burdens in common with their fellow- 

6 
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citizens. Many reli^ous solemnities were under the 
charge of the magistrates ; for instance^ the king was 
intrusted with the arrangement of the Eleusinian and 
Lenfiean festivals, and the Archon with that of the 
Dionysia and Thargelia. The other officers employed 
in matters relati&g to public worship were the iffmBXt^tcu 
9^^9xrki4 fif fUHft^loMf, jAp J%owcita9f the rcLfiUu tw ie^^ fSHf^' 
ttop^ the three H^yrm^^ who decided legal questions 
respecting the privileges of the priests, and interpreted 
prodigies and dioctifuou, several sorts of kgonowi^ who 
officiated, at the sacrifices^ the ^ocSnitf, elected by the 
people> and charged with the purchase of beasts for 
sacrifice, the ten Athlothetes (a&lo&iTM) or judges of 
the gymnastic and musical cont<»«ts at the Fanathenaea: 
with many others. 

§ 33. Decline of Religion, 

9 i94. Although the state watched over r^igion, and 

punished unbelief and blasphemy with great severity ; 
and public worship, as wealth and the love of splendour 
increased, was embellished with the richest works of ert ; 
yet the belief in their traditionaty deities was gradually 
undermined in the schools of the philosophers, and a 
sort of free-thinking spirit combined with superstition 
divested their splendid ceremonial of its religious sig- 
nificance, whilst it retained the mere outward form for 
the sake of its beauty and magnificence. Religious 
worship was thus degraded into a mere intellectual 
pastime, or means of amusement to the spectators of 
its works of art, its choruses and dramas, or at most a 
device for relieving the wants of the people'' or supply- 
ing them with sensual gratification from the magnitude 
and richness of its sacrifices. 

"* From the donations of meat usual at sacrifices. 
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C. Military Affairs 

§ S4. Military service. 

295. By the constitution of Solon only the first 
;hree classes (177) were required to serve as soldiers, 
the rich on horseback, and the rest as heavy-armed 
infantry (o;riirTai). These classes were selected for, 
regular military service /x %araXoyov. The Thetes ^^^ 
•erved only as light-armed soldiers, seamen or marines 

iifii^atcu). Similaf duties were also generally per- 
brmed by the Metoeci. Slaves were never taken 
except in cases oi exti-eme necessity. In later times 
we often find the Thetds and Metoeci serving as Hop- 
Ktes. 296. Citizens seirved from their eighteenth to 
their twentieth year as mQinoloi within the Attic terri- 
tory. The regular period of service was from the 
twentieth to the sixtieth year, but the maximum age 
varied each time according to circumstances. By the 
levy, which Was founded on the division into Phylae, 
the soldiers were distributed into ra^stg and Xixou 
From the time of Pericles the soldiers received pay, 
varying in amount at different times. The usual wages 
of common soldiers were two obols daily, and the same 
sum for necessaries, when they Were hot furnished in 
kind ; but they often received much more. 297. Offi- 
cers received double ; the cavalry thre6 times as much 
as the Hoplites, and the commander-in-chief quadruple. 
As a general rule, the soldiers were required to forage 
for themselves, which was by no means difficult in the 
earlier times when war was carried on only during the 
summer months. In the more important campaigns, 
however, and expeditions (especially by sea), the state 
supplied all sorts of provisions ; but wherever it was 
possible, the soldiers received money, and bought for 
themselves whatever the market afforded \ayoQaf 
nctQexstp). 

§ 35. Infantry. Cavalry. 

298. The Infantry was composed of heavy-armed 
soldiers or Hoplites, whose naron}ua consisted of a hel- 
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met, coat of mail, large shield (onXov), lance and s-word ; 
and light-armed (xptXoi, yvfipol). An intermediate corps 
were the fieXraarai, organized by IphicrStes : their arms 
consisted of a javelin and light shield (neXTtj). From 
the time of Themistocles, Athens maintained a stand- 
ing body of three hundred cavalry, which was after- 
wards increased to six hundred, then to one thousand, 
(ind at last, including the Hippotoxotae, to twelve hun- 
dred men, who received each a xardaTaaig for the pur- 
chase of his horse, which was also kept for him by the 
state. During the Peloponnesian war many mercenary 
light troops were employed, armed after a fashion un- 
known at Athens (for instance, Peltastae from Thrace, 
and archers from Crete). At a later period mercenary 
troops were very commonly employed here as in dthei 
states. 

§ 36. Officers. Generals {(jrQottffoi), 

299. The most important officers were the Strategi 
(atQarfjyoi), who were ten in number, annually chosen 
by the votes of the people, subject to the especial con- 
dition that they should be lawfully married and pos- 
sessors of landed property. In ancient times they all 
took the field, and commanded- each a day in turn. 
Afterwards, when the original objects of their appoint 
ment began to be more and more forgotten, seldom 
more than two or three were sent out. In this case 
either one acted as commander*in-chief, or the com- 
mand was divided equally among them all, or each was 
chief at his own station. Frequently, however, we 
find armies commanded by leaders who were not Stra- 
tegi. 300. Together with the command of the forces 
the Strategi had also other important duties. Besides 
being charged with the management of all the taxes 
and civic services relating to war, they superintended 
the fitting out of the fleet and the levying of soldiers, 
and had jurisdiction in cases of military offences, such 
as aaTQareia, deilia, Xstnotd^iov .^ it was their business 

" This word occurs in the Gen, wiih SUti 
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to proyide for the security cf the land, sea, and fron« 
tier. They had liie power of calling the people to- 
other to decide on questions connected with wai. 
The office was highly esteemed, especially after the 
Persian war, on account of the splendid tidents of the 
men. by whom it was filled, such as Miltiades, Themis* 
tocles, and Cimon. 

§ 37. Taxiarchsy Lochllgi, Hipparchs, Phylarcfis, 

Peripolar chs. 

301. The Taxiarchs (rd^ioQxoi) were ten in num- 
ber, chosen by the people by Chirotonia. Each of 
them commanded his own ra|r^, and took part in the 
councils held by the Strategi (299). The smaller divi- 
sions of the army were commanded by Lochagi {Joxa- 
yoi)y and other inferior officers. The Peripdli (296) 
had their own rnqmoXaQxpu The cavalry were com- 
manded by their own Hipparchs (JnnoQxoi), of whom 
there were two chosen annually, and by ten Phylarchs 
[q^iXaQXpi), subject in both instances to the control of 
the Sti-atSgi. In time of peace they conducted the 
exercises of the cavalry, took the lead in religious pro- 
cessions, and superintended the recraiting for the cav- 
ahy from those who were qualified by their census to 
serve in that corps. 

§ 38. . Manner of making War, 

302. During the period of hostilities with Persia, 
tbe Greeks learnt to conduct their campaigns on a 
Isurger scale ; and subsequently in their various foreign 
and domestic wars many sorts of fortifications were 
erected, and improvements introduced. Miltiades had 
already employed engines in the siege of Paros ; but it 
was in the Persian war that the art of attacking forti- 
fied places made the most rapid advances, and at a 
later period obtained its highest degree of perfection 
under Demetrius Poliorcetes. 303. Several sorts of 
engines (jiijiafal) and works are mentioned by authors ; 
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Such as the ^<»jm«, nvgyoi, xeloivtjt testudo (for the defence 
of the besiegers), xQiog, aries (in Philip's time), narofrs- 
Xrat and h&o^oXa (ma&hines for hurling stones and 
other missiles). The state took especial care to excite 
men to deeds of bravery by the hope of reward. The 
wounded were attended at the public expense, the 
dead celebrated in funeral orations {Xiyot imrd^ioi)) and 
their children educated by the state. On the other 
hand cowards were punished with Atimia. 

§39. The Fleet. 

304. The Athenians were indebted for the niialeus 
of their fleet to Themistocles, at whose suggestion 
twenty triremes were built every year; the merit rf 
augmenting it is due to Cimon and Pericles. At the 
battle of Salafriis it consisted of two huodred large 
ships; and at a later period of nearly feuF hundred. 
Their ships of war (»$£^ ^cex^i), which were 'managed 
by oars, especially in manceuyring, weare generally tri- 
remes {tQitiQBig). The crew (sarl^^o^) consisted of 
about two hundred men ; viz. at least one hundred and 
seventy rowers {wavrtu and iqitai; sixty-two on the 
upper bank, and fifty-four on each of the lower ones) ; 
and marines or sea-soldiers (mi^dTai) armed in a pecu- 
liar manner ; besides archers on board some ships. 305. 
On board transports (aTQarimndsg, onhtoeftoYoi^y the pro- 
portions were of course different, the number of sea- 
men being reduced as low as possible. At a later 
period (about b. c. 330), they began to employ larger 
ships* qiiadriremes and quinqueremes. Atnojig the 
smaller vessels were Triaqonters (r^Kptiro^oi), and 
Pent0cont<^s {7nvtfi%6pto^i)y vessels with thirty aipud 
fifty oars. ThigFe were also ships of burden fainaJK)* 
aaid small pinaapes or boata \n&^^f nlm^l). The 
rowers were generally taken from the poorest class of 
citizens and Metoeci, and were sometimes even slaves. 

§ 40. Naval Officers — Equipment — Engagements, 

306. The legislation in naval affairs belonged of 
course to the people, but the general management was 
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in the hands of tlie ^vAi/. The chief command was 

vested in the Strat^gi (the admiral's ship was called 

17 mgat^ig vav$). To them, also, in conjunction with 

officers especisdly appointed to that duty {inoato}Mg)j 

was committed the superintendence of the equipment 

of the fleet. A single trireme was commanded by a 

Trierarch, who in ancient times received from the 

stSte merely her hull, but at a later period all her stores, 

standing and running rigging Orxevti ^Xwa xa\ xQBiAaara), 

oars, rudder, masts, sails, cwles, and anchors. 307. 

In the Attic harbours were several docks (t^mQia), sheds 

(^roKTOfxof), and storehouses (axevo^ipMu). The superin- 

tendisnce of the stores was committed to iniiuXritai tnp 

reco^iW, an office to which one person out of each 

Phyle was annuaHy elected. They kept an account 

of every thing belonging to the equipment and ri^ng 

of the fleet, aikl had the Hegemony (right of presidency) 

in trials connected with their department. The most 

formidable weapon in naval engagements was the beak 

(fy^Xop}, with which they endeavoured to sink (nata- 

dim) or disable the enemy's vessels. Their principal 

manoeuvres were the di/xirilov^, or breaking the line, and 

the itfQinXovgj or outflanking the enemy. 



D. Finance. 

§41. Expenditure — Cost of Public Worship, 

308. One very considerable item of public expendi- 
ture was the outlay required for the celebration of 
public worship with its sacrifices, processions (nofrnai), 
theatrical exhibitions and games at the great feasts, 
such as the Panathen£ea, Dionysia, Eleusinia, &c. It 
is true that these expenses were defrayed in part by 
private contributions ?ind liturgies (322), but the lia- 
bilities incurred by the state were still very considera- 
ble. Another great expense was the sending of sacred 
embassies (^stoQicu) to Delos, Delphi, and the great 
national games. For these Theorise two Triremes 
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(the Delian and the Paraliaa) were constantly kept in 
commission, their crews receiving four oboh per man 
daily. The state did not indeed charge itself with 
these disbursements, but still a sum was granted to the 
Trierarchs out of the public chest to meet their neces- 
sarily increased expenditure. 

§42. War: the Standing Army — the Navy. 

309. The expenses incurred by the Athenians in 
their frequent wars were necessarily very considerable^ 
especially after the time of Pericles, when the troops 
received pay, although the citizens provided their own 
clothing and arms. One heavy item was the mainte- 
nance and education of the sons of those who fell in 
battle, who were also provided, as Ephebi, with a mwB' 
nkia. Another regular expense was the xar cRrracri^ {<bs 
equestre) and airo^ (hordearium) for each man who 
served in the cavalry. (On their number, see 298.) 
It was proposed by Themistocles that Athens should 
build annually twenty Triremes as men-of-war. Al- 
though this number was never exactly observed, yet it 
was required that some should be built every year, 
under the inspection of the Senate, to whom this duty 
was committed. 

5 43. Public Buildings — Police — Public Rewards. 

310. Considerable sums were expended in the con- 
struction and maintenance of public buildings ; such as 
fortifications, docks, arsenals, walls (of the city and 
harbours), water-courses, streets, gymnasia, courts of 
justice, theatres, temples, LeschcB, all sorts of works of 
art, &c. We may also reckon as items of expenditure 
the raising and maintaining the police force (to^orcu), 
which gradually reached the number of twelve hundred 
men, all slaves, who received pay from the state. To 
this may be added national rewards,* public entertain- 

• These rewards were seldom pecuniary. They genenrliy consisted 
in maintenance at the public expense, Ateleia (immnnity from taxation 
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ment in the Prytauftum, presents to foreign ambassa- 
dors, &c. 

§ 44. Payment for certain Public Duties. 

311. Many persons employed in the service of the 
state received payment, especially after the time of 
Pericles. Among these payments may be reckoned to 
ixxXfiaiaatiHov or fjua&og inxXijataffttHogf wages for attend- 
ance in the public Assembly, at first one, afterwards 
three oboli; to fiavUtniHOP, the Senator's fee, one 
drachma a day ; to dutaatutopt the judge's or juror's fee, 
a triobolus.^ To prevent abuses it was provided by 
the lav7 that no person should receive payment for the 
attendance at two places in one day. 312. The magis- 
trates had no pay ; but many other public functionaries 
received a remuneration' for their trouble ; for instance, 
the public advocates (<rwdcxoi, avt^o^t), the inspectors 
of gymnasia (awpgonarai), the Nomothetse, the state 
physicians, and a whole host of secretaries, heralds, and 
other public officers. There were also, besides the 
Prytanes> many functionaries who were boarded in the 
Prytanfum {aittiaig iv n(^tavu(p), and many were ae/crr roc 
(tlM>se to whom this public maintenance had been 
granted for life). Ambassadors received an allowance 
for travelling expenses (eqpodtof, noqElov), 

§45. Various Largesses (diavofiai, dtadoaEis). 

313. After the erection of the great stone theatre, 
the persons who contracted to keep it in repair (&€a^ 
tooifai or &eaT^oneiXoi) were accustomed to demand 

geserally, or exemption from oertam liturgies and contributions), a golden 
chapiet (for the Bdeutse, for instanoe, and aometimes for individual states- 
men, as in the case of Pericles, who was the first that received this hon- 
our), stames, as those erected in nonour of Harmodius and Aristoglton, 
and snbaeqnently of Conon. These statues were afterwards set up in 
great numbers. Demetrius Phalereus had three hundred and sixty in ono 
year. 

' The payment of this sum was perhaps of but short contrnuancc ; the 
^gvlar juror's fee, both before and after it, being two oboli. 
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payment for entrance from each individual; but it 
regulation was proposed by Pericles that this expense 
(to ^eoo^cxof'), amounting to two oboli per head, should 
be defrayed out of the publi.c exchequer. This rule 
was so far extended in later times, as to allow to each 
citizen a payment of two oboli daily for thi:^e successive 
days at all the great feasts (ii^fiypiai), whether there 
were any performance or not. Thik distribution, which 
was by no means restricted to the poorest classes, was 
supported out of the balance in the public exchequer, 
which strictly speaking ought to have been carried to 
the account of the war fund, and was at last 8{)|died 
by Pemosthenes to its original use. 314. The manar 
gers of these Theorica seem latterly to have acquired 
considerable influej)ce, through the popularity of the 
arrangement (320). Another sort of largess was the 
pension received by poor invalid soldiers {a^mmfoi). 
This regulation was afterwards extended to all impotent 
persons, who received one or two oboli daily. The 
distribution of these pensions was intrusted to the 
Senate ; and ail who applied for it were subjeeled to a 
strict examination. We have already menti(med that 
the children of those who fell in battle were noabitatned 
at the public expense. Lastly, in times of scarcity, 
corn was purchased by the government, and given or 
sold at a reduced price to the people. 

§46. Revenue {noQoif Ttgoaodoi). 

315. Until the growing power of Athens gave her 
a control over the wealth of foreign states, and her in* 
creased public expenditure called for regular or «xtrar 
ordinary contributions from her more substantial citi* 
zens, the public revenue was very inconsideraMe^ 
Afterwards it gradually increased, and is reckoned by 
Anstopnanes (Vesp. 660), at two thousand talent? 
yearly, a calculation which will not appear enormous, 
if we remember that the tribute paid by the allies 
amounted alone to twelve hundred talents. Before 
the Peloponnesian war the state had collected a con- 
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Aderable amount of treasure, which was all expended 
in that war. The public income was either ordinary 
or extraordinary, the former derived from the regular 
tastes^ the latter from prizes-money in time of war, or 
from the extraordinary contributions (voluntary or 
compulsory) of the citizens. 

§ 47. OrdtTtary Revenue from the Landed Property oj 

the State, the Alien-Tax, and Duties. 

• 

316. To the ordinary j^eeeipts belonged, (1) The 
inconcie from the various landed f^operty of the state, 
arable, land, pasture, forest, salt-pits, mmes (fUtalku), 
especially the silver mines of Laurium. All these 
were public property, held by the occupiers subject to 
a ground rent, in addition to the price originally paid 
for the purchase. We may also place under this head, 
houses, and the Theatre. The Temples also had their 
glebes, the rent of which was expended in the service 
of religion. (2) Taxes or contributions from Metoeci 
or foreigners, who exercised any profession or trade. 
The Alien-Tax {to lutoUiw) was twelve drachmae 
yearly for a man, and six for a woman without sons. 
Even the slaves seem to have paid a tax. (3) Duties. 
The duty on imports or exports by sea was two per 
cent (nBvtriTLOirt'q), exclusive of a small payment for the 
use of the harbour and the public warehouses. The 
amount of duty on goods brought overland is not 
known. 317. The three sources of revenue (jeiij?) just 
enmnerated were farmed out ; the larger contracts be- 
ing taken by companies {tiXmai), over which oQi^vat 
or zAtaviqx^i {g'e.sided* The management of these 
contracts was intrusted to the Senate. The state en-* 
deavoured to guard itself against any loss from these 
farmers of the revenue, by requiring security and 
enacting stringent laws. Defaulters were visited, like 
dther state (tebtors, with Atimia ; at the expiration of 
the ninth Prytany the debt was doubled, and the 
amount levied on their property : they might be thrown 
into prison ; and the law with regard to them was so 
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severe, that they were excepted, in common witti peiv 
sons guilty of high treason, from the benefit of the 
enactment which provided that no Attic citizen should 
be imprisoned, if hecouM find 'three persons of the 
same class with himself, who Were willing to beconot^ 
his sureties. 

§ 48. Fines, Payments on Law-suits — Confiscations. 

318. Under the head of revenue derived from the 
courts of justice, we may especially reckon the n^tna- 
vBia and naQaatwseig already mentioned in our chapter 
on the administration of the laws (370, 271 )» fines 
(rifi^fjuzta) such as the thousand drachmas exacted from 
those who failed to obtain the votes of a fifth part of 
the judges (265), &c. ; and, lastly, confiscation. These 
sources of revenue became considerable in later times, 
when all the disputes of the allies were decided at 
Athens. 

§ 49. Tribute-money of the Allies, 

319. Another more recent source of revenue, but 
the most productive of all, was the tribute paid by the 
allies {(poQoi, tA^ tmv noXetop), which the Athenians, 
especially after b. c. 460, when the common treasury 
was transferred to Athens, looked upon as their ovini- 
Aristides fixed it at four hundred and sixty talents 
yearly ; in the time of Pericles it amounted to six hun- 
dred, and at a later period under Alcibiades to more 
than two thousand. During the Peloponnesian war 
the form was changed from a direct impost to a har- 
bour-duty, which the Athenians collected in the allied 
states, and which amounted to five per cent, on imports 
and exports. 320. The whole of this revenue was lost 
towards the end of the Peloponnesian war, but after- 
wards partially recovered. Originally the custody of 
this treasure was intrusted to ten Hellenotamiae, chosen 
yearly ; and it was unlawful to expend it, except against 
the barbarians ; but latterly Athens employed it as she 
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dibught fit. After the Anarchy (b. c. 404), we find in 
the place of the Hellenotamise the imfaXtital wp Oitagt' 
%&p (313), whose ofiice became so popular, that almost 
the u^hoie administration of the finances was committed 
to them. 

§ 50. Ordinary Services of the Citizens {Aurwuficu 

iyniiOiMi). 

321. The oppressive character of the Attic demo- 
cracy manifested itself in the number of public bur- 
dens which it imposed on the wealthier members of the 
community. These services or Liturgies, which were 
established for the purpose of relieving the public ex- 
chequer at the expense of individual citizens, were 
either ordinary annual payments {iyxvxhoi), or extraor- 
dinary contributions in time of war. The ordinary 
liturgies, all of which had reference to religious wor- 
ship, were exacted according to a regular cycle from all 
the members of each Phyle, who possessed a property 
amounting to at least three talents. 322. They con- 
sisted of, (1) xoQfiyiat or the duty of providing the cho- 
rus at theatrical entertainments and festivals, and of 
seeing that they were duly trained and instructed, as 
well as furnished with every thing necessary for their 
performance (x'^^^^p uv^qolqi or iv^QMoig xogoig^ aiXfiralg^ 
tQojifioig^). (2) rvfipaaiuQxicc, which seems to have 
consisted in supplying all that was requisite for the 
celebration of certain festivals or sacred games. One 
branch of this service seems to have been the Lam- 
padarchy, or superintendence of the torch-race on par- 
ticular occasions (290, 1). The prizes, generally tripods, 
were laid up in the Temples of the gods, where they 
served to confer honour on the whole Phyle. (3) *j4q- 
Xi&emQiay a duty performed by the chief members of the 

' Theatrical representations were given in the city at the civic Dio- 
nysia and the Lensa (290, 2), and in the country at the rural Dionjrsia. 
The poets applied to the magistrates for permission to exhibit their pieces 
^X"?^^ fl^reiv), and those to whom it was granted were supplied with a 
ehorus by the choregi, among whom they were appointed by lot. 
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sacred embassies sent to Delos and elsewhere at the 
celebration of the great national games. A part, how- 
erer, of the expense of these embassies was borne by 
the state. i4) ^'Eatiaau^ or the eatertMiiing the mem- 
bers of a Phyle (qpvXsTixa dBinva)* 

§51. Extraordinary Sources of Revenue, 

323. Extraordinary sources of revenue were the 
sale of booty taken in war, and the tribute imposed on 
conquered enemies. Sometimes, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the public Assembly was called upon foi 
voluntary contributions ({mdoang) from citizens and 
Metoeci ; or a property tax (eiaq)OQcu, tributa) was im- 
posed on all persons, except the Thetes, payable in dif- 
ferent proportions according to the amount of property. 
In this case it would seem that only the Pentacosio- 
medimni were rated to the fuir amount, the census 
(zifitjfAa) of the other classes being only an aliquot part 
of their property (oiaia), 324. From p. c. 378 a new 
plan was introduced, by which only a portion of the 
property was rendered taxable. For example,, the one 
hundrea and twenty richest men in each Phyle were 
divided into two avfifiOQiai, Out of each Symmoria 
were again selected the fifteen richest, who were 
charged with the extraordinary taxes, and in case of 
necessity with a forced loan to the state (nQost<fq)SQetp). 
If any one objected to his own rating, as compared 
with that of a neighbour, he might claim an actual 
exchange of property (avrldoatg), unless the other would 
/'/* « consent to undertake tne liturgies in his stead. Bhares 
- wi'itf ii^ the Cleruchiae and mines were, however, not in- 
^^ef^^\ eluded in tliis valuation. In cases of publrc embarrass- 
ment we have instances of the government raising 
loans from the sacred treasuries, or from citizens, Me- 
toeci, or even the citizens of other states. 

§ 52. Extraordinary Liturgies — The Trierarchy. 

325. The most important extraordinary liturgy was 
(he Trierarchy, or charge of equipping triremes foi 
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war. In ^ncient times there were forty-eight, and 
after the time of Clisthenes fifty Naucrariae, each of 
which furnished a ship and two cavalry soldiers. At 
a later period the Strat^gi chose the recjnisite number 
of Trierarchs from the wealthier citizens. These 
officers either themselves took the command of their 
ships, or provided substitutes. Until towards the end 
of the Peloponnesian war the hull and mast, with the 
pay and provisions of the crew, were furnished by the 
state : the stores, tackle, &g., being provided by the 
Trierarch, who was required to keep his vessel in sea* 
worthy condition. Subsequently we find the stores 
also provided by the state. 326. If a Trierarch com- 
plained that his ship had sustained damage in a storm 
without any fault on his part, a Diadicasia was insti- 
tuted, to determine whether the loss should fall on him 
or on the state. Instead of one Trierarch being charged 
With the equipment of a ship, the expense in later times 
was often divided between two, and not unfrequently 
persons ' compounded for their Trierarchies. After- 
wards (from B. o. 357) the plan of Symmoriae (324) 
was extended to the Trierarchy, the ships being divided 
among them, so that a number of persons, greater or 
less according to circumstances, were united for the 
equipment of a vessel (awreXug). 327. This arrange- 
ment, however, being sometimes unfair as regarded the 
three hundred richest citizens, a law was afterwards 
passed in the time of Demosthenes, by which the pos- 
sess(M* of ten talents was required to equip one trireme, 
and men of larger fortune a number (not exceeding 
three) in proportion to their means, the less wealthy 
citizens being still allowed to club together. The 
Trierarchy continued a year, at the exfaration of 
which ian account was rendered to the Logistae. Tri- 
erarchies were sometimes undertaken voluntarily, or 
particular stores furnished, or triremes presented to the 
state by individuals. 
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§63. General arrangements respecting ordinary and 

extraordinary Liturgies, 

328. Exemption from Liturgies was rare, except in 
the cases of Archons, orphans in a state of pupillage, 
and unmarried Epicl^ri (245). No citizen was retjuired 
to undertake two Liturgies Iei one year, or the same 
LiturOT two years in succession, xlven the Metceci 
were liable to this burden, which, although it now and 
then presented a favourable opportunity for display to 
the vain and ambitious, was in most cases an intolera- 
ble annoyance. 

§ 54. Management of the Finances. Different officers 
for the collection, custody ^ and disbursement of the 
public funds. 

329. The chief control over the finances was exer- 
cised, as we have already mentioned, by the Senate ; 
but the details of management were committed to cer- 
tain officers. Those charged with the receipt of the 
public revenue were nQoxtogeg (number unknown), who 
collected fines ; the ten nmXtjtai charged with the sale 
of confiscated property, and the farming out of the 
revenue, ten anodaxrai (introduced by Clisthenes in the 
place of the old xcolox^erai^) who received the public 
income, kept memoranda and accounts, and decided 
disputes in matters connected with their office. 330. 
The moneys received were paid into the public Trea- 
sury in the Parthenon, where they were committed to 
the care of the ten ra/uai rtig ^eov, who had also charge 
of the treasures belonging to the Temple. Latteny 
disbursements were made by a tcLfiiag jijg dioacijaefog, or 
rmv xoirmp ngoaodrnv^ chosen by vote every four years. 
This officer had charge of the funds required for the 
current expenditure of the state, and paid such sums as 
were ordered to the magistrates and other functionaries, 

3 111 later times the office of the vaXaicplrat appears to have been con- 
Sned to the payment of the jurors' fees and the providing the public meab 
In the Prytaneum. 
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as well ad all other extraordinary items disbarsed by 
command of the people. He kept an account of re- 
ceipts and disbursements, which was checked by a 
comptroller (afuygaqieig tijg dioixiqaecog), appointed for 
that purpose. 331. The tofiiag acted as overseer of aL 
collectors, and of the public mines, to which duties 
special officers were also appointed, such as odonoioi^ 
f&xonoioi^ TQirjQOftoioiy imfuXtiTai r&f pBrngimp, &c. Be- 
sides the public treasure there were several separate 
funds set apart for the purpose of religious worship ; 
and various Temple-revenues arising both from the 
consecrated land (or glebe) and various augmentations 
from a per-centage on confiscations and fines. From 
B. c. 420 all these funds were kept together in the 
Acropolis under the care of ten rafueu %w ^ccoi^, who 
were chosen by lot from the Pentacosiomedimni. 

§ 55. Money (vofiifffjia). 

332. The supply of the nobler metals, which was 
small at first, increased by degrees, the prices of all 
commodities rising in proportion. The Attic silver 
coinage, although gradually debased, was still purer 
than that of most other states, and in consequence was 
always highly valued in all commercial transactions. 
The most common silver coins were the Drachma {dga- 
Xf*^y which was the hundredth part of a Mina (ftfo) or 
Attic pound, and the Tetradrachmon {teTQadQax/Jiov) 
called also a arar^q. The Didrachmon (didgax/Jtof) was 
more rare. Sixty Mina& made a Talent. It must be 
observed however that the Talent and Mina were im- 
aginary coins. 333. A Drachma contained six Oboli 
(ofoloi^ or two Triobola (tgim^ola) ; an Obol two He- 
miobolia (rnjuo^oXia). The copper coins were ;^a7.xor, 
of which eight made an Obol ; Xmrd, each of which 
Was the seventh part of a Chalcus, and D'chalcon 
{^^xaXnop)y or the fourth part of an Obol.* Their gold 
coins were Staters {ararljgeg xgyaot) equal in weight to 

* There were also silver coins of the same yalue. 
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two Drachmae, but in value to twenty.* The Daric 
(doQiixog) which was frequently employed in GreoiaD 
trade, had the same wei^t and value ds the Stater. 
There were also ^ftix^aoi, worth ten Drachmae. Not 
only the state, but individual Demi, had . the right of 
coining money * 



PRIVATB LIFE. 
§ 1. General remarks, 

334. In all the relations of private life we find a 
marked difference between the Spartans and the Athe* 
nians. In the former state, domestic life was little 
more than a name, the conduct of every citizen being 
regulated by ancient unchangeable customs sanctioned 
by the state. Athens, on the contrary, was the home 
of liberty; and with the exception of the liabilities 
necessary to the existence of the state, which were not 
unalterable, but capable of modiiication, each citizen 
was free to live as he pleased. 

§2. Trades. 

335. The most impprtant sources of profit were 
agriculture, reding of e^tfie, and commerce. The 
soil of Attica, although by no means rema.rkable for its 
fertility, was diligently cultivated. Its chief products 
were dives, fiss, 'wine of indifierent quality ; with mar- 
ble, silver, and lead from the mineral kingdpm. The 
mountain districts were favourable to the br€^ing of 
cattle, the coasts to fishing. The land d^d not produce 

^ Tlie proportion of gold to silver was, therefore, as 1 : 10. It aiter- 
wards rose gradually to 1 : 15^ 

* We often read of the ^ginetan afandard of weights and /coinage, 
whioh bore a proportion of 5 : 3 to the Attic standard of Soloo. Chie 
JGginetan talent3>10,000 Att. drachms. The £ub01c talent, which 
seems to have been originally equivalent to the old dr ante-Solonic Attic, 
was latterly used only as a weight, and bore a proportion to thatol Solon 
of 25 : 18. 
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sufficient corn for the consumption of the inhabitants; 
a considerable quantity waa therefore imported every 

J ear from Pontus, E^jrpt, Syria, SicUy, and Libya, 
lany la\¥S were enacted with the view of insuring a 
sufficient supply* Their other imports were wood, 
various materials for ship-building, iron and coppei 
from Pontus, Macedonia, Thrace, and several of the 
islaxid9, the inore generous wines from the islands, &c. 
The exports consisted of manufactured goods, such as 
anns and other hardware, all sorts of fine lamps, furni- 
ture, and vases, clothes and woven articles. Oil abo 
was exported. 

§ 3. Same subject continued. 

336. The trade of Attica was greatly promoted by 
the number of excellent harbours, the superiority of 
her coinage, and the wisdom of her commercial laws 
and commercial police. Exportation was not permit- 
ted unconditionally. Grain and several other articles 
could not be sent out of Attica at all, nor could wea- 
pons be exported to an enemy's country. Wars were 
often occasioned by commercial restrictions or prohi- 
bitions ; and sometimes it was found necessary to ob- 
tain a supply of indispensable articles, especially corn, 
by compulsory means. For instance, the buying up of 
com was restricted, and the dealers placed under rigid 
surveillance. 337. Handicraftsmen, and small trades- 
men {}tanfiXoi)y in ancient times were not very highly 
esteemed, nor were those trades ever exercised by 
members of the more distinguished families ; yet we 
find artizans like Cleon and HyperbChis raising them- 
selves to power through the democratic constitution 
of the government. Solon and afterwards Themis- 
tocles and Pericles, especially favored manufacturing 
industry. All trades were open both to citizens and 
MetoBci. 

§ 4. Weights and Measures, 

338. The Hellfines seem originally to have derived 
their scale of weights and measures from the Babylo' 
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mans and Egyptians through the Phcenicians. Of 
those in use among the Athenians, the most important 
were the Olympic foot (novg), which was divided into 
fbur nahuatai or spans, or sixteen dcaetvloiy twelve 
Dactyli made a om^afii^. The tn^vgy Cubit or Ell, was 
equal to IJ feet, six Palsestae, or twenty-four Dac^li; 
the nvyoif to five Palsestae, or twenty Dactyli. The 
oQYv^ot or Fathom was six feet ; the nUOgov^ one hun- 
dred feet. (It was also a superficial measure of ten 
thousand square feet.) The ctddior contained six hun* 
dred Greek, or six hundred and twenty*five Roman 
feet. After the Olympic games had become a general 
Grecian festival, the stadion was generally used as a 
measure of length for the greater distances. 

§ 5. Same subject continued. 
339. The measures for liquids were 

Xovg (congius) = jfj Metrites 

^H<TTijg (sextarius) == i Chus. 

Hojvltj (hemtnd) = J Xestes. 

tBTOQTor = J Cotyle. 

i^v§a(pof = ^ Tetarton. 

xva&og = I Oxybaphon. 

840. The measures for dry goods were 

fitdtftifog. 

iatevg = f Medimnus. 

^/iiextop = ^ Ilekteus. 

^oTh^ = J Hemiekton 

^iatifg = i Choenix. 

Motvhi = ^ Xestes. 

xva^og = ^ Cotyle. 

§ 6. Division of Time. 

341. The Attic year was lunar, like that of all the 
Hellenic states. The number of days in each month 
was alternately twenty-nine and thirty (fjujveg xolXoi xtfi 
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nl^Qtts)' But as the lunar year, which contained three 
hundred and fifty-four days, did not correspond with 
the solar year, an intercsdary month Qtrip iji^hfiog or 
ifi^oXi/iouog) was added from time to time. Afterwards 
fixed rules were established for the intercalation, when 
the months began to be arranged according to cycles. 
At first there was a cycle of two years (rQitniQig)^ after* 
wards of eight (oxrosttjgis), and lastly of sixteen {ixneu- 
demBtfjQig). 342. The first Calendar was published by 
Meton (b. o. 432), who invented a period of nineteen 
years or six thousand nine hundred and forty days 
{ifvgaxaidexaerijQigy Mhmrog ipMvtog), which continued 
for a long time to be the general mode of computing 
time. By this method seven months were intercalated 
in nineteen years ; namely, in the third, fifth, eighth, 
eleventh, thirteenth, sixteenth, and nineteenth year. 
With regard to the number of days in each month he 
made the following arrangement. As his cycle of 
nineteen years would give in two hundred and thirty- 
five months of thirty days, seven thousand and fifty 
days, that is, one hundred and ten too many, he left out 
every sixty-third day (^iniga i^Mgimiiog), the effect of 
which was that the Attic months, which had previously 
been fixed (noiXoi or nXi^getg), were now changeable. 
Many changes, however, were afterwards introduced, 
especially by Callippus. 

§ 7. Same subject continued. 
343. The names of the Attic months were 

-Jf " ' I Summer months. (Hecatom-^ 
Bon8Qotuw> ) *«o», nearly =our/«?y.) 

nvarsipicop 

MaifuxxttiQioip [ Autumn months. 

Iloae^dsciv 

*u4p&£<Tti]Qi(6v [ Winter months. 

Mffwnrjiimy 

&aQY7]Xt(6p \ Spring months 

2!xtQocpoQi(ap 
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844. In the intercalary year, after the month Posei^* 
de6n a second Poseideon of twenty-nine or thirty days 
was introdue^d. Each Attic month was divided into 
three decades* The first day of the month was caDed 
ps^iitjvia. The following days of the first decade were 
reckoned in their order witn the addition of the word 
htofiivov or a^6fiipbp (ft*ipAii)' In the same) way the 
days of the second decade had the addition of im dnxa 
or fiMniriogt and those of the third, iitldxaSi^ It was 
however more usual to reckon the days of the last 
decade backwards, with the addition qy^irovrog or navo- 
^ifov, e. g. dstne'Qit (p&ipaftog, the last day but one of the 
month (pridie cakndas), or the twenty-ninth of a fiiip 
xoHU)^, or twenty-eighth of a fti^p irJtif^. The thirtieth 
or last day of the month wa» styled evti ital vm (" old 
and new"). The Attic civil year began in the month 
Hecatombeeon, which corresponded nearly to oiir July. 

§ 8, Physical and moral Training of Boys {tQogifi tccu 

natdsia). 

345. Education was for the most part left to the 
discretion of individuals, the state interfering very little 
with the discipline of youth. It depended in fact on 
the caprice of their parents whether they should be 
brought up or exposed. The father gave his sons in 
general a name, which in most instances, especially in 
the case of the firstborn, was that of the grandfather.'' 
The education of the children in the poorer class con- 
sisted merely in learning the first elements, with some 
art or handicraft, which their parents Were bound to 
teach them. A liberal education comprehended music 
(in the wider acceptation of the term), and gymnastics, 
the former for the cultivation of the mind, the latter for 
giving health, strength and comeliness (eve^ia) to the 
body. 346. The special superintendence of the chil- 

"* As the Greeks bore only one name, it was nsnal to distinguish tlieo» 
by adding that of the father {varpddev dvofti^eiv), I'he official designation 
was deriyed from the demos, e.g. 'Avrt^wv ^ Kiz^iffrfj, N««fd<n-f»aToc * 
QsoffSoTiSov, Aijixoadevrjs Arinotrdivovs Xiacai/tcvc. 
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dren was committed to a slave {nai^afmyog), by whom 
they vrere always accompanied until they were admit 
ted among the Eph6bi. Instruction in grammar began 
at seven years old, and was given by a grammarian, 
who taught the children (jgififiara dtddansip) the first 
elements (reading, writing, and arithmetic), together 
with recitation, Teaming hj heart, and writing from 
dictation. For these exercises they seneraily used the 
writings of poets, such as Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, 
&c. 

^ 9. Same subject continued. 

347. About their thirteenth year, the boys were 
sent to a Citharistes, who taught them as much music 
and singing as was thought necessary for a gentleman. 
In gymnastics they received the instruction of the 
natdotQ^ai in the Gymnasia, whither they were sent, 
not so much for the purpose of qualifying them to be- 
come Athletes, as ol giving them strength, pliability, 
and gracefulness. Education was superintended by 
the Areopagus. For this purpose, at least in later 
times, three ccoqiQonGtal, paid by the state, were sta- 
tioned in the Gymnasia. Slaves were not allowed to 
take part in the exercises. There were several regula- 
tions for the maintenance of discipline and morality, 
which, however, were gradually relaxed, as the char- 
acter of the people degenerated. 

§ 10. Same subject continued, 

348. Their instruction i& music and grammar con- 
tinued until their eighteenth year, the two last years 
being chiefly spent in the Gynmasia> after which the 
youths were sent out to their two years' service as 
peripdli (296). As civilization increased, the circle of 
education in both branches became wider. In the 
gymnastic school many began to learn Hoplomachy, 
dancing, arid riding; whilst music was followed by 
geometry, drawing and at a later period by rhetoric, 
sophistry, and philosophy, which were often taught by 
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celebrated professors on extravagant terms. 349. The 
advance of education was aided especially by that taste 
for the fine ^ts which had been awakened even in the 
days of the Pisistratidae, and had been more widely 
developing itself since the time of Pericles, by the 
constant sight of the many plastic or dramatic works 
of art connected principally with public worship, and 
bv the varied influence of their restless political life. 
Hence the Athenians were distinguished tor politeness 
and a taste for the beautiful, as well as for an anxious 
vearning after knowledge, which they sought to gratify 
by lively discussion and . instructive conversation. 
Sometimes, however, this propensity degenerated into 
a love of trifling gossip (adoXeaxia). 

§ 11. Female Education. 

350. The education of girls was conducted at home 
under the eye of their mother, and aimed i^ther at 
making them good housewives than accomplished wo- 
men. They generally led a very retired life, seldom 
appearing in public, except at religious festivals. It 
has been a subject of dispute, whether they visited the 
theatres or not, but at all events in the olden time they 
were only permitted to be present at tragedies.* They 
generally married very earlv ; and it was considerea 
unbecoming for them to trouole themselves about state 
aflairs, and matters which more properly belonged to 
men. They were subject to the inspection of the 
YvpaixopofAo^j an oflice undoubtedly of modern creation. 
The free intercourse between the sexes enjoyed in our 
days, and the influence which it exercises over the . 
whole life and character, both of males and females, 
were in great measure unknown to the Athenians. 

§ 12. Meals. 

351. Among entertainments of a pubHc character 
we have already mentioned the ait^Gig ip TiQvrarsitp and 

* See Smith's DicVy of Antiquitie9, article Theatruw, where Uic 
eanie view is advocatc<^ . 
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the e<rriaatg, or feasting of the Fhyle (qpvlerixa diinva) 
Their social meals were the iqavoi^ or pic-nics, to 
which each contributed his proportion either in money 
or provisions (avfi^oXai). The usual daily meals were . 
axQcijiafiaf breakfast, agufiov, dinner (or luncheon, at 
noon), and duavop, supper (or rather dinner, as being 
the principal meal of the uay). For many ages the 
entertainments of the Athenians were exceedingly 
simple ; but the luxury which began to reign in the 
time of Pericles (b. c. 440), extended itself to their 
tables* which were furnished with the most exquisite 
deUcacies of the continent and islands. 352. Many 
inefiectual attempts were made to restrain this tide of 
extravagance by legislative enactments ; such as pro* 
hibiting the use of unmixed wine or the invitation of 
more than thirty guests to a banquet, and making 
drunkenness in an Archon a capital offence. The 
entertainment, at which the guests reclined on couches 
{aUriu) with cushions {azQWfiaja) consisted of several 
courses (dsinpov ngooifuop^ Mipalri dsiTiPov, inidoQTttfffnt 
or [inado^ui, divTsgou TQaTtel^ai, tQay^iiaxa sweetmeats 
and fruit). Symposia or wine-parties usually followed 
the daijgpap, but were considered distinct parties. 353. 
The best wine was brought from the islands of Chios 
and Lesbos, and was generally drunk mixed with water, 
warm or cold (HQati^Q). The entertainer, or whoever did 
the honours at table and presided over the drinking, was 
termed avfAftoffia^og. The guests were anointed and 
wore garlands at the Symposia. Besides conversation, 
they were amused with jokes of Parasites (yBleorofgoioC), 
music, songs (qhoIui), and dancing. After supper they 
had draughts (asttBia) and dice (xv^sia), but the favour- 
ite game of all was the xotta^.* The women of the 
family took no part in these entertainments. 



• The Cottabtts was a. social game introdaced from Sicily into Greece. 
The simplest way of playing it was this : one of the company threw out 
of a goblet a certain quantity of pure wine, at a certain distance, into a 
metal basin, endeavouring to perform this exploit in such a manner as 
not to spill any of the wine. While he was doing this he either thought 
«f or pionounced the name of his mistress, and from the raore or less full 

7 
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§ 13. Dre^. 

354. In their dress as well as their diet great changes 
were gradually introduced. The old Ionic costume 
with its lone flowing Chiton, generally of linen {jirmwg 
Uvot), and the caremlly frizzled hair with its golden 
cicidee (x^<yor rmtysg), were displaced by the shorter 
Doric Chiton of wool, and a more simple head-dress. 
A chiton with an opening in the sleeve for the left arm, 
worn principally by slaves and the labouring class, was 
called c'Im/icV. The surtout (i/iarior) consisted of one 
large square piece ; a coarser winter cloak was caUed 
xXcuva^ a thinner, ;t^atfV. 355. The Ephebi had a 
particular sort of surtout (xhi/ivg). Generally speaking 
the men wore nothing on their heads, except on a 
journey (xw?, nHog, nitaaog, the last for Ephebi). On 
their feet they wore either soles or sandals, generally 
of leather {itrodijiJiata), or shoes which covered the 
whole foot, with several intermediate varieties {ffapda- 
Xia, xQtjmgy ifiBdg, ^Xavrcu, ipdgofiideg). The women's 
garments (of linen, wool, and ^vaaog, afterwards of silk, 
pofi^vS), were long and flowing, confined by a girdle 
round the waist, and in this respect distinguished from 
the more free and light Doric costume, m later times 
luxury prevailed to a great extent in both sexes. 

§ 14. Houses, 

356. The Athenian men generally lived in public. 
Most of their time was passed in the Agora (irXii&ovffa 
ayoQoi the forenoon), or in visiting the Gymnasia ard 
fublic shops or booths of the hairdressers, dealers m 
perfumes, &c., which were all places of general resort 
A consequence of this sort of life was, that little atten- 
tion was bestowed on domestic architecture; after- 
wards, however, as the interest in public life declined, 

and pore aonnd with which the wine strack against the metal basin, tiw 
lover drew his conclasions respecting the attachment of the object <^ his 
love. For the other and more complicated forms of ^e game, see Diefy 
of Antiguitie$f article Cottahus. 
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men began to build more roomy and handsome private 
houses, which they filled with expensive furniture 
{IxtfwXaf axBvij), Of the character and arrangement of 
their houses, we know very little.^ Most of those 
oeeupied by single families (piniai) had no second story 
{inBQq^op). The court in front of the house was called 
stQB&^^or : in the interior was an open space {fg9Qi<n9lop) 
surrounded by pillars. 357. The apartments of the 
men (iifSQtonus) and women {pfPcuHcmr^^) were sepa- 
rated bj a door (fitaavXos)^ the fcMrmer bein^ probably 
in the firont of the house, the latter at the back, or in 
the insQ^oif^ where there was one.^ . The companv or 
eating-room was called opdf^dp^ the bed-chambers 
^oXafMu In the superior houses there were chambers 
set apart for guests (l^avmeg). Those who wished to 
enter from the street were obliged to knock for admis- 
sion (itikovsiPy itonreiv — the rapping at the door by those 
who loent out was called tpocpelr).^ Athens was by no 
means handsomely built. The streets were narrow, 
and the houses insignificant. Their number (including 
the Piraeeus and Munychia) amounted to about ten 
thousand. They were either oUiat for a sin^e family, 
or avpoixicu^ lodging-houses, in which several families 
lived together. 

§ 15. Funerals. 

358. The interment of the dead and conservation 
of their graves was a sacred duty inculcated by the 
law, especially on the sons of the deceased. The burial 
of a corpse in a proper manoer was called ta dixtug^^ ra 
pofufta. Those who found dead bodies were requu*ed 
at least to cover them with earth. From the time of 
Clisthenes the duty of burying them was imposed on 

' For an interestiiig and full account of Grecian houses, see JDicfy of 
Antiquities, article House, 

' A double house, in the Greek sense, was one which had an upper 
mory that ezBctlf corresponded, in the arrangemeitt «if its rooms, &o., 
wi^ the lower story. Cf. I/ys. in Sim. 

* The object of this was to give notice to the passers by, for the doora 
•pened outwards. 



.1 
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the Demarchs. The funeral duties were strictly ie^ 
fined. The corpse was washed, anointed, clothed 
crowned with a chaplet, and then laid out in the vesti- 
bule on a xhp^ (nQ0ti^e9^i). A vessel of water. («^- 
ddptop) was placeo in front of the house. Over the bier 
they uttei?ed loud lamentations, the violent outbreak of 
which was restricted, it is said, by Solon. .The pro- 
cession was headed by a band of musicians. (^vvqtdoOt 
who were fidlowed by a train of men and women in 
mourning, the nearest relations with their hair shaven. 
359. Both burning (jmuov) and interment ^Kavo^rrcir) 
were usual (dwn^if is the general term for burying}. 
When the corpse was burnt, the ashes were collect^ 
into an urn. The funeral was succeeded by a splenm 
meal (nsoilkinrov), and afterwards by sacrifices for the 
dead. The funeral rites of those who fell in defence 
of their country were celebrated with especial magnifi- 
cence. There were several burial*fflrounds near the 
city ; such as the outer Ceramlous. The stone monu- 
ments (fifi^fmra, a^f*ara) were often very expensive. A 
general festival in honour of the dead was celebrated 
by the state in the month Anthesterion. (cf. 34d.) 



POINTS OF UNION FOR THE WHOLE OF GREECE. 

A. Festivals and Games. 

^ 1. Local Festivals, The great National Festivals 

360. The lively and sociable character of the 
Greeks occasioned many social meetings, which ac- 
quired importance from their close connexion with 
religious festivals, and with the public gymnastic exer- 
cises, which played an important part in Grecian edu- 
cation, as promoting the development of strength and 
adroitness, and laying the foundation of military brave- 
ry, besides exhibiting models of manly beauty.* In 

^ We have a proof of the interest taken by the Hellenes in these ex- 
ercises in the number of waXaTarpaif yvfivdaiaf ardSiOy ip6fiut^ hnd^fifioi, Slc 
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Mokay parts of Greece we find penodioal festivals of 
thi? description,^ to which the rest of the Greeks were 
admitted. Foar of these gradually raised themselves 
from the rank of local to that of national solemnities, 
viz^ the games at Olympia in Elis, at Delphi in Phocis, 
at NemSa in Argolis, aiid on the Isthmus of Corinth. 
361. Tiiese festivals, at which all persons not Greeks,* 
uid all slaves were excluded from contending, would 
natarafiy arouse and sustain the feeling of national 
unity and mutual depeildence, which was also pro* 
moted by tbei great fairs which accompanied the narti* 
yv^ig. . A later festival, that bore a national character, 
was the Eleutherian festst at Flataea, established at the 
suggestion of Aristides to commenfiorate the victory of 
th© Greeki^ over the Persians. This solemnity was 
celebrated every IfiVe. years, and continued to be ob- 
served for a long time, although not very highly 
esteemed. 

§2. The Olympic Games (aymv ^Olviima). 

863v The Olympic games were traced back by the 
ancients to the mythic times, generally to the days of 
Hercules. They are not, however, mentioned by Ho- 
mer, a circiimstance which would seem to indicate that 
in his time they, were at all events not very splendid. 
At a later period they seem to have been revived and 
arranged, three hundred years after the fall of Troy, by 
the Elean pi;ince Iphitus, in conjunction with the llrace- 
daemonian legislator Lycurgus.' A list was kept of 
the victors in an unbroken series from b. c. 776.® On 
this was afterwards founded the reckoning of time by 
Olympiads. The games were held in honour of Zeus, 

^ Even in Homei's poetry we. find notices of gymnastic contests and 
horse races. II. zL 699 ; xxiii. 257. Od. viii. 120. The prizes {&eO\aj 
Att. iO\a) were gobletsi cauldrons, tripods, arms, talents of silver, iron, 
finale tHarea, hoTsee, moles, and oxen. 

We find, however, that Macedonians and Romans, as masters ol 
Greece, were allowed to contend at the Olympic games. 

' See ThirlwalPs Hist, of Greece, vol. i. p. 153. 

* Ck»r(eba8of EHs, victor in the eraStov, b. c. 776. 
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every five years (TtMrgaertjQMoi) during five days iu die 
Attic month Hecatombseon (343), in the grove Altis, is 
Elis on the river AlphSus. 363. The Eleans, who 
were managers of the games, appointed the time, and 
proclaimed the truce (ex^ei^m and cnofdai) prescribed 
by the law during the continuance of the games (Uqo- 
fifivia), and the inviolability of those who were present 
at the festival or on their way to join it. Originally the 
Eleans themselves were considered (or rather claimed 
to be considered) inviolable at all times The judges 
(iXXafodixai), whose niunber is uncertain, were ap- 
pointed beforehand by the Elean rofioqwXaxeff. An 
appeal lay from their sentence to the Olympic council. 
These Hellanodlcse* declared the timet within which 
the combatants were required to announce themselves 
at Elis, and ascertained whether they were Hellenes 
and freeborn, whether they had ever suffered Atimia or 
been guilty of cure^sia, and whether their age qualified 
them to be entered as naldss or as ardgeg. 364. They 
also administered an oath to the combatants, that they 
would act honourably, arranged the details of the com- 
bats, investigated any charge which might be brought 
against the men by those who came forward for that 
purpose on the public invitation of the heralds, paired 
the combatants by lot, and took care that the laws of 
the combat should be strictly observed. The func- 
tionaries who kept order during the games were called 
akvTcu^ and were subject to an alvtdoxfiS' The Olympic 
games were suppressed in the reign of the En^ror 
Theodosius (a. d. 394.) 
• 

§ 3. The Pythian Games, 

365. According to the legend, Apollo was the 
founder of these games, but it was only after b. c. 582 
that they became aymeg ateqjavTiai. Originally they 
were celebrated once in nine years, but afterwards, 
when they were placed under the protection of the 

This name was also given to certain Spartan mititaiy judges. 
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AmphictyoDs (b. c. 590, or according to some authori« 
ties 586) every fifth year in the third year of the Olym- 
piad. The place where they were held was the Cfris- 
saean plain near Delphi. 

§4. The Nemian Games. ^ 

366. The institution of these sames is ascribed by 
tradition to the seven chiefs who marched against 
Thebes, or to Hercules. They were celebrated four 
times in two Olympiads, in a valley near Nemga, in 
Argolis, between Cleonae and Phlius. 

§ 5. The Isthmian Games. 

367. These games were founded, according to the 
legend, by Sisyphus in commemoration of the sea-god 
Melicertes, and revived by Theseus in honoiu: of ro- 
seid6n ; for which reason the Athenians always occu- 
pied the place of honour (TiQosdQia) at these games. 
They were held every third year on the isthmus of 
Corinth.* 

§ 6. Character of the Contests. 

368. The contests were partly ay&ptg yvftnxoi and 
Utmxoi — ^partly /wvatnoi (jAowrixijg). The gymnastic and 
hippie are best known to us through the Olympic 
games, where they gradually assumed the form which 
we are about to describe. These gymnastic and 
hippie contests consisted partly of athletic sports, 
partly of horse and chariot races. The athletic sports 
were, (1) Running (dgoiiog), either 'once through the 
Stadion (one hundred and twenty-five paces — ^six hun- 
dred Greek feet), or to the end and back again {diavXcg 
introduced b. o. 724), or twice to the end and back 

* The town is Nemea, the acyective Nemean. — Ne/tia, iVemea ; N«- 
Msatos and NI/icip;. Nematu, and Nememus; bat Livy has Nemea, orum 
fcr the Nemean Games, according to Freund. 

* We find in the other Grecian states smaller games, called 'OXiJ/iirca 
and HoBm, There were also in particular spots Nifuia and "lodfiia. 
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(iqiinmog dgofiog), or a longer course, the extent oi 
which is variously given (dohxog). The race was pei- 
formed either by runners in armour {onXiJodgofJioi), oi 
unarmed and naked (xpiXoi, yvftvoi^). (2) Wrestling 
{ndX^, introduced b. c, 708). (3) Boxing {nvyufi — b. c. 
688), in which the hands were bound round with 
thongs (i/iarrc^) loaded with lumps of lead {cesitis). 
(4) Throwing the quoit (diaxog), a heavy plate of iron 
or stone. (5) Jjeaping (aliJia) with heavy weights of 
lead (aXil^Qsg) in the hiands. (6) Throwing^ the spear 
{axmv). 369. A union of the boxing and wrestling 
matches was called nayxQcit to f (introduced b. c. 648). 
The " five games " (nirta&Xop, added b. c. 708) com- 
prehended aX/jiaf dlaxog {lfi(JxopoXia)f axmv (axovtiov), dgo^ 
fiog, ndXij. Anciently there were two ages (jzaZdeg* and 
avdQsg) for combatants in gymnastic games. The num- 
ber was afterwards increased to three. Horse-races, 
which were held in the brnodgofiog^ were either riding 
(on the Imrog xAtig^ introduced Bi c. 648) or driving a 
pair (avpioQig) or four horses (ri&QmTrop), which was the 
most splendid of all the sports. The horses were 
either young (n^Xoi) or "aged" (ThXsiot). An agfia^ 
riXetop (added b. o. 680) was required to go twelve 
times round the course. 370. The honour of victory 
was conferred, not on the riders or charioteers, but on 
the proprietors of the horses or charioteers, who were 
sometimes absent, and even iiow and then females. 
The musical games consisted originally entirely of mu- 
sic, viz., playing on the xi&oQa and on the avXog — and 
singing to the Cithara (xi&aQ<p!!ia) and flute (avlcpdia) 
At a later period we find dramas introduced (ayoipsg 
Jiopvaianoi), as well as Various exhibitions and recita- 
tions (imSEC^sig), There were also exhibitions of pic- 
tures. The judges of the musical contests were styled 
xQirat, those of the gymnastic and hippie sports, ^ga- 
^Evtai. 

' Latterly the AtUetea at the Olympia games were all naked^-^ prac- 
tice introduced, as far as related to the ^tf^«f , as early as b. c. 720. 

^ Ap6ftos and srdXq, for boys seem to have been added in 3. 6. 6352— 
TevTaSXov, in 628-— ]rvy/(q, in B. c. 616. 

^ The word dvfivTi is used to express a racing chariot dra\t n by mulea 
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§ 7. Rewards of the Victors, 

371. The Olympic* and Nemean games were foi 
the most part gymnastic and hippie, the Pythian and 
xsthmian comprised also musical contests. The Py- 
thian were originally citharoedic contests, but after- 
wards, when the management of them was in the 
hands of the Amphictyons, gymnastic and hippie sports 
vrere added, and the musical exhibition increased by 
the addition of the avXos and avXtpdiat which however 
"was afterwards discontinued. The solenmities con- 
nected with these sports, of which we know little ex- 
cept from the Olympic games, consisted principally of 
sacrifices, processions {rrofufou) and similar religious 
ceremonies, in which ambassadors deputed by the 
states {^stogot) took part. The conquerors (iegonxai^ 
oXvixTtum^aij nv&iwlnah &c. [?]), were publicly pro- 
claimed^ crowned with the chaplet of victory, and pre- 
sented to the people with palm-branches in their hands. 
372. The Olympic crown of victory was of wild 
olive (xottvin) from the grove Akis, the Pythian of 
laurel, the Nemean of ivy, and the Isthmian of the 
leaves of the pine. Victory, at the Olympic games 
(OXvfiaia nx^v) especially, was rewarded with distin- 
guished honours. Feasts were given to the conqueror, 
not only immediately after the victory, in Olympia, but 
also on his return to his native country (eWixia). The 
year was named after the victors, who were honoured 
with statues and Sudatory hymns. The states in 
which they were born, and which shared their glory, 
granted them important distinctions and privileges for 
the remainder of their lives, such as rrgoedQia, or the 
place of honour at the public games, and areleia or 
immunity from public burdens. In Athens a part of 



* Nero was the firat who eiEitablished an Agon . in tragedy and dtha- 
rocdie music, but we find at an earlier period contests of Ceryces and 
8aJpist8B (oaXmeiiis, later form of iraXirfyjcrt};). The recitations which 
took place, were not a part of the solemnity ; Imt poets, historians, and 
rhetoricians availed themselves of that opportunity to read their composi- 
tions before a large assembly. 
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their reward was entertainment in the Prytaneum. In , 
Sparta they had the right of standing next to the king 
on the field of battle. 

§8. The Olympiads, and the computation of time 

founded on them, 

373. Each Grecian state had, generally speaking, 
its own mode of reckoning time, as well as its own 
weights, measures, and coinage. In public documents 
the year was in most cases named after one of the 
chief officers of state ; e. g. at Athens after the first of 
the nine annual Archons (him who was especially 
designated 6 ce^j^ooi^).; at Sparta, after the first of the 
yearly Ephors, and in the same manner elsewhere. 
As the beginning of the year was different in dififerent 
states, and the months, although all lunar, were not 
only differently named, but varied also on account of a 
diversity in the mode of intercalation, a method was 
devised by the legislators for a general system of chro- 
nological reckoning by the adoption of the list of Olym- 
pic victors, whose names were inscribed on pillars with 
great accuracy under the inspection of the Hellanodlcae, 
and subsequently arranged in regular lists. 374. Even 
Thucydides (born b. c, 471), sometimes indicates the 
dates of events by referring to contemporary victors 
in the Fancration (not like later writers, in the Sta- 
dion) ; but Timseus (born b. c. 856), whose works are 
lost, seems to have been the first who regularly eni- 
ployed the Olympic list as a chronicle ; the oldest ex- 
tant historian, however, whose writings contain such 
an arrangement of events, is Polybius (born b. c. 205). 
This mode of reckoning time was never used in com- 
mercial transactions or in the affairs of private life. 

^ 9. Mode of reducing the Olympic reckoning to that of 

the Christian era. 

875. The Olympic games were held every fifth 
year at the full moon nearest the summer solstice. 
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The beginning of the Olympic year may therefore be 
fixed on or about the first of July. In order to find the 
year of the Christian era which corresponds to a given 
Olympic year we must proceed thus : — 

376. A) For an event that happened between July 1 
and Dec. 31 (inclusive). 

a) Subtract one from the Olympiad. 

b) Multiply the remainder by four. 

c) Add to the product the year of the current 

Olympiad. 

d) (1) If the sum is less than 776, subtract it from 

777. 
(2) If it is greater than 776, subtract 776 from it 

Example, 

In what year b. c. did the battle of Flataea happen, 
which took place in the Attic month Bofidromion, in 
the second year of the 75th Olympiad ? 

a) 75—1=74 

b) 74X4=296 

c) 296+2=298 

d) 777—298=479 

Answer. The battle of Platsea happened 
479 B. c. 

377. B) For an event that happened between January 
1 and June 30 (inclusive). 

Take steps a) J) c) id!) as in A ; but e) (1) subtract 
one from the remainder so found, if the sum in c is less 
than 776 ; (2) add one to it, if it is greater than 776 
(i. e. subtract one for a year b. c. : add one for a year 

A. D.). 

Example 1. 

The date of the building of Rome (according to 
the cera Varroniana) is 01 6, 3, on the spring festival 
Parilia. In what year b. c. was Rome built r 

7* 
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a) 6—1=5 

b) 5X4=20 

c) 20+3=23 

d) 777—23=754 

e) 754—1=753. 

Answer. The date of the building of Rom€ 
(according to the asra Varroniand) is the 
spring of b. c. 753. 

Example 2. 

Reduce 01. 224, 1, to the reckoning b. c, or a. d. 

a) 224—1=223 
I) 223X4=692 

c) 892+1=893 

d) 893 — ^776=117 (if the event happened between 

July 1 and December 31.) 

e) 117+1=: 118 (if the event happened between 

January 1 and July 30.) 



B. Oracles, especially the Oracle of 

Delphi. 

§ 10. Oracles in general-^he Oracle of Dodona, 

378. It was an extremely ancient belief in Greece, 
that the gods, even after they had ceased to manifest 
themselves to men in a visible form, were still accus- 
tomed to reveal their will in various ways. The power 
of understanding such revelations generally resided in 
individuals, such as Calchas in the Iliad ; or in fami- 
lies—as the lamidsD, Clytiadae, and Telliadae; or in 
particular places, which were supposed to be favoured 
by the immediate presence of the divinity. Thus at a 
very early period mention is made of an oracle at Do- 
dona (J<a8(»ftj) in Thesprotia, where a Pelasgian race, 
the ^sXXoi or perhaps 'EkXoiweve settled. 379. The 
Pelasgic Zeus (of whom these Selli are termed the 
ministers, vnocpijtai, Homer II. xvi. 233), was believed 
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.o make his revelations here by means of the rustling 
of a sacred oak (dQvg inpUojAog, Od. xiv. 328; (ftiyhi 
naXcLii — Soph. Trach. 169), and by the ringing of a 
brazen caldron {U^fjg, Joodcuvatop xaXxetop). The ora- 
cular response was interpreted by old women (ntXuddii) 
or joriests {roiiovgoi). The reputation of this oracle 
declined at an early period, especially as that of Delphi 
became more renowned ; we hear, however, of priest- 
esses at Dodona long after its decline. 

§ 11. The Oracle of Apollo at Delphi. 

380. The most renowned oracle of Greece, which 
was often consulted not *only by the Grecian, but by 
foreign states, was the Delphic, which derives its name 
from the city of Delphi, anciently called Ilvdd (II. ii. 
519), in the district of Phocis, near Parnassus. Its 
origin is involved in fabulous obscurity. It owed its 
celebrity principally to the circumstance, that the Hel- 
lenes, particularly the Dorians, who in early limes 
dwelt in its neighbourhood, and traced their origin 
from Apollo, afterwards spread themselves over the 
whole of Greece, and diffused a belief in the sanctity 
of their god and of his oracle. 381. It soon became 
the universal oracle of all Greece, acquired great 
wealth (II. ix. 404), partly through the offerings of 
those who consulted it (Croesus), partly from the tithe of 
spoils taken in war, and was placed under the protection 
of the Amphictyons.'' According to a Grecian notion, 
which we first find mentioned in Pindar, the oracle 
of Delphi was the centre or navel of the earth {6(Ji(jpaXog 
^ijg^g), a circumstance noticed also in the inscriptions 
on Delphic coins. 382. The highest degree of respect 
was paid to this oracle by the Dorians, especially the 
Spartans; and as the most important ancient institu- 
tions of Sparta, such as the divided sovereignty of the 
Heraclidae and the legislation of Lycurgus, were attri- 
buted to the counsel of Apollo, the Lacedaemonians in 
after times never undertook any affair of importance 

7 The possession of it belonged to the free town of Delphi. 
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without applying to the oracle, for which purpose tliere 
were magistrates, named Pythii, chosen by the Kings. 
But even at Athens and in other states the oracle had 
great influence on legislation and morals ; and on the 
preservation of civil order. Although it was of little 
avail in putting a stop to wars among the Greeks 
themselves, it contributed to raise their courage in the 
Persian wars, and we find from Herodotus, that in his 
days it was still regarded by the people with a full be- 
liei in its divine authority. 

§ 12, Decline of the Delphic Oracle. 

383. From the time of the Peloponnesian war, the 
oracle laboured under the suspicion of unduly favouring 
the Spartans ; and with the decay of ancient piety and 
traditional belief in the existence of the gods, it sank 
more and more into disrepute, especially as its own 
character had declined, till it at last became a mere 
stipendiary of Philip of Macedon (Jlv^ia (piXtnni^ovaa). 
From that time not only its great estimation but its 
treasures gradually melted away. It was however 
consulted so late as the fourth century of the Christian 
era by the Emperor Julian. 

§ 13. Its arrangements. 

384. At a very early period there seems to have 
been a Temple at Delphi, which was burnt down in 
B. 0. 548, and rebuilt on a large and more magnificent 
scale. In the sanctuary of the Temple was a hole, 
over which there stood a tripod {tqinovg XQ^<^W^s) » ^^ 
this was an opening (oXfiog), on which the priestess 
{Tlv&ia), after the performance of some preparatory 
ceremonies, seated herself to receive the inspiration of 
the god. The response was given to the inquirer by 
a minister of the oracle (Ttgoqiijttjg), generally in verse, 
but sometimes in prose. Its meaning was often ob- 
scure and ambiguous ^^AmXlmv Xo^iag). 385. At first 
the oracles were delivered only in one particulai 
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iBcmth ; but latterly, when the number of inquirers 
increased, a portion of every month was set apart for 
that purpose. The servants of the oracle were ; omoi^ 
the sacrificing priests, chosen out of the five Delphic 
priestly families ; a^oqi^cu, the ministers or interpreters 
of the oracle ; and an inferior order called the nBQi- 
VT^raiy who conducted strangers round the temple. 
There were also female attendants (nQoanoXoi yvraixeg), 

§ 14. Other Oracles. 

386. There were several other oracles, such as the • 
oracle of Apollo at Delos, at Patfira in Lycia, at Cla- 
res near Coldphon, at Didyme near Mil6tus (superin- 
tended by the Branchidae), at Abee in Phocis, the cave 
of Trophonius near Lebadda in Bceotia, the oracle of 
Zeus at Olympia, the temple of Amphiaraus at Oropus 
in Boeotia, and many others. The responses were 
received after a variety of preparatory ceremonies and 
in different manners ; in some places the temple of 
Amphiaraus for instance, by lying down to sleep in 
the temple (iyxoifirjmg). As foreigners sometimes con- 
sulted the oracles of Greece, so we find that the Greeks 
themselves had recourse to foreign oracles, for exam- 
ple, to that of Jupiter Ammon." 



POINTS OF UNIOK FOR PARTICULAR PARTS OF GREECE. 

A. League of the Amphictyons. 
§ 1. AniphictyonicB in general. 

387. A common worship and participation in the same 
religious ceremonies created at an early period a friendly 

* Other modes of obtaining counsel and information respecting fiiture 
events were through the written oracular sentences of the soothsayers or 
i>rophetic minstrels (;^|9t7<rfioXtfyoi, p^pijir/tu^oO* '^^o moaX be distinguished 
nrom the priests of the oracles (irpo^qrac, ^Tro^^rac), such as Bacis and 
Musens; inspection of sacrifices {UpnaKintla), the flight and song of birds, 
appearances in the heavens {iiouniiLita)^ such as lightning, and eclipses of 
the son and moon, dreams, &c 
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relation between neighbouring nations, even without re- 
ference to any affinity of race ; and on this were founri 
ed the leagues known as Aftquntvofiai (properiy afvpatrt' 
otiai), or unions of neighbouring states who frequented 
the same sanctuary. Such leagues were not, like the 
Symmachiae, intended for mutual defence against ene- 
mies, nor did they, like the local unions, meet to dis- 
cuss the common interests of the people ; not unfre- 
quently, however, they inculcated the observance of 
such humane enactments as were founded on justice. 
We hear of several such Amphictyoni^ ; but very 
little is known respecting the history and origin of 
most of them. 

§ 2. The Amphictyont<B at Thermopylae and Delphi 
Their extent, object, and history, 

388. The most renowned among these leagues was 
that which assembled at Thermopylae, and at tne Tem- 
ple of the Pythian Apollo. By the extension of its 
original numbers this society obtained a great name 
throughout almost the whole of Greece (although it 
never assumed the character of a general Hellenic 
council^, and acquired a certain degree of political 
importance, which it long retained. The origin of this 
league, which was styled pre-eminently " the Amghic- 
tyonic," is lost in mythical obscurity. The ancients 
derived the name from Amphictyon, the son of Deuca- 
lion, brother of Hellen, who must undoubtedly be con- 
sidered merely as a mythical representative of the 
league. 389. The members of this league formed 
twelve clans,* all of which, in ancient times, resided in 
or near Thessaly, and down to the Macedonian period 
retained in name the same privileges, although, in 
fact, some of the members, as the Dorians, lonians, 
and Thessalians, entirely obscured or crushed their 
neighbours. The objects of the league were the pro* 

' ThesEialians, Bceotians, Dorians, lonians, Perrhebean8,Magmtian8| 
Locrians, (Eteans, or (Enians, Phthiotic Achseans, Malians or Melians, 
Phocians, and Dolopians. 
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*nulgation of certain precepts of civilization and hu- 
manity, tor the guidance of the neighbouring people 
in their intercourse with one another, the protection 
of the temple at Delphi, and latterly (from b. c. 686) 
the superintendence of the Pythian games. It was not, 
however, intended either for defence against foreign 
enemies, or for interference in the internal affairs of 
the states of which it was composed ; consequently we 
find that the Amphictyonic council was inoperative in 
the Peloponnesian war and other quarrels of the Gre- 
cian states with one another. 

§ 3. Same subject continued. 

390. On the other hand, its efficiency was shown 
in the so-called holy wars against violators of the Tem- 
ple (against Cirrha, between the years b. c. 600 and 
590; against Phocis, 355 — 346; against Amphissa, 
340—339, and against the iEtolians, 280). In these 
wars, however, the more powerful members of the con- 
federacy often employed it as an instrument for carry- 
ing out their own plans, as for instance, in the case of 
Philip of Macedon, who was admitted into the league 
in the room of the Dorians and Phocians, who never- 
theless were afterwards restored. The Amphictyonia 
still survived, even when Greece was subjected to the 
Romans, and continued to exist in the time of the em- 
perors, in a modified fonn given to it by Augustus. 

J 4. Internal regulations of the Amphictyonic League. 

391. The sanctuaries of the Amphictyons were, 
the Temple of the Pythian Apollo at Delphi, and the 
Temple of the Amphictyonic Demftter at Anthtia near 
Thermopylae. Each year there were two Amphictyonic 
meetings at Delphi and Therm(q)ylaB alternately. The 
number of votes was twenty-four, two for each of the 
twelve clans ; but in what manner these were appor- 
tioned among the states which belonged to the more 
important tribes, such as the lonians and Dorians, is 
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not very clear. The deputies were styled U(^iinifMOPB^ 
and tivXayoQat (probably there were a Hieromnemon 
and several Pylagorse for each state), whose duties and 
relation to each other are not very distinctly under- 
stood.^ Besides the council there was also a general 
ixxiLfftf/o, or meeting in which all the citizens of the 
confederate states who happened to be present took a 
part. 



B. Leagues between the Inhabitants of 

the same District. 

§ 5. Of such Leagues in general. 

392. Among the various small independent states 
belonging to the same district, we often hear of a sort 
of confederation originally established in honour of the 
common god of their race, but afterwards extending 
its operations to the discussion of their common inte- 
rests, the arrangement of disputes with one another, 
and the passing of resolutions respecting foreign wars. 
But even here the tendency of the Greeks to indepen- 
dence and self-reliance manifested itself in their want 
t>f unanimity, or in the endeavours of individual states 
to obtain the superiority over their confederates. We 
find, for example, such confederations among the Pho- 
cians and Thessalians, who, although divided into inde« 
pendent states with an aristocratic form of government, 
chose on certain occasions a commander-in-chief or dic- 
tator {tayog).^ 393. Among the Arcadians, also, we find 
(b. c. 369) a confederation formed against Sparta, the 
members of which afterwards united in a league with 
the Achseans, ^tolians, or Spartans. Among the 
Ionic and Doric states on the coast of Asia Minor, 
there existed a sort of league, which however was of a 

' The Hieromnemones fonned a separate council {avvii^iov). 

• After the Pelopoimesian war we find tyrants, and (b. a 376) Thea- 
9A\f nnited under the t3rrant Jason of Phere. Afterwardfl their coimtry 
was sabject to the Macedonians. 
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liery loose character, and did not last long. As long 
as the superiority of Athens and Lacedsemon was so 
decided, none of these unions had much political 
weight ; but as those states gradually became weaker 
and weaker through internal decay and their contests 
with one another, we find some of the confederations 
assuming a greater degree of importance. 

§ 6. League of the Bceottans. 

394. In Boeotia, which was divided into several 
independent states, there existed a confederation' (to 
xoif09 Tc^y Botmjwr) or religious union {nai»^ouiua) at 
CoronCa. The presidents of the league, who were 
styled ^ouozoQxai, held their office for a year, but might 
be continued for a longer time, or re-elected. It was 
their duty to give notice of the four general meetings 
of the council. At the head of the confederation were 
the Thebans : the states composing it were originally 
^oligarchical, but had latterly suffered grievously from 
intestine contentions between oligarchical and demo- 
cxatical parties, in which Athens and Sparta occasion- 
ally bore a part. 395. The Thebans, especially after 
the Persian war, treated the other states very arbitra- 
rily ;* and from the weakness of Athens and Sparta, 
even played for a short time an important part in the 
afifairs of Greece, under Pelopidas (who restored the 
democratic constitution b. c. 379), and Epaminondas. 
But after the death of these statesmen (Pelopidas f 
B. c. 364, Epaminondas f b. c. 362), they again re- 
lapsed into weakness, and were obliged to apply to 
f hilip of Macedon for help against the PhociaAs. He 
however soon became their enemy, and after the battle 
of CheeronCa (b. c. 338), deprived them for ever of 

Previously to the Persian war, the Platseans had formed an alliance 
^ith Athens, and this league continued until the beginning of the Pelo- 
Poimenan war, in which Platsea was destroyed by the Thebans, and sub- 
seqaently restored after the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387). 

* At the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387) Thebes was compelled tc 
Knoonce her authority over the other states, but this humiliation did not 
^ long ; for after the year 379 she regained her ascendency. 
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their power. The league, nevertheless, continued ta 
exist for many years. 

§ 7. The Achccan League, 

306. The twelve cities of the Acheeans, which on 
account of their situation remained for a long time 
unaffected by the political convulsions of Greece, had 
formed from the oldest times a quiet and uniform 
league, which lasted until the Macedonian period, 
when it was dissolved. During, however, the disputes 
of the Macedonians with each other, it was revived by 
some of the cities (about b. c. 280) ; many others after- 
wards joinitig them for the sake of mutual protection 
and resistance to tyrants, especially to the domination 
of the Macedonians. Under Aratus (f b. c.213), and 
particularly under Philopoemen ^f b. c. 183), this league 
became for a short time extremely powerful ; but even- 
tually suffered severely from disputes among its mem- 
bers, and weakened itself in struggles with the iEtoH- 
ans and Spartans. 307. Thus the way was pupated, 
first for the Macedonians, and afterwards for the 
Romans, the latter of whom were for a long time on 
friendly terms with the Achseans, but afterwards 
treated them haughtily ; and after their victory over 
Perseus, sent more than one thousand of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the league to Rome, where they 
remained from b. c. 167 to 160. A fresh War with 
the Romans ended after the taking of Corinth (b. c. 
146) in the entire subjugation of Achaea, which be- 
came ajloman province. 

§ 8. Constitution of the Achcean League^ 

398. Twice in the year the citizens of the allied 
states held their ordinary meetings for the discussion 
of important matters affecting the league, such as the 
voting of war, peace, or alliances, the admission of new 
members, the settlement of disputes with one another, 
and the adoption of new laws for the regulation of the 
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union. These meetings were generally held in the 

f'ove of Zeus Homagyrios, Arnarion near CEgion 
heir principal officers were, a atqaxriyog,^ an inTntQrog, 
and a y^afifAazevg, who continued a year in office. We 
read also of ten dafuov^oi. Each city was indepen- 
dent, suad enjoyed equal rights with the rest; the 
maintenance of their democratic constitution was, 
however, as invariably their object, as the establish- 
ment of a tyranny was that of the Macedonians. 

§ 9. The JEtolian League, 

399w.In iEtoIia, which qq account of its situation 
continued to be independent, there existed a provincial 
confederation, .of which. express mention is first made 
during the wars of Greece under the successors of 
Alexander, when the rough and warlike iEtolians 
appeared on the stage as the most dangerous enemies 
of the Macedonians, and drew several other states into 
the league. At a later period they formed an alliance 
with the Romans against Philip of Macedon, the son 
of- Dexnetrius ; but the favour shown by Rome to the 
Achseans excited the jealousy of the ^Stolians, and led 
them to call in Antiochus of Syria, whose defeat (b. c. 
189) placed them under the Roman yoke. The -^to- 
lian league nevertheless continued to subsist for many 
years longer. 

§ 10. Constitutian of the j^tol\an League, 

400. All the allied states were independent and 
equal; but questions relating to war, peace, and the 
affairs of the league were decided at a general meet 
ing. These meetings were either the greater, held 
every year near the Temple of Apollo at Thermos, or 
the lesser which sat permanently and was composed 
of individual delegates {anovXriJoi), The highest officer 
of the league was a StratSgos. We find mention 
also made of a Hipparch and a Grammateus. The con- 
stitution in all essential particulars was democraticaL 

* Afterwards two Strategi. 
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C. Symmachia and Hegemonia 

§ 1. History of the Hegemonia. — Sparta, 

401. In addition to the local confederations just 
described, we find leagues between several districts 
and states for the purpose of mutual defence (trvfifjuexia), 
in which one leading state exercised a legal recognized 
supremacy (fijefiona). Thus most of the Peloponnesian 
states (with the exception of Argos and some of the 
smaller districts) formed, long before the Persian war, a 
confederation for mutual counsel respecting their com- 
mon interests and for the decision of questions relating 
to peace and war. At the head of this league was 
Sparta, which conducted the war, appointed com- 
manders, and settled the contingents of troops and 
money. In the war against Xerxes a confederation 
was formed between most of the Grecian states, of 
which Sparta, with consent of the Peloponnesians, 
assumed the command. The place of meeting for the 
deputies at the beginning of the Persian war was the 
Isthmus. After the battle of Mycale the colonies of 
Asia Minor were also comprised in this league. 

§ 2. Sparta and Athene, 

402. Sparta was, however, soon compelled to cede 
the Hegemonia by sea (b. c. 477) to Athens, whose 
naval force was more considerable, and who had more- 
over a powerful support in her Asiatic colonies ; and 
at a later period Atliens created also a Hegemonia in 
opposition to that of Sparta, so that whilst the latter 
still remained at the head of the Peleponnesian league, 
Athens by degrees drew to her side a union of the 
lonians in the islands, the colonies on the coasts of 
Asia Minor, Thrace, and Macedonia, and some of the 
Grecian states. But she exercised her power very 
capriciously, and at last went so far as to treat the 
allies as her vassals (vnfJMoi), instead of free and inde- 
pendent states (avTofofioi), 403. At first they were 
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merely required to furnish ships and a moderate con- 
tingent in money ((poQot, originally fixed by Aristides at 
460 talents), which was kept at Delos under the super- 
intendence of Attic officers {iXXtivotafJuai) ; but when 
the allies themselves inadvertently proposed that in- 
stead of doing military service they should pay a sum 
of money, the power of Athens was greatly increased, 
and she compelled them for the most part to pay tribute 
((poQov inotsitig) at her own discretion. The treasury 
was removed from Delos to Athens b. c. 461. Under 
Pericles and Alcibiades the tribute was increased ; and 
Athens interfered in various ways in the government 
of the allied states, requiring them to adopt democratic 
forms, and even claiming jurisdiction in affairs of im- 
portance, and sending her emissaries to watch their 
proceedings. 

§ 3. Sparta, Athens, Thebes, Macedonia. 

404. The discontent caused by these usurpations 
led the other states to attach themselves to Sparta, and 
hence arose the Peloponnesian war (b. c. 431—404) ; 
but when Sparta herself after her victory also abused 
her hegemonic authority, and endeavourea every where 
to introduce the hated oligarchical form of government, 
then Athens by degrees again raised herself to power, 
especially after Conon's victory off Cnidus (b. c. 394) : 
and even the peace of Antalcidas (b. c. 387), in which 
the Persian king himself acted as umpire, and pro- 
nounced all the states in Greece and the islands free 
and independent, effected no essential change in her 
power, which especially increased after the year b. c. 
371, 405. The justness and mildness, however, which 
Mhens had exercised at the beginning for the sake of 
consolidating her newly regained power, did not last 
long, and her Hegemonia was for the most part lost 
through fresh abuses (the war of the confederate states 
B. c. 357 — 355). The feebleness of Athens and Sparta 
pUced Thebes for a short time (b. c. 371 Leuctra— b. 
c« 302 MantinCa) in a position to claim hegemonical 
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authority. Philip of Macedon availed himself of these 
disputes and the decline of the states, and after the 
victory of Chaeron^a assumed the Hegemonia, which 
soon became a Macedonian tyranny, and was feebly 
resisted by the Greeks, until the power of Rome at last 
swallowed up both the contending parties. 



Colonial Relations. 

§ 1, History of Colonization, 

406. The establishment of Grecian colonies {inoi 
Hi at) may be traced back to the expedition of the Hera« 
clldae and its concomitant events. Penthllus, the son 
of Orestes, is said to have led colonies from Boeotia to 
Lesbos, Tenedos, and some of the smaller islands 
(iEolian, Achaean) on the coasts of Mysia. South of 
these, on the coast of Lydia, in northern Caria and 
some islands of the iEgean sea, settlements were 
founded by the lonians, who had taken refuge in At- 
tica, after they were driven from the north coast of 
Peloponnesus by the Achaeans, and thence had gone 
out under the sons of Cadmus to seek new abodes. 
407. In conjunction with people from various other 
tribes they colonized a great part of the Cydades^ and 
founded on the coasts of Asia Minor and the neigh- 
bouring islands independent states, which, although 
loosely connected by a sort of league (TTixncoMa), were 
often involved in hostilities with each other, but raised 
themselves by their skill and commercial industry to an 
important position. From all of them, especially from 
Miletus, were sent out a crowd of minor colonies, 
especially around the coasts of the Pontus Euxinus 
and the Propontis. Lastly followed colonies of the 
Dorians from Meg^a and ArgSlis, which settled them- 
selves further south cm the coasts of Caria and the 
neighbouring islands, where they also established a sort 
of league (the Temple of the Triopian Apollo). 
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§ 2. Same subject continued, 

408. Magna Graecia was also colonized at an early 
period by Greek (especially by Achaean and Dorian) 
settlers. From Eubcea, especially Chalcis, were sent 
several Ionian colonies to the coasts of Italy (of these 
the most ancient was Cumce), and to Sicify, and also 
to the coasts of Thrace and Macedonia (Chalcidlce). 
We find Doric settlements in Sicily ; as Syracuse (a 
Corinthian colony founded probably b. c. 734), Gela 

Sbout B. c. 689), and Agrigentum : on the shores ot 
e Ionian sea, as Corey ra (a Corinthian colony) ; and 
on the coast of Thrace, ^s Byzantium (a Megarian 
one). We find also the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
from the mouth of the Rhone (Massilia, founded by 
Phocaeans from the coast of Asia Minor about b. c. 
600), to the extremity of the Euxine, not only on the 
European and Asiatic, but also on the African side 
(Cyrftne, founded by Dorians from Thera b. c. 631, ac- 
cording to Eusebius), occupied by Grecian colonies, 
which settled on advantageous spots, and speedily rose 
into importance, difiusing every where the Greet lan- 
guage and Greek civilization. 

§ 3. Causes of Colonization, 

409. The establishment of most of the Grecian 
colonies was the effect of those movements, which 
were consequent on the great immigration of the Do- 
rians, or, in some instances, the result of later wars. 
Colonization in theGrecian states Was a government 
measure adopted for the purpose of establishing advan- 
tageous emporia for trade, or in order to get rid of the 
superfluous population (especially in oligarchical states) 
as an outlet for political discontent. 

§4. Mode of sending out Colonies,- — Their relation to 

the Mother Country. 

410. The colonies which owed their establishment 
to a decree of the government at home, were sent out 
after the oracle had been duly consulted. At the head 

8 
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of the expedition was placed one or more chosen ocxf<r- 
raL Generally the colonists took with them fire kindled 
in the Prytanftum of the mother state, and in most in- 
stances closely copied her religious institutions. At 
certain periods religious embassies {&€a>Qi€u) were sent 
to the great festivals of the mother country. A par- 
ticular cultus was frequently introduced for the Oikis- 
tee. The colonies bore the same emblems on their 
coins, and showed especial honour and respect to the 
representatives of the mother state at their own public 
solemnities. One instance of this filial regard for the 
country from which they derived their common origin, 
may be found in the practice peculiar to the otherwise 
independent Grecian colonies, of assisting, or at least 
of not waging war against each other. 

§ 5. Political Constitution of the Colonies, 

411. The laws and constitution of the colonies 
were generally a copy of those at home, but in a politi- 
cal as well as a scientific view, alterations \yere often 
made in the colonies, which sometimes re-acted on the 
mother country. The establishment of most of the 
colonies happened during the period of tjie aristocracy, 
and aristocratic institutions weref in consequence the 
most ancient, generally speaking ; but their rapid rise, 
their trade and civilization, soon awakened the spirit 
of republicanism. 412. Here also we find various 
political struggles, a violent democracy with its usual 
result, the tyranny of an individual ; and in some 
places the form of a timocracy, as for instance the 
government of the thousand richest men among the 
citizens in some of the Italian colonies. Political dis- 
putes often occasioned the passing of wholesome laws, 
like those of Zaleucus among the Epizephyrian Loori, 
or of Charondas in Catana, about the middle of the 
seventh century. In one portion of Magna Grsecia 
the doctrines of Pythagoras (who amved in Italy b. c. 
530 ?, and died in 500) occasioned political revolutions, 
aristocratical forms being introduced, which were sup- 
pressed by the people within a few years (b. c. 504). 
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§ 6. Appendix concerning the CleruchicB. 

413. We must distin^ish between colonization 
and tlie yXiiQwrii(u* or partition by lot, of a country ob- 
tained by conquest or otherwise among certain citi- 
zens ; the new settlers having their own magistrates, 
but retaining all their rights as citizens, and being still 
subject to the laws of their country. The conquered 
inhabitants, if not expelled, were either admitted to the 
enjoyment of political rights, or reduced to the condi* 
tion of slaves, a mode of proceeding which was also 
very common in countries colonized by the Greeks. 
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QUESTIONS 



ON THE 



GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES 



1. Who is our principal anthority for the Heroic Age 1 Mention the 
lasiorians, geographers, and orators, from whom we derive considerable 
Knowledge of Grecian Antiquity 1 On -What subjects do Plato and Aris- 
totle gi^e OS much information? Mention some poets, grammarians^ 
compileiBj and lexicographers, who supply much detached information. 
What other soaices of our knowledge can you mention 1 

2. Explain the difference between the ancient and the more modem 
name of Hellas (a and note). What were the three divisions of Hellas 
in the general acceptation of the term 1 3. Divide continental (or north' 
em) Greece into two portions. What connects northern Greece with the 
Peloponnesus? 4. Name (1) the districts of Peloponnesus ; (2) the more 
remarkable islands. Give the meaning and derivation of Cyclades, 
Sporades} 

6. What is the geographical character of Greece ? What are its 
natural capabilities ? To what pursuits was the attention of the Greeks 
directed from very early times? To what pursuits, mode of life, or the 
like, was the situation of Greece unfavourable ? 

7. What race is said to have peopled Greece and the neighbouring 
countries in the earliest times ? From what country did this tribe proba- 
bly emigrate, and to what races does it appear to have been allied ? Of 
what oSier tribes do we read ? What mention is made of the Hellenes 
in Homer ? What tribe at last spread its influence and name over the 
whole of Greece ? What are the names for Greeks in Homer ? (note 4.) 

8. Name the four principal Grecian tribes, and their traditional origin. 

9. What foreign immigrations are mentioned, and what historical credit 
do they deserve ? Who are said respectively to have settled in Attica, 
BoBotia, Argolis, and other parts of the Peloponnesus ? From whom did 
the Greeks learn the art of writing ? 

10. What is the usual date of the Trojan war? From what event 
may we date the supremacy of the Hellenic tribe? 11. What tribe ob- 
tained the greater part of Peloponnesus ? Who were the previous pos- 

' Cjcladea^scluster-islands (jdKXos circle) : Q^mdeBssscattered isU 
Unds {awopds, scattered : <nreip(o). 
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■eBBora, and what became of them ? Describe the migrations of tne 
lonians. 12. Dttscribe the possessions after the age of migrations of tiie 
.Molians, lonianB, Dorians. Where were pre-HelUnic tribes still fomid ? 
Who then dwelt in Thessaly 1 What were the two tribes that poeseased 
the' most distinctly marked family character ? 

13. Give the character of the Grecian states as gathered from Homer. 
Explain the synonymical identity of state and city in Grecian history 
14. When did the constitutions of the states become republican ? What 
exception was there 7 What causes favoured the establishment of repnb* 
lies (or democracies) 7 

15. What body paved the way for the overthrow of the monarchies? 
Explain the terms by which the aristocracy were designated with refer- 
ence (1) to hirtk; (2) to the possession of freehold property; (3) to the 
possession of a horse or performance of knightly service ; (4) to wealth ; 
(5) to suppoaed merit. 16. On what other circumstance was the dis- 
tinction between an aristocracy and a plehs founded t Mention some 
race who had been enslaved after the conquest of their cities. 

17. Into what did the aristocracies often degenerate? What politic 
cal struggle ensued 7 What was the term for the people {plebs) as op- 
posed to an aristocracy? 18. What privileges were in many states 
wrested from the aristocracy? By whom and when were constitutions 
founded in the course of ti^ese struggles, at MityUne, Sparta, Athens, 
Caiana, amongst the Epizepkyrian Locri, Slc. 19. What was a rvpawts 7 
Give an instance of a rvpawU, What was the age o( ' tyrannies* in 
Greece 7 Were they necessarily unfavourable to the dfjuos 7 

20. Mention other causes (cf. 13) that favoured the grovnh of democ- 
racies. Who sometimes became leaders of the popular party 7 What 
was the political effect of the Persian war? What sides were usually 
taken by the aristocratic and democratic parties respectively, in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war? Give the date of that war. 21. What party was vic- 
torious at the end of the Peloponnesian war 7 What were the conse- 
;;uence8 of this success? What arose in other places? ^. By what 
was the way paved for the sovereignty of Philip of Macedon 7 Mention 
some flashes of the old Grecian spirit that appeared in the evU days of 
Greece. 

23. What event gave the last blow to Grecian freedom? When? 
Under what name was Greece finally incorporated, as a province, into thd 
Roman empire 7 What states were recognized by the Romans as liberef 
civitates ? Who and with what effect proclaimed the independence of 
Greece 7 

24. What were the two essential parts of every Grecian constitution 7 

25. What distinction prevailed, with reference to these parts, between the 
aristocratic and the democratic states? Explain ioKiftcuria and siBCvti' 

26. How was the judicial power usually divided? 

27. Which Greek tribe developed its powers the most rapidly ? In 
which Greek tribe had democracy the most rapid growth ? Which was 
the most important lonie state? Explain the progress and eftects of 
democracy at Athens. 28. Which was the most important Doric state 7 
Explain the distinction between Spartans and Perimei, What principle 
was carried out to its fullest extent at Sparta 7 with whet efiect 7 Men- 
tion ihe first and the final effects of the Spartan constitution. 

29. What was often the only principle by which the more powerfiii 
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Cvffician states were ckecked ? What bonds of union exiutcd between 
the Grecian states? When did the Greeks alwayt become eonsdonif 
of th«r natXDnality? 30. What religious or quasi'religious instita 
lions assisted in keeping up a national feeling I Mention the principal 
Grecian Oracles. 

31. By what principle were particular states sometimes united 1 What 
Icagnes obtained importance in later times 1 

33. Mention a lemaikable distinction between Grecian and Roman 
colonies. 

34. Explain the term Heroic age. What is the date of the ezpedi- 
Cion (or return) of the Heradida ? Of what race were they ? Mention 
some of the principal Heroes before the Trojan war. 35. What is iikc 
usual date of the Trc^a war 1 

36. Who put down puacy? What heroes repressed robbery and 
other violence? Mention some traces of a milder spirit that appear 
amongst the general rudeness and coarseness of the heroic age. 38. 
What examples of friendsh^ belong to this age? what examples of 
kindly intercoarse with dependents? Who was the protector of the 
stranger? What connexions between ancestors were hereditary? 39. 
Mention a cnstom that diowed respect for the stranger as such, 40. By 
what epithets was the respect for minstrels manifested ? 

41. What instance can yon mention of respect for Hie jura gentium 7 
42. What was the general form of government in the heroic age ? 

43. How was the kingly office regarded? To whom was the an* 
thority of Kings traced ? What are frequent epithets of hitm in Homer ? 
Give instances in which the rights of kings were violated. 44. What 
traces do we find in Homer of non-monarchical governments? Was the 
snccession hereditary? Could females sncceed? What epithets refer to 
the judicial authority of kings? What priestly office might the kings 
perlorm ? 45. What were the royal insignia ? what^ the privileges of 
Kings? Explain xfip'OKeSf rtftfif yipas, Siopaj 6birTpaij OifuvreiJ* 

46. By what terms were the aristocracy distinguished ? What term 
referred to their advising the king? Explain otifos ytfowxioi? Mention 
some princes who had councils. 

47. Who composed the general Assembly of the people (ayop^)7 
Was it ever sale to resist the open expression of ptfblic opinion ? Were 
the Assemblies convened at definite periods? Is any expression of dis- 
sent mentioned? Might any individual come forward on his own au- 
thority ? 48. Who on one occa8i<»i dared to express his opinion unre- 
servedly ? how did his attempt sncceed ? What names of classes occur ? 

49. What expression never occurs in Homer? Account for this. 
Under whose especial protection was the aidministiation of justice ? Did 
the governments seem to concern themselves much about private dis« 
potes ? What were the most common cases that came before the kings ? 
What was the usual proceeding in cases of murder ? 

. 50. What was the character of the Homeric gods? 51. Explain 
^;^ai'y c^<i>A^y >craf : dpSaOatf svj(iaBat ; X^^P"^^ ^^^X^^^i ipeystv ; yavvd^ea- 

* Oifturres, customary dues to the king (Xinapas riXslv diftHTrai) I but 
also ordinances, decrees (of the gods\, statutes, laws, institutions, 

• A larger portion of wine by which honoured guests were distiu' 
gushed at the king's table. 
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Oai* anivitiv^ \si8nv Z xofi^ OTrov6ai, ixpijTOi :* Ovaiait ispa pi^eiv, Ezpltlill 
lKaT6it0ijf TtXeiost opKia rdppeip, dupa, dyaXftaraf Ovca, virrXof. 5^. By what 
were prayers, libations, and sacrifices also accompanied ? 

53. Explain vti6s, Mpos, ripcvoi, 0i>ip6s. Where do we hear of an 
aSvTov 1 where of the image of a deity 1 Who reformed public worship ? 
Were there appointed priests? 54. Explain fAuvTust Beovp&troi^ ri^-ta., 
afipara^ oioivorrdXoif oibJinarat^ Se^ids Spvis 'f dvstpoir6Xoi, Do we find traces 
of sacerdotal families ? Was the priestly office hereditary 1 Of ^vhat 
wacles do we read ? 

55. What were the weapons of the old times 1 What heroes wielded 
Hubs 7 56. What were the offensive arms of the heroic age 1 Give the 
terms for bows and arrows, quivers, spear, sword, scabbard, slings, battle* 
axes. Explain /leXia, and ovpiaxoi or aavparnp. 57. What were the de- 
fensive arms ? Explain X66o$, ^dXoSf Karalrv^j ^^n^t yvaXov. Give the 
epithets of the crest. Eicplain * A;^aiol x*'^**'^^''"*'*^' Why was Ajaz, 
the son Oileus, Xtvoetopri^ ? 58. Explain {(ocrrip ; was it synonymous with 
^iopa and pirpal Explain KvriftTSeif adxosj dawiSi ifi^aX6s, ivrv^^ tcwoveft 
TcXaptov. What were lighter shields called ? What metal was usaaliy 
employed? What other metals were used? What was the complete 
equipment of a warrior termed ? 

59. How was the fate of a battle mostly decided ? Who are cele- 
brated for their acquaintance with discipline ? With what is the quiet 
and steady march of the Achaeans contrasted ? 60. How did the heroes 
generally fight? Explain apfiay oj^^sai Si^poi, H^vYSi Xmroi, vaprjopesi ^»co- 
^os^ vapaPaTTii. Explain voXinoio yttpvpai. Explain /?o^y dyaddsj irpvXieSt 
ire^ot, irvKivai <paXayyss, ctix^S, rrvpyog^ ra tvapa. 61. How were the qjoila 
divided? What became of those who had fallen? Explain ivapa 
^porUvra? What if a dead body remained in the power of the enemy? 
Were prisoners ever ransomed ? 

62. Were sieges conducted on scientific principles? Was Troy forti- 
fied ? How did the Greeks protect their camp ? Explain reXxo^, vvpyot, 
i(p6<T<Tai, ivaX^eiSj 7afpos,<rK6Xoirei. Of what kind was the Greek camp? 
63. Had they any settled plan for sending out scouts ? 

64. What naval expedition do we read of before the Trojan war ? 
Explain the following epithets of ships : vnes iiffaif ivaaeXnat, dp^uXXwoai, 
yKa<pvpaif KopioviSeg^ 'topTondpoif Kvavdnpiapoi, piXrovaprioi? What became of 
the ships during the siege? How many men did each ship contain? 
What was for a long period the usual vessel of war ? (note 6.) When 
were triremes first built ? (note 6.) 65. Give the terms for the keel, the 

^ To embrace the knees, i. e. falling at the feet as a suppliant. 
^ 'Unmixed libations^ the wine used in comjtacts being immixed 
with water, 

• A bird appearing on the right hand, which was considered a fa- 
vourable omen. 

"* A body of troops arranged in a solid square. 
" Ppordcis, bloody : Ppdrof, blood, gore. 

• *EiVof, I (sBq\ia\ia),Jloating-evenly; dptpttXicais (iXiVaw, volvo), tin* 
veiled onwards on both sides; double-oared; yXa^vpds, excavated^ hoi* 
low; Kopcivis, curved, beaked; mvToirdpoi, sea-faring; sea-traversine $ 
Kvav6vp(opoSf dark-prowed, black-beaked * piXrowdprios, hating their sidei 
painted with vermilion. 
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redder, the deck, the thwaris or rowers' benches, ihe oar, the prow, the 
stem, the mast, the stays, the sail ; the varions terms for ropes. Does 
Ilomer describe any sea-fight? Explain (vcrh yav/iaya, iftopriSis tipsTai. 

. 66. What was the most universal source of wealth in the heroic age ? 
What are rich men called? What was also an important pursoit? 
What animals were used for pUnighing ? What other pursoits do we 
read of? 67. How do we see the wives and daughters of kings engaged ? 
Give instances. Who performed the harder laboar ? Explain the Ho- 
meric use of dySpdwoSov and depdmov (note 7). Does Homer ever use SovXot 
orJooXi?? (note 7.) Explain 09re;, ra/iij}. 68. What were the amuse- 
ments of the heroic age ? What sports were practised at the funeral of 
Patroclus? 

69. Were the Greeks earlif acquainted with many of the useful and 
elegant arts? Explain ^v/tiaepytf;. 70. What arts are mentioned in Ho- 
mer? Explain ^a>irtf;, ciSffpoff y^pwrdf, apyvpof, KavairepoSi ^Xacrpof Ot 
hXacrpov. 71. With whom was trade carried on at an early period? 
What weights are mentioned ? Is coined money mentioned ? What 
was the measure of value? Explain iKarSftfioios, iwtdffoios. Who tradeci 
with the Greeks during the siege of Troy ? 

72. What was the life of the Grecian women in the Heroic age I 
Mention some patterns of virtuous wives. What was the lawful wife 
called? What were the children bom in wedlock termed? 73. How 
was marriage contracted? In what did the form consist? Did parents 
ever present gifts to their daughter ? Were children considered a bless- 
ing? What may we learn from the stories of Meleager and (Edipus? 
Explain ^qfib>«rraf . 74. In what did Peleus cause Achilles to be instructed ? 
By whom ? 

75. Describe the food of the Homeric age. Explain Sxpovi^bxpa) in the 
Homeric : at a later age. With what did the Homeric feasts usually 
conclude ? What was the usual drink ? Explain KVKtatv. What were 
their usual meals? 76. What was given to the guests before eating? 
What distinction did the most honoured guest receive ? Who distributed 
the win? ? Explain d^jras, KvrreWoVf Senas dn^iKwreWov, aXetaov, vKViftoSf 
Kia$60tov. What musical instruments do we meet with ? (note 5.) 

77. Describe the usual clothing of the men ? Explain the epithets, 
Xafnrp6s, Hvvtitos, aiyaMsis, vifydreoi.* What did they wear when they 
went out? Explain the epithets of the cloak, dvenoaKen^s, dXe^avejios, ovXi?, 
^tvuc&saaa, ^eirXi, eKraitfi.* How was the hair worn? Explain KoptiKOfto' 
(SiTcs 'AxaioL Explain the epithets iifvUKanoSf ^av66s. How were their 
feet protected ? 78. What did the women wear ? How were their 
clothes bound together .and fastened? What were their head-dresses? 
Explain ipfiara, r^iyXirva, ^lopSivra^ opfMi^ fXiire;. 

79. What were the residences of men of rank called? Has this 

' Aafiirpd;, shining, bright; itwriros, well-spun or beautifully woven g 
•lyaXdsis (related to aiaXos ; pmguis, then nitidus), bright, hence mag" 
nificent, &c. ; vnydr&ti, newly wrought {yios^ yaw), 

' ^ AvBuocKtitfii and dXe^dvefios, guarding off the wind ; ovXjt, shaggy, 
Ufuolly; i^iviKdeaaa^ purple ; itirXif, double; iKraStfi, wide, ample. 

' TpiyXtiva, having three eyes or openings ; al. having three stars, 
•* triple-gemmed,** Cowper ; nopoevra, carefully wrought. 
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word any other meaning 1 Give a general notion of the hotiset uf pet 
sons of rank. Explain roF^o?* tpKos, ipxioy^ iroXat, dvpai iixXiiti, avXi^, 
aiBovca, 7rp6iopoi. What was the front room called 1 80. What were the 
side apartments called 1 Where did Penelope live in the palace of Ulys- 
ses 1 Whose houses are spoken of as large and handsome 1 

81. Give the Greek for raised teate, footvtooh euahions, teats or. 
benches, chairs, tables, beds, bed-covers, sheets. What were often given 
as rewards for victory, or presents 1 Were baths used 1 Explain dffifuwBoi. 

SPARTA. 

82. Give the general character of Laconia. How is it divided from 
north to south ? Explain KoiXn AaKedalpotv. What stream waters the 
valley of Laconia ? Where do the eastern and western mountain chains 
terminate ? Are there any valleys in Laconia besides that of the 
EurOtas? 

83. What was the capital? How situated? Mention some of the 
public buildings of Sparta . What were the principal open places ] What 
was the largest temple? 84. How vms LacedsBmon divided? What 
Lacedsmonian tpvXai are known to us ? 

85. Who were the most ancient inhabitants of Laconia ? At the pe- 
riod of the Trojan war, who are mentioned as the most powerful people ? 
What family was then the most powerful 1 Did any or ali of Messenia 
belong to the Atrids ? 86. Who invaded the Peloponnesus after the 
Trojan war ? How long after ? Who assisted these invaders ? 87. How 
was the empire of the Atridss divided among the Heracleid leaders ? 
What was their success? Explain Periaci and Heldtes. 

88. What is the amount of our knowledge about the Lacedaemonian 
commonwealth during the times immediately after the Doric immigra- 
tion? When did Lycurgus re-establish order? Was his constitution 
entirely new ? What was the main principle of the constitution of Ly- 
curgus ? What influence was to be carefully excluded ? 

89. How was the warlike spirit, develc^d by this constitution, first 
displayed ? How far did the Spartans gradually extend their influence ? 
To what political principle or party did they always afford protection ? 
Explain Hegemony. 90. How far did the Spartan Hegemony extend 
itself after the Persian war? Who was its powerful opponent? When 
did Sparta defeat Athens ? Did she retain the fruits of her victory ? 
What enabled Athens and Thebes again to oppose her with success ? 

91. What important alteration was made in the constitution of Ly- 
curgus? When? What ma^strates became more x>owerful at Sparta 
than the kings themselves? Explain the weakness of the constitution of 
Lycurgus. 92. What followed the national increase of power and 
wealth ? How did it happen that the constitution degenerated into an 
oppressive oligarchy? 

93. Who attempted to restore the ancient order of things? What 
means did ne adopt? and with what success? What measures did 
CJeomgnes HI. carry ? Who eventually overthrew his projects ? Who 
at length interfered, and made themselves masters of the Peloponnesus? 
How was Sparta treated by the conquerors? How long did the institu- 
tions of Lycurgus retain some portion of their form ? 

94. How were the inhabitants of Laconia divided ? How were the 
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free inbabiiants of Laconla divided ? Who were the sole pooBeflKire of 
%11 political rights? Explain the term ff/totoc. 95. Name the Spartan 
tribes. What does the division of the Spartans into three tribes probably 
indicate ? How were the three principal tribes divided 1 When did ad- 
mission to the Tights of Spartan citizenMiip become comparatively oom- 
mon ? What class increased regularly from the time of the Peloponne* 
eian war? 

^, Explain Perioeci (vcpfoc/roi). What was for the most part their 
origin? Explain their political condition. With what body of which we 
read in Roman History would yon compare them ? After the conquest 
of IVfessenia how many cities were inhabited by the Perioeci ? In what 
occupations did they employ themselves % 97. Who were the Mothftces ? 
DJBtingnifih fti^aicts from fi6$t>}vss> Were the Mothaees conadered as 
citi2en8? Who were called Nothi? How might these become citizens ? 
98. Who were the NeodamOdes ? Of what class did the armies of Sparta 
consist in a great measure in later times t 

99. Who were the Spartan bondsmen ? If a Helot belonged to an 
aUotment, how was the owner's right over him limited 1 100. What was 
their number in the prosperous days of the commonwealth ? What 
were their occupations in time of peace 1 in warl In later times how 
w^ere they especially employed ? 

101. What was the general condition of the Helots ? Explain Kpmrreia, 
102. What was probably the object of this practice, at its original insti- 
tution? When was a large body of Helots made sway with? how 
many were so removed ? Were Helots ever emancipated ? 

103. Was there originally any essential distinction, as regarded privi- 
leges, property, &c., between the citizens of Lacediemon 1 When did 
different divifflons of property take place ? How many kXSmi were as- 
signed to the Periceci ? how many to the Spartiates ? 104. What effect 
was produced by the regulation that the K\apoi could neither be divided 
nor alienated ? What means were devised to remove this inequality ? 
When were such measures especially discovered to be inadequate ? 105. 
How was the inequality yet further increased ? To what degree was the 
nnmber of citizens diminished, and the inequality of property increased, 
in the time of Agis III. ? 

106. What did this inequality of property at last produce 1 Explain 
the difierence between the Sftotot and the vitoftiiovti. 

107. How had the kingly authority been originally divided ? What 
led to the constitution introduced by Lycurgus ? On what was it founded ? 
Elxplain the term pfirpai. To what did ti^e jti\Tpai of Lycurgus seem to 
have reference? 108. How was the authority divided between the Sen- 
ate, the Assembly of the people, and the Magistrates? 109. In what 
point of view may the constitution of Spana be called democratic ? in 
what aristocratio, and, in its later stages, oligarchical ? 

110. Of whom did the Senate {yepofvaia, Lac. yepanrta) consist? How 
were the members of the Council or Senate chosen ? What qualifica- 
tions were necessary ? What magistrates gradually usurped the right ot 
sharing the deliberations and presiding at the meetings of the Senate ? 
111. What was the business of the Senate? What was believed to be a 
•ecority for the conservative tendency of the Senate ? 

112. Did the popular Assembly meet at slated periods and on a par- 
ieular spot? What rights did it possess? 113. What was the people's 
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ehare in these discoflsioiis 1 What power aid they not poness? Prov« 
how limited their authority was. 114. What power does the government 
seem to have possessed 1 Did the Assembly possess any jadicial powers t 
What was the regular mode of expressing their opinion 1 Who and on 
what conditions were entitled to be present at the Assembly 7 

115. Were the Lacedsmonian Kings a distinct power in the state ? 
What were the two royal families? Describe the law of succession. 
What was done if the King were a minor? 116. Describe the power of 
the Kings. 117. Did either, or both, or one command the army in time 
of war } Was the command ever intrusted to other individuab? When 
the war was ended, might they be called to account 1 What oath were 
they required to take every month 1 By what power was their authority 
in time of war gradually circumscribed '? 118. What state provision did 
the Ephori receive for their maintenance ? What prerogatives did they 
enjoy? 

119. From what time did the office of the Ephori gradually raise 
itself to the highest authority ? From what did its political importance 
and popularity mainly result ? How were the Ephori chosen ? 120. De* 
scribe the extent of their authority and privileges as fully developed. 
121. Describe their monthly oath. What remarkable power did they 
possess against the Kings ? Describe the amraXri* What fevoured their 
constant endeavours to weaken the monarchy ? 

122, What ofHces did the following magistrptes hold : the KaiSovdf/os 
ffiScoi {8iAvoi), ipit6<n)voi, iftrrcXupot^ iro0io(, vpd^svot^ ipnoffrail 

123. What place, in theory and practice, did the state occupy in the 
Spartan constitution ? 124. What was the Jinal efiect when the chains 
of ancient, belief and custom were once broken ? 

125. Where was the judicial authority placed ? Who judged capital 
offences? who private disputes? 126. What questions belonged to the 
Kings ? By whom were ofiences committed by the Kings judged ? 

127. What were the usual punishments? On whom was drifiia in- 
flicted ? What were the capital punishments ? 

128. What gods were the most highly honoured at Sparta ? What 
priesthood did the Kings hold ? What oracle did the Spartans especially 
honour ? 

129. What were the principal national festivals ? 

130. Who formed the main strength of the Spartan army? 131. 
Describe the equipment of the Spartan Hoplites. How soon were Helots 
employed as heavy-armed soldiers with a promise of emancipation? Of 
whom did armies on foreign service principally consist in later times ? 
When were mercenary troops employed ? 

132. In what did the efficiency of the Spartan army principally con- 
iiist ? How was the whole force divided ? How strong was the Enomo- 
.ia? 133. Was the cavalry a strong body? how was it divided? Of 

* It was a staff of a particular size ? The Bphtri wound round this 
teytale strips of the material they intended to write on. Having written 
what they wished, they untoound it, and sent it to the King or other 
Commander-in-chief, who wound it round the counterpart of their scy- 
tale ; by. which operation, the parts being brought together as before, it 
became legible to him. 
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wb&l two distingiidied coips of cavalry do we read 1 Of whom did thfl 
ancts consist 1 Who were the ayoBotpyol ? Of whom did the light-armed 
companies consist % How many Helots attended each Spartan (Sparti- 
ate)'i 

134. Who at first commanded the armies ? Who formed their conn- 
jil of war ? Mention some Spartan commanders-in-chief who were not 
Kings. Who were the remaining officers. 

135. How did the campaign commence ? What was done if the 
Diabateria were imfavourable ? What effect had the Cameian festival on 
a campaign 1 What were always continued in camp ? Who were ex- 
cluded from the camp 1 136. Describe the arrangement of an army in 
battle array. Describe the sacrifices, martial music, &c., which preceded 
the onslaught. How did the army advance? What scientific ma- 
nceuvres and evolutions were sometimes employed 1 137. What was not 
customary 1 Of -w^hat military operations did the Spartans know nothing T 
How were those -who had most distinguished themselves by their bravery 
rewarded 1 Who received especial honoura 1 How were cowards pun- 
ished? 

138. To what was Sparta indebted, duru>g the Persian war, for the 
hegemony by sea 1 When did she first figure as a naval power % Who 
often manned the fleet I What character did the Spartans try to give to 
their naval engagements? 

139. How Yiras the expenditure of the Spartan' government defrayed? 
Was it large % 140. What did Lycurgus prohibit? With what limita- 
tion must the statement that Lycurgus permitted only iron money be 
understood ? Explain -nckavop^ Show that the privilei^ of possessing the 
precious metals extended at length to the Kings and Commanders-in- 
Chief. 

141. Give instances in which the Spartan government interfered in 
matters which are generally lefl to each man's discretion. 

142. What was, nationally considered, the object of marriage ? How 
did the state encourage marriage ? On what was a penalty imposed ? 
143. What did the marriage solemnity resemble ? Describe the regula- 
tions with respect (1) to dowry, (2) to the estate of an heiress. Who 
decided questions about the marriage of heiresses? How was the mar- 
ried state looked upon at Sparta ? 

144. What was the great aim of the government in its measures oi 
education ? Whose property were children, especially boys, considered 1 
What wajp done as soon as they were bom? When did the state under- 
, take their education ? 145. Describe the divisions of the Spartan youth, 
their teachers, &c. When did they become iieWeipevti ? When el^vei 
{ipives ?) c<ltai(>eU, ivSpes ? What educational authority did every citizen 
of full age possess ? 

146. How might the bojrs improve their spare diet ? "Vyhat if they 
were detected in this attempt ? 147. Describe their dress, their beds, 
their exercises. Mention a singular method of hardening them ? 

148. Was the Spartan education favourable to a firee expansion of the 
understanding ? What arts, &c., were always viewed by the Spartans 
with distrust ? To what was their intellectual training restricted ? 149. 
In what harmony were their national songs composed ? When were the 
boys accustomed to listen to the grave conversation of their elders? 
What was always strictfy enforced ? 
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150. Deuribe the edocation of Spartan girls. Did the Spartan 
men enjoy greater or less freedom than the Ionian? 

151. When did the Spartan youth obtain the freedom of 'men t 
What had been their condition hitherto, even though they "were manied. I 
Ln what particnhus was the feeling of dependence on the state retained 1 
153. At their mc»li what was the principal dish ? What additions ¥rere 
sometimes made to the entertainment t What was done in after iieasB: 
when discipline was relaxed ? 153. How much was eaeh member booitd 
to contribute to his mess? To what did neglect of this regulation sub- 
ject the ofiender? How were new members admitted to a tysHHm^ 
How many generally sat togedier 1 In what other respect were they 
comrades 7 Explain the term ' laconic answer/ 

154. What besides the diet was required by the law to be exceedingly 
Biniple 1 What was their dress? What did the Spartan generally carry ? 
What was the dress of the women 1 155. By witSt was intercourse with 
foreigners rendered diiEcuIt 1 Explain (evn\€ur(a. 

156, 157. Describe the relaxation of discipline. At the period of the 
Peloponnesian war, what was the state of Sparta as to morals, the num- 
ber of its citizens^ &c. 1 By what was Sparta doomed to fall ? 

CRETE. 

158. Mention somS other Doric states, whose institutions, &c. were 
stamped with a Doric character. By whom and when was Crete colo- 
nized '? 159. From whom does tradition derive the ancient laws and 
constitution of the island ? Was Crete one state ? Explain the Homeric 
epithet of ^e Cretans rfK^afre;. 

160. Describe the Cretan constitution. Did all Cretans enjoy the fill! 
rights of citizenship ? Explain /ivcofnii, K^apdirat, dfapnidrat, 161. Ir. 
whom was the government vested ? Who commanded the amiy, and 
presided in the &nate and Assembly ? 

162. What was the discipline and mode of life of the Cretans? 
When did education begin, and in what did it chiefly consist ? Men- 
tion some other points of resemblance between the customs, &c.c^ Sparta 
and Crete. What change did the constitution undergo? With what 
final result ? 

ATHENS. 

163. Whatis the general character of Attica ? Describe the situation 
and boundaries. How is Attica divided ? Explain 4 w^Sias, d/crij, ^ xtfa- 
Xta. 164. Was the soil of Attica fertile ? What were its prodoctions 
(agricultural, mineral, &c.) ? What its climate ? 165. For what pur- 
suits was it^well adapted ? What islands belonged to it ? What were 
the political divisions of Attica ? What district belonged in ancient time 
to Attica ? 

166. Describe the situation of Athens. Mention its traditional found 
ers. When was it rebuilt ? Who adorned it ? 167. Describe its divi- 
sions. What were the most remarkable buildings of the lower city ? 
What open space was there in the lower city ? 168. How was the upper 
city protected ? Describe the PropylsBa. What were the principal build- 
ings of the upper city? 169. What were the quarteis of the cityi 
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Wiio florroimded the city by a wall? Of what extent? Mention tt>me 
of the gates. 170. 'What wera the harboaral What handaone Iwild- 
ings were there in the Port 1 How w«re these harbours joined to 
Athens? Wfaa fortSlied the Pineeas] By whom were the connecting 
waUs completed % By whom were the Long Wails and the wall of the 
PirflBena polled down ? by whom restored 1 171. What celebrated Gym> 
nana were close by Athefnst What Gymnasiam was at some distance 
from the city 1 

1 72. Of what origin were the most ancient inhabitants of Attica ? 
Who was Cecrops, according (1) to the less^ (2) to the more probable 
tradition 1 With what does tradition connect Ereetheus? Gtre the 
legend of Xathus. 173. What does this tradition indicate ? What were 
the inhabitants of Attica univermilly beUeved to be 1 (note 5.) What 
does the legend ascribe to ion 1 Explain the probable meaning of FtXio- 
yres (or TeXeovres), "OtrXiiTSi, ^ApyiStts, Aiyicopcif. What indications 
exist of an ancient division into castes 1 (note 6.) 

174. What is ascribed to Theseus 1 Describe (1) the executive 
power, (2) the constitution. 175. What people took refoge in Attica 1 
When? What caused an emigration to Asia ? 176. What increased 
during these disturbances ? What changes took place in the sovereign 
power? 

177. Describe the legifidation of Draco, with its datest causes, and 
choraeter. When was Solon appointed to the archonship ? 

178. What was Solon's first step towards lightening the public bur- 
dens? Describe Solon's division of the people into classes. On what 
was this division grounded ? What were the exemptions and what the 
diminished privileges of the fourth class? 179. What offices were open 
to the firet three classes ? what only to the first ? What right did all the 
citizens enjoy ? Who brought the proposed measures before l^e Assem- 
bly of the people ? 180. From whom were the judges (or jurors) chosen ? 
With what vvas the college of the Areopagites charged ? 

181. What was the result of the disputes that followed the death of 
Solon ? When was the tjrranny of Pisistrati}s suppressed ? What fol- 
lowed its snppresenon? What fresh division of the people was made? 
183. When did the people become possessed of an overwhelming prepon- 
derance ? Account for this. How early were the magistrates elected by 
lot? By what abolition was the power of the democracy enormously 
increased? 

183. Mention some corrupting causes that affected the character of 
the A^enian people. To what monstrous notion did the doctrine that 
all men are eligible to offices of state give birtii? What was the Oaujw- 
KS»t What injurious practice was introduced? What office fell into 
contempt ? 184. Who was the author of many of these changes ? What 
^^ the effect for a time of his personal influence? How were rich citi- 
Jsens annoyed ? How were the allies ruined ? Who had ttsed the power 
of influencing the people well ? who abused it ? 

186. Date the end of the Petoponnesian war. When were the more 
aristocratic features of the government restored ? Name these features. 
IMd the restoration last ? Who introduced an oligarchical form of gov- 
enunent? When? Describe it. Who deposed the * thirty tyrants?* 
W. When was the democratic constitution re-established ? Was the 
<lemocracy less or more corrupt after the deposition of the thirty tyrants? 
^ate the battles of ChseronSa and Cranon (or Crannon). 
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188. How were the inhabitants of Attica divided ? How were the 
free citizens divided ? Who according to the law of Solon was entitled 
to full political rights (roXireia) 1 How did Pericles modify this la^nr 
When does it seem to have been disregarded t 189. When did a yoath's 
legal majority commence I By what ceremonies was its commencement 
marked? 190. Explain the term TcpiVoXo;. When were the higher 
ofHces of the state open to him ? Who only could exercise full political 
rights 1 Explain IwiTtfioi, irtnoi. Did Atimia admit of degrees % 

191, 192. What was the constitution with reference to foreigners ? 
By whom and how could the freedom of the city be granted % Could a 
decree conferring citizenship be set aside 1 From what were the 6nt»fnrotttro4. 
excluded? Explain the terms SrijioieoitjToif or rroitiToi, When was the. 
freedom of the city but seldom b^towed ? Was it ever bestowed more 
frequently ? Who were made citizens after the destruction of Platasa '* 
who towards the close of the Peloponnesian war? 

193. Explain ^i>o^ev£a.* What were aliens or resident foreigners 
called ? Was their number considerable ? What were they not allowed 
to do ? What attempt subjected them to enslavement ? What yearly 
tribute was exacted from them ? In what recoct were they as free as 
the native citizens? 194. What were required from them no less than 
from the Athenians ? What actions that marked inferiority were they 
obliged to perform at certain festivals ? From whom alone could any re- 
lief from their disa!)ilities be obtained ? Who were the iwnXeZs ? 

195. Had Attica any bondsmen Hke the Helots ? How did the Athe- 
nians procure their slaves? How were the public slaves employed? 
Who were the Scythians or To|drai ? 196, 197. What was the general 
condition of these slaves ? Might slaves possess property ? What securi- 
ties had they against extreme severity ? What alleviations did they pos- 
sess ? What institutions were they never allowed to visit ? Might they 
appear as witnesses ? How must their evidence be obtained ? 198. What 
was the condition and name of emancipated slaves ? Might emancipated 
slaves be again condemned to slavery ? What was the population of At- 
tica in aer best days? 

19r^ 200. What alteration did Clisthenes introduce into the Attic 
tribes ? Name the tribes. Into how many demi were they probably di- 
vided Were the Demi which belonged to each Phyle necessarily 
adjoining districts ? In what register was the son's ncme always in- 
scribed ? 

201, 202. What did each Phyle possess? What was transacted in 
the public assemblies of the Phyle? What did even the Demi possess? 
When were youths enrolled in the register of their father's Demus ? Ex- 
plain Xri^tapxtKdv ypajAnaTeiov. Were adopted sons enrolled in this? 
Were names ever expunged from the list of Demots ? 

203. What and how old was the division into Phratrise and Gene? 
How many phratrite were there ? How many yivri did each phratria (or 
ward) contain? Were the Stifioiroiriroi admitted into any ward or f ami" 
ly 7 Say whether this occurred always; usually • ever. What was the 
effect of this admission or non-admission ? 204. When were the names 



* The comparative readiness of the Athenians to admit strangers Xi 
;itizensh!p, to afford them legal protection, &c. 
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•f new-born children enrolled in the register of the Fhratria ? What 
was one of the family duties of the Phratores 1 Who managed the af- 
fiiiis of the Phratria? 205. How was a yivos subdivided? On what 
grounds were the Phratriae and Gene upheld as much as possible 1 What 
did they possess? At what worship could none but the members of 
the Phratris and Gene assist ? 

206. Explain rptrrves, vavxpaplai. What had these divisions refer- 
ence to? 

207. What were ^irXiffff ac v6fttfiot, iwoftoi, ic^fnai 1 What were iirirXi|<rf at 
o#yrXiiroc or /rarojrXnrot ? 208. At the ordinary meetings where did the 
people in ancient times assemble ? What assemblies were still held on 
the Pn3rz ? Who regularly summoned the Assembly 1 How were the 
people called together on the day of meeting ? 209. What were the du- 
ties of the Leziarchs? What did those who attended receive? Might 
absentees be punished ? Explain «2vu koL Kara Td 9xoivio¥ ^yovei rd 
lUfii'Xrotftivov.* 

210. How was the meeting opened ? Who introduced the subject to 
be discussed ? If the deliberation of the Senate were not required^ how 
was the niiatter proceeded with? How was the approbation of the peo- 
ple expressed ? If the matter required debate, who were invited to de- 
liver their opinions? Was this practice always observed? (note 3.) 
211. What rules were made to secure and rettrain liberty of q)eech? 
What was done to those who transgressed these rules ? Who assisted the 
Proedri in maintaining order ? 212. What right does each of the Proedri 
seem to have possessed ? On what condition might private individuals 
interfere, even after the proposal had been gone through ? 

213. What was the usual manner of voting ? What other mode was 
sometimes employed? when? When the vote was by if/iiiftotf how many 
votes were necessary to carry the question ? What was done after the 
votes vvere taken ? Was a meeting ever adjourned to the next day ? 
when? 

214. What subjects were decided in these assemblies ? To whom did 
ambassadors both from and to Athens submit their reports? 

215. How was the legislative authority of the Ecclena circumscribed 
in ancient times ? What was done at the first assembly in each year ? 
If any change in the laws was thought advisable, what was' next re- 
quired? Explain aw^yopoi, cvpiiKoi. Explain the formation, nttings, 
and functions of the leg^ative committee (yo/ioOcrat). 216. Was ue 
decision of this committee absolutely final ? lif not, how might it be con- 
tested ? What power did the assembly possess when a ypat^ii vaoavd^fa* 
was before it ? Epiain hrtxetporovla. Were laws ever passed by tne pec- 
pie without the intervention of the Nomothetse ? What rule provided for 
the consistency of the legal code ? 

217. What blind democratic principle was introduced into the manner 
of electing officers of state ? What exceptions were there ? What were 
the meetings for the purpose of electing magistrates termed ? Explain 
ipxatp&ria^eiVy avovdapxifv. After their entry on office could magistrates 



• The To^Srai were fiunished with a rope dyed with vermilion, with 
which they scoured the streets, to drive the people into the Assembly, and 
nuirk those who reftised to go. 
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&c. be removed for miaconduct? What was done with reference to i&e 
remoTal <^ ofiicen ? 

219. What was the judicial authority of the Assembly ? On whal 
were the proceedings in sach cases founded 1 Explain ftivvvts, tlaayytXia, 
Were cases of this description ever brought before any other body 1 If 
BO, state what that body was, and what its powers. What step did they 
then take % To whom did the people generally refer the cause X Krplain 
T[Bo/7o>a£. 

220. In what states besides Athens did Ostracism exist 1 Was the 
Ostracism a punishment for qfences eowunitted ? Describe the manner 
of pronouncing a sentence <^ Ostracism. 221. What were persons con- 
demned by the Ostracism required to do 7 How far was the time of ab- 
sence afterwards restricted 1 . Might they be recalled before the expiration 
of that time ? Who possessed the exclusive right of remitting punish- 
ments 1 Was any disgrace attached to the Ostracism ? Was any injury 
done to the house or property of the banished man 1 Who obtained the 
abolition <^ the OstraciBm t when 1 

222. In the time of Solon, of how many did the Senate consist? 
Who increased the- number? How much 7 State the ort^tnoZ and the 
altered qualification. How and how often were the Senators elected X 
Might tbe same members be re-elected?. After their election to whal 
were they required to submit? 223. Explain Bptas 0ovXsvnK6s. Might 
they be expelled (and if so, by whom ?) for misconduct ? In what other 
respect were they responsible ? What did each Senator receive daily ? 
Describe their privileges. What badge of office did they wear ? When ? 
If they discharged their duties faitfa&dly, what was generally awarded 
them? 

224. Explain irpoffovXeUtv, vpo0o6\iviia. State the general duties of 
the ffovXH. What financial arrangement belonged to them ? 225. What 
mititary or naval arrangement? What judicial authority did they exer- 
cise ? What amount of fine might they inflict ? How long were the 
decisions of the Senate binding ? 

226. How often and where did the Senate assemble ? Were their 
meetings public ? How was the Senate divided for working purposes ? 
Explain ^uXi^ r^vravcvov^a, Prytamf, Fryidnes. Explain the ambiguity 
of the term vp«r«vci0v. What took place at the Prytaneum? 227. Ex- 
plain the term iiriardriK. What were the duties of the ivivrarijs ? Ex- 
plain »p6edpotf and ^M r^Jpc^Mwa. 228. Explain ii-(^0/^«iy. Whose 
permission was required before the question could be put to vote I How 
long did a Prytany last in ordinary yeara? How long in leap year? 
Explain ypaftjuirtCs, ivriyfafiiSf tioiT^pta^ i^trfipia. With what did the 
daily sitting commence ? 

229, 230. Distingmsh between apxovnt brt^nrai^ and iwtipiTai, How 
and where were the jf>;^i»vrcf and ivifte^nrai chosen ? Explain «(f>;^oi'res 

irXiffKoroi, or dird irva^ov. 

231. Explain ioKtiiaaia. What was it not? Who might become 
candidates for public offices ? 232. When did all property qualifications 
cease ? Was there any exception ? State the qualification for a com- 
mander-in-chief; for the priesthood ; for the archonship. What (accord< 
ing to some) was the qualification aato age ? Explain a^cXci;, ^i^ dvdinipoii 
•I dwoioKinavdiprcs. How were the rejected punished t 

233. Were all magistrates responsible ? For what were all especiall)- 
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tesponBible 1 Explain the immber, office, mode of election, &e.y of the 
XoyifrTui, of the eiOwot, What- do some sappoee with respect to the Lo* 
gtfta and Suth§ni? (note 8.) What steps were taken against those 
whose acc<miits were not satisfactory? 234. In this court how were 
the interests of the state represented ? What restriction was plaoed on 
the liberty of a citizen ontii his aocoonts were passed ? How were these 
aceonnts poblished t Did these measures secure die hUegritg of public 
menl 

S35. 'Whtit ^ansed the power of the Magistrates to be more and .liors 
restricted T Mention particdars in which their powers were curtailed. 
What rfesttictioR was diere with respect to holding the ^ame office twice, 
or two d^erent offices within a certain space of time t Could they im- 
pose -Gaeml -IS so, with or without appeal 1 From what were they pro* 
tected t Of what magisterial Huigma do we read ? 

23G. ESzplain ifx*^9 fftwtXHi, iroXiptapx^f ^ft^irmt. To what was 
the originally great authority of these Archons afterwaids reduced? 
What judicial authority had they ? With or without appeal ? What ac* 
tions came under their cogmzance ? What disputes did the Polemarcii 
decide 1 In what questions had the fiaciXe^^ jurisdiction ? in what the 
Thesmothet»? 297. What duties devolTed on the .^dioos as a body? 
Which of the Archons had assessors {talipot) ? Before entering on the 
office, wbat oath were they required to take? After the expiration of 

their year, of what body did they become members ? 

S38. Who were the Eleven {ol IvUko) ? what their functions? Who 

had the right of infficting summary punishment ? Who, how many, &c. 

were the a^rvytf^of? What were their duties? 239. Who were the 

Uonoioi^ the Irtivrarat rav ^Sdrav, the dyopoo/dftotf vtrofvXaKgfp lurpovSjiotf 

trifMeXtirdl rei iftmptov ? 

S40. Explain a^vincot or cmy^yepoc, hrtiuiXriTal rHv A(OKvr(ct»ir ; ffoiwat, ac- 

Tu»atf dBlKobiratf eoafpoptirrai, Oeufof, UpofUf^ftovtf^ mXaySpot or nKXaydpat, 

241. From what rank were the ypam^tLrtti generally chosen ? Who 
attended on the higher functionaries ? From A-bat rank were the itifOaioi 
(vjmptrat) generally taken ? 

242. <>i what was the whole system of Solon's legislation based ? 

243. What were' the only forbidden degrees ? By what was every 
marriage preceded ? Whose consent was necessary ? Explain iyx'tfrtia. 
Might men have more than one wife ? 944. How was die marriage 
sanctioned ? By whom was the dowry generally given ? Did it become 
the absolute property of the husband? Might the husband divoree his 
wife ? What is the term for to divorce ? If the hnsband oent awajf his 
^rife, what mtist he do? If both parties agreed to the separation, was 
any thing further reqninte ? In the event of the wife wishing to leave 
{tanXeinttv) her husband, what was necessary? 245. Who could claim 
the hand of an heiress or IriirXi?^;? Explain the term &r(«rXiipof. Was 
the nearest male relation compelled to marry a poor EpicltroB ? Against 
wiiat were these MKXnpot protected ? 

d46. On what was the authority of the father dependent? What 
right did the fether possess ? What was he bound to do for each son ? 
What were the sons bound to do for him ? Explain si<rroin»ts. In what 
light was adoption generally considered? To what condition was it 
alwajrs subject ? When only could the adopted son return to his original 
kmfly? 247. Under what superintendence was guardianship placed? 
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Explain the Athenian sense of "infant" or "minor." When t\im ilie 
legal majority attained 1 Might guardians be appointed by will 1 VST bo 
osaally undertook the office of guardian ? To whom did the .guardian- 
ship of the Epicldrij and the management of property belonging to minom 
belong? 

248. Were vSdoi entitled to the property of their parental Wens 
they entitled to any of it 1 What was the rule on this point with refer • 
ence to adopted children 1 Explain dyxK^reia avyyivtta. Had a ftther 
the absolute right of disinheriting a son 1 What became of the children 
of one who at the time of his death was 2rT/io( on account of debt to the 
state ? Explain the law of inheritance : stating (I) whether ell the sons 
inherited, or only the eldest: if all, (2) whether in equal or vjuqual' 
proportions: (3) whether daughters inherited at aU: (4) if so, equally, 
unequally, or how. Explain hrCnXfipot, 249. What was the Attic la'w in 
cases of intestacy 1 Who succeeded when there were neither natural doi 
adopted heirs? What became of the property of /liToiKot under those cir- 
cumstances? What free citizens had not tlie right of making a -will 
{dtaeiiiai)t What wills were invalid? 250. Might legacies (ib>f>ea£) 
always be left? Who only could inherit property? When was the 
attention of the people drawn to the subject of inheritances ? What was 
the ground of this strictness ? 

251. What were the chief means of security in pecuniary transac- 
tions ? What change did Solon make in the old law of debt ? What 
was done at the paying over of a loan to the borrower ? What became 
customary as trade and barter increased ? 252. Was the rate of interest 
fixed by Solon ? What was it generally ? How was interest reckoned ? 
Explain iyyvti' When was it permitted ? What oath were the ffovkevrat 
required to swear ? To whom did this oath not apply ? Were there any 
sjmnbolic usages in the transfer of real property ? 

253. Of what courts do we find mention at a very early period ? By 
whom were they respectively established or confirmed ? Who were ad- 
mitted to these courts by Solon's constitutions? Was the judicial 
authority of the Archons immediaitely superseded? 254. From what 
did the overwhelming weight of business in these courts result? What 
courts of justice were there besides those of the Areopagitea and 
EphdtSB? 

255. Derive the tenn Heliosis. How must they be considered? 
How were the Heliasts chosen ? How were they divided ? Did they 
take an oath of office ? 256. When any cause was to be tried, how was 
it decided, at which of the various spots, and under the presidency of 
which magktrate each division should sit ? How was the place then 
marked out? Was the number of judges fijted ? Was the number gen- 
erally odd or even 1 Before whom were questions respecting the desecra 
tion of the mysteries, and those which regarded breaches of military dis* 
cipline respectively tried ? 257. To what cases did the authority of the 
Heliasts not extend ? What did each judge (or juror) on arriving at the 
appointed place, receive ? To what was he entitled on the production oi 
it? How long had this been the custom ? Who paid this ^'tiror'* feel 
When were no sessions held ? Explain aTro^fXzder, iificpat. When did th< 
Areopagites sit but not the Heliasts ? 

258. Describe the court of the Difet^tae. To whom did an appeal lj< 
from the Diaetetffi ? Slate their number, age, mode of election. Hovr 
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maiiy DuBttttt sat on each cause ? What fees did they receive ? To 
vhom were they responsible 1 259. Explain the Forty. What judges 
went on circuit ? What causes did they try 1 What two officer did 
these drcuit'judgea combine 1 

260. By the constitution of Solon, of whom did the court of Areopa- 
gus consist ? Of what did it -take cognizance ? Were the judges respon- 
sible? Before whom might they be arraigned? by whom expelled? 
What was their conrt originally betides a SucaffHipiov ? 261. By whoni 
and when was the authority of this court greatly circumscribed ? Did it 
recover its former power and influence in Sie state ? 

263. How many EpMttB were there ? To whom was their organiza* 
ti<m principally ascribed ? To what cases did their jurisdiction extend ? 
White did they sit to try difierent causes ? What was the severest pen- 
alty inflicted by them ? In later times by whom were their functions in 
a great measure usurped ? 

263. Who took charge of the preliminary proceedings and presided 
at the trial in cases of disputed succession and &mily quarrels between 
citizens? Who in similar disputes between fiiroiKot and foreigners? At 
^at trials did the fiaaiXms preside ? at what the Thesmothetao ? 

264. Who only were permitted to plead in peraon ? Who appeared 
for (1) slaves, (2) iieroiKot, (3) women and minors ? 

265. Was the line between public and private wrongs very strictly 
<faawn ? Support your opinion by instances. To bring forward a public 
complaint, must the complainant be the party injured ? To whom did 
the fine imposed then go ? Under what circumstances was the public 
prosecutor punished ? How ? 

266. What is the general term for a public prosecution ? Explain 
«»^»^$,«liroyei)y^, It^fyyiiaii,'' Of what Other forms do we read? 

267. Mention some trials (1) before the Archon, (2) before the Kingj 
(3) before the Polemarch, (4) before the Thesmothetffi, (5) before the 
ueven, (6) before the StratSgi. Explain Umi drr^wrrafftov, v0pe<as. 

268. By whom only could private complaints be brought forward ? In 
ail BQch actions what rule was there ? Explain iv<o0sXia, 

269. Give examples of private actions (1) before the Archon, (2) be- 
fore the Thesmothetae, (3) before the Forty. 

•^70. Explain the terms k\^cis or vpSK^ricHy h ^((5ic(i>y, h t^evytav^ K^rir^pes, 

'pTMcirt. When only was recourse had to the diraywyi/ ? What was the 
aeenaation in writing called ? 271. In private actions who were required 
to deposit security ? What exception was there ? What became of this 
<^cpo8it? In criminal proceedings was any thing deposited? Of what 
ower dues do we read? 

«73. Explain dvixptais tils SiK^St dvTto^otrla, Sitaiioaia. What was pre- 
^led against the day of trial, &em<2e8 the proofo, &c. ? Explain the dif- 
ference between /laprvpiac and tKitaproplat. How were slaves examined ? 

^ *Ev^i^t(, a written information laid before the proper magistrate ; 
It referred to a person's disqvalifieation for an office he had undertaken, 
®f 4 right he had exercised ; it was also against an absent person * 
^ayuy^ against one present, who was carried before the mag^rate. 
WW* was when a criminal found in concealment was visited by the 
«»«gifllrate. 
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273. £2xplain ^maitoaia. Explain dUai inftrivM, During the dvateptan IB 
private actions, how might the proceedings be set aside 1 or hciw quasiied ? 
274. What was the day appointed for the trial called 1 What if the 
defendant were absent without reasonable cause I Explain ipni*nv Kara- 
iiKd^eiv, What assistance might the parties obtain 1 How was the time 
they were allowed to occupy measured? Explain Xcyc ev rA,ift^ vSan. 
When was the Clepsydra stopped? 275. How was the Teraict 'given? 
If the votes were equal, was it a verdict of acquittal or of coademxiation ? 
Explain dyi^ n^nrii and dyiw dTiiAtiT6s : h v^m ^ini^^ri^oBai JUad «Urtr<? 
fMiaBai I fi Snripa \j/H^s l nfufw, vpocriitfif^ 

276. On whom did the duty of prosecuting in cases of murder de- 
volve ? Describe the formalities observed ? What drdx^tats was insti- 
tuted ? How long were these investigations continued ? 

277. Where uid under whose presidency was the court of the Aie- 
opagites held ? To whom was a solemn oath administered ? How often 
did the accuser and the accused address the court? What were they 
forbidden to attempt ? After the first pleading, what might the accase^f 
do ? When did the members of the court vote ? What S the Yotes were 
equal ? When did the obligation to prosecute cease ? When might the 
relations themselves abandon the prosecution? 

278. What if the defendant were iinpfiitspos 1 To what did a iUn 
i^ovXtis subject him ? What might foreigners be compelled to do ? In 
public actions what did those who were sentenced to a fine become ? and 
what were they obliged to do ? When and how much was Ihe penalty 
increased ? What might the state do at last ? 

279. What appeals were allowed? From whom was there no 
appeal ? On what conditions could a decision of the Heliasts be set 
aside ? Explain SiKti tptvio^aprv^i^. 

280. Of what kiiads were punishments? What did the first compre- 
hend? 

281. Did Atimia in itself render the perscm infamous? Explain the 
three varieties of Atimia. For what purposes was drifda sometimetf 
used ? 282. Might Atimia ever be inflicted without the intervention of 
a judicial sentence ? Explain Steliteusis. How did it difier from 
Atimia ? 

283. When was imprisonment employed? whenccHifiscation? To 
what was conJiBcation not added. From what must it be distinguished 1 
284. When sentence of banishment was pronounced, what was done 1 
On whom was it inflicted ki conjunction with confiscation % What wai 
the punishment for unpremeditated homicide? On whom was slavenr 
inflicted ? as a punishment ? 285. Might capital punishmeat ever be in- 
flicted by the injured party on the spot ? What was the capital puniah- 
ment for offences against the state ? For what was it inflicted ? 

286, 287. Account f<Mr the eagerness with which men sought the office 
of judge ? Explain the tenn sycophant? Give instances of &is wretched 
administration of the laws in the later times." 

" Properly it meant one who informed against an exporter of figs, it 
being, by an old statute, illegal to export mem from Attica; Hence it 
became a general term for a vexatious informer, one who traded for bis 
own profit in accusing public characters, &c. 

* By Hermoeopidce is meant the persons who mutilated the Herma> 
i «. the statues of Hermes (Mercury) in the streets of Athens. 

I 
/ 
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288. Who was the chief deitf? What otlier deities did th< Atheni- 
ans worship ? Mention some of the national heroes. 289. How were 
Jhe eiqienBes of religious worship defrayed 1 Give the general character 
of the Athenian templea Explain i(>Kos or mpifioXosf 0(afto^, vtiKdt^ (lyaA/ia« 
Utroirg fixya^mv^ dvojcropov, dtfaB^ftara, iffOXji* 

390. Name the more important festivals. Describe the Panathenea. 
What was the chief solemnity at the great PanathentBa 1 What part in 
^ Panathen4Ba belonged to the Metmei? What was the prize ? Ex- 
plain Xa/iiraSii^opia. How many IMonysia were there 1 Give the names 
of etuAi, and the time of its celebration. When were theatrical repra- 
sentations given 1 Under whose superintendence were the LetuBa f Who 
eoBdacted the great Dionysia? 

^1. In inrhose hoBoor were the Themttophoria held? When and 
how often ? In whose honour were the Ekosiaia held 1 What purpose 
did the lesser serve 2 When and where wefe they held 7 When, how 
often, and faow long were the greater JE^unnia held 1 Explain fnwloBai^ 

292. Mention some priesthoods that were confined to certain sacer- 
dotal iamilies % What was it requisite that all priests should be ? How 
were these particulars ascertained 1 How were they generally elected ? 
Was the time of their continuance in office invariable % What did their 
duties consist in ? To whom did they account for the Temple-revenues 1 
^3. What did the priests themselves receive \ Did they bear the usual 
burdens in common with their fellow-citizens? With what religious 
solemnities was the king intrusted 1 With what the Archon ? Name 
B<Mne other officers employed in matters relating to public worship. 

^ 294. Did the general belief in the national deities remain unim- 
paired 1 To what was religious worship finally degraded 1 What tern- 
pofal advantage did the poor derive from it ? 

295. By the constitution of Solon, what classes were required to serve 
as soldiers ? How were these classes selected 1 How did the Thetes 
serre 1 What duties did the Metoeci perform ? Were slaves ever em- 
ployed in war? In later times how do we often find the Thetes and the 
Metoeci serving? 296. What service belonged to citizens from their 
eighteenth to their twentieth year? What was the regular period of 
aenriee ? Was the maximum age invariable ? On what was the levy 
funded ? How were the soldiers distributed ? When did the soldiers 
first receive pay ? Was it a fi^xed pay.? What was the usual pay of 
eommon soldiers? 397. what of officers? what of cavalry? what of the 
commander-in-chief? Did the soldiers forage £>r themselves? When 
did the state supply all sorts of provisions? What arrangement was 
generally made with respect to the pay of the army ? 

298. Explain the temi Hoplites, and their irtufoirXla, What were the 
H^t-armed called? Who first organized the mXratrTait What were 
their arms ? When did Athens begin to maintain a ttanding army 7 
How large was it at first ? What increase did it afterwards receive 1 
Explain Uie term KaraarSon, What mercenary light troops were em- 
ployed in the. Peloponnesian war? At a later period were mercenary 
troops commonly employed ? 

299. How many Strategi were there? how elected? Whatqualifi" 
cation must the Strategi possess ? Did all or some take the field ? If 
the command was divided, describe how. Were armies ever commanded 



192 QUESTIONS TO 

thenes with respect to Trierarchst How long did a Trierareh continae ? 
To whom was account rendered ? Were Trierarchiefi sometimes trader- 
talcen voluntarily 1 

328J Who were exempted from Liturgies? What was no cidzeu 
required to undertake 1 Were the Metffici liable to Littugies ? 

329. Who exercised the chief control over the finances? Explain 
the office, &c.» of the Trpatrropei, vaXrirat, dmSsKrai. Explain the ordinal 
and later office of the KioXnKpirai (note 3). 890. Into what office were 
the moneys received paid ? Explain TBaiai rifi Btov, By whom were 
diabmBaments made latterly t Who checked his aocounts? 331. Were 
there any separate funds set apart for the purpose of religious wonhip ? 
Were any other sources of income available for this purpose ? Where 
and by whom were these fimds kept after B. c. 4S0 7 

332, 333. What was the general dianicter of the Attic silver coinage ? 
What part of a fivS was a Uaxj^ti ? 
How many oboli did a drachma contain ? 
What was a ihree-eboli piece called 1 
What was a. half-obolus piece called ? 
How many x,o-\koT did an obolua contain ? 
How many Xsmd did a ehalehus contain? 
What was a two'chalctu piece called ? 

What was the Tetradrachmon also called? How many Minee made a 
Talent? Were the Talent and Mina coins? Were there any silver 
coins of the same value as the ekalcus, &,e. ? What were their -gold 
coins ? How many draeknue did a stater equal (1) in weight, (2) in 
value 7 What had the same weight and value as the Stater ? Had 
individual Demi the right of coining money? What proportioti Ad- the » 
^ginetan standard of weights and coinage bear to the Attic standKid ? 
What proportion did the Eubolc talent bear to that of Solon ? How was 
it used in later times ? 

334. What was the general difierence between the private life of the 
Spartans and AAenians ? 

335. Was the soil of Attica remarkable for its fertility % What were 
its chief products? To what were the mountain districts favourable? 
To what the coasts? From whence was com imported every year? 
What were their other imports? What was imported from Pontus, 
Macedonia, Thrace ? From what country were &e more generous wines 
imported ? What were the exports ? 

336. What greatly promoted the trade of Attica ? Was exportation 
permitted unconditionally or not ? What might not be sent out of Attica 
at all? Might weapons be exported unconditionally? By what were 
commercial restrictions often occasioned? Was the buying up of com 
ever restricted? 337. Explain KavriXoi, How were they regaivl«d? 
What artisans raised themselves to power through the democratic consti- 
tution? Who especially favoured manufacturing industry? Were aU 
trades open to Metoeci ? 

338. From whom do the Hellenes seem originally to have derived 
their scale of weights and measures? 
How many nakaun-ai made a foot ? 
How many 6&ktv\oi made a xaXato-t^f ? 
How many ^aKTvXot made a miBa^ii ? 
How wasthe Cuhit or Ell subdivided ? How was the itvybiv subdivided 1 
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ikfw many feet did the Spyvia contain X How many the n\iOp«v 1 How 
nuAf sttper/icidl square feet did the xXeOpov contain ? How many' Roman 
feet did ^e craSiov contain t When did the atadion begin to be generally 
oaed aa a measure of length for the greater distances ? 

339. What part of a fMin»os was lurpntfu. 
Wl^tt part of a Metr&tes was a xoii (congitis) ? 
What part of a Chos was a iiartif (9extariu9)X 
What part of a Xestes vns a kotvXh {hemina) 1 
What part of a Cotyle was a tIto^tov 7 

What part of a Tetarton was an i^i&a^v ? 
What part of a Ozybl^)lion was a K6aO<n ? 

340. What was ^ principal measure for dry goods 1 
What part of a Medimnns was a UnUX 

What jiart of a Hekteoa was a h^iurw T 
What part of a Hemlekton was a %o W ? 
What part of a Choeniz was a ^ivrm ? 
What part of a Xestes was a kotvXit 1 
What part of a Cotyle was a KvaOoi % 

341. Was the Attic year solar or lunar? Did this agree with the 
practice of all the Hellenic states ? What was the numl^r of days in 
each month 1 Explain ^^vti KOi\oi and irX^(Mi(. £Ixplain ^v in06\iiios or 
t^SKifLoiofy and the reason why it was necessary. What dififerent cycles 
were invented for the intercalation 1 342. Who published the first cal- 
endar 7 when 1 What period did he invent % By this method how many 
mondis were intercalated in nineteen years 7 Jn which of the nineteen 
years was the intercalation made 7 How many days would his cycle of 
nineteen years give 7 How many too many would this be 7 What day 
WW left out as a h^ipa l^aipicinoil What e£^t had this upon fuiwet 
mi Ao( ajCkd vX^peis 7 Who e^ciaUy introduced other changes 7 

343. Give the names of the three summer months. To what English 
month did Hecatombaon nearly correspond 7 Name the autumn montha 
Name the winter, months. Name the spring months. 344. In the inter- 
calary year, where was a month intercalated 7 How was each Attic 
month divided 7 What was the first day of the month called? How 
were the following days of the first decade reckoned 7 What would the 
f&vrih of Hecatombaon be called 7 How were the days of the second 
(decade reckoned 7 how those of the third 7 How were the days of the 
last decade more commonly reckoned 7 When did the Attic civil year 
oegin?^ 

^ We here add, from Passow, a complete table of the Days. 



FmST DECADE. 

1 wv^rivta 

2 Sevripa 

3 rptrn 
rerdpTTi 



4 
5 
6 
7 



8 ay^tfi? 

9 ivurif 
iO iacam 



iaranivov ^nvCi 



SECOND DECADE. 

11 npuiTii 

12 ievTspa 

13 rpirri 

14 rerdprtj 

15 irl/ijrrjj 

16 ?<r>7 

17 ifi66nn 

18 Ity&dti 

19 Ivdm 

20 eiKdi 



ftaovvus ftiivSs 
or iTi StK&8i 
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QUESTIONS TO 



345. Did the state interfere much or little with the diacipliiie of yontti f 
What was generally the name of the first bom ?' Explain narpoBev dim* 
Ita^eiv, Wha( was the official designation ? In what did the education 
of children in the poorer classes consist 1 What did a liberal education 
comprehend 1 346. To whom was the special superintendence of tbe 
children committed ? Till what age were they always accompanied by 
the vaiSaYioyisI When did instruction in grammar begin? Explain 
Ypafiitara Stianuv, For these exercises what authors were generally 
used? 

347. When were the boys sent to a Citharistesi What did they 
learn of him 1 What did they learn in the Gymnasia t Who superin- 
tended education 7 Who were the out^viarai % Were slaTes allowed to 
take part in the exercises of the Gynmasia t 

348. How long did their instruction in music and grammar last? 
Where were the two last of these yean chiefly spent? How were the 
youths employed when they had passed thrbugh the Gymnasia? As the 
circle of education became wider, what did many learn in the gymnastic 
school ? By what was Music followed ? Were the terms of celebrated 
Sophists and Rhetoricians moderate or not ? 349. What promoted the 
advance of education? Who awakened a taste for the fine arts? By 
what was it developed? For what were the Athenians distinguished? 
Into what did their inquisitiveness and love of discussion often degen- 
erate ? 

350. How was the education of girls conducted ? At what did it 
aim ? What kind of life did girls lead ? Did they ever visit the thea- 
tres? Did they generally marry early ? What was it considered unbe- 
coming for them to trouble themselves about ? To whose inspection were 
theysd)ject? Was this an ancient office? Was the fi«e intercourse 
between the sexes, enjoyed in our days, known to the Athenians ? 

351. What entertainments of a public character have been already 
mentioned? Explain ipwoi, wfi^okaL What were the usual daily 
meals? When did luxury extend itself to the table? 352. Mention 
some attempts to restrain extravagance and luxury by legislative enact- 



THIRD DECADE. 



(i.) Reckoned forwards (rare). 

21 vpcuni 

22 Scvripa 

23 rptm 

24 Tsrapm 

25 iriyicTn 

26 Iktu 

27 m6iifi 

28 ^yi^n 

29 h&m 

30 rpiatcds 



iirl eiKuSi, 



(II.) "Reckoned backwards, 

21 SsKCLTlJ 

22 Iv&Tfi 

23 dyJJif 

24 I066fin 

25 Urn 

26 T^ftirrri 

27 reraprji 

28 rpfrif 

29 devripa 

30 ivi Kol yia 



lipBlvovros (prravojitpo*) 



In a jihv KoTXos the 29th was the ivti koI via : and each preceding day 
one Uss than the number in the table ; e. g. the 21st, hv&m <^0ivovTOi ; tlie 
98th, iexrtpa ^ivovros, 

' TllUS : \vx6vXK0i KaXXtov Ka^ *lmoyiKov KaXXta; . (ArtStoph.) 
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ments. What was the success of these attempts? At their banqaets 
what was the position of the guests 1 Explain dtiirwov vpootuiov, irc^aXq 
itimf^v ; brii6fina^a or jteraddprna ; 6€VTtpat rpant^at, rpay^naTa. Were Sfftn- 
posia (when there were any) a part of the ielnpov 1 353. Where was 
the best wine brought from 1 How was it generally drunk 1 Who was 
termed wfiinaiapxos 1 Describe the company dress for a symposium. By 
what besides conversation were the guests amused? What was done 
after supper? What was the favourite game of all ? Describe it' (note 
9). Did the women of the family take any part in these entertain- 
ments? 

354. What was the old Ionic costume ? By what was this displaced ? 
explain i^<anis, Iftariov, What was the difference between x^<><^o ^^^ 
;^Aav£$. 355. What particular sort of surtout did the Ephdbi wear? 
When only did men wear any thing on their heads ? Who wore the 
KSToeos on their journeys ? What did the Greeks wear on their feet ? 
What variety of sandals or soles do we read of? Of what were the 
women's garments made ? 

356> 357. Where did the Athenian men spend most of their time 7 
What was the time called about which the Agora began to be full? 
About what time was this? £jq;)lain iviirXa, cKsCri, ivtp&ov, vpSBifpov, 
mpioT^Xov, dviiptovTrts, yvvaiKtoviriSf niffavXos. What was the company or 
eating-room called ? what the bed-chambers? what the spare-rooms foi 
gneJBts ? What is the difierence between Kpoveiv or xdirruy and ij/ot^eiv. 
Was Athens handsomely built ? How many houses did it contain ? 

358. £3q;)lain rd SUaia, ra vd^i/ia. What were those who found dead 
bodies, required to do ? On whom was the duty of burying dead bodies, 
found and unowned, imposed from the time of Clisthenes ? Describe the 

fiuxeral ceremonies. Explain vporideaOai, Apiaviov, dprivioSoi, KaUtv, Kara- 
pvrrciv, nspiitm¥0¥. What is Solon said to have restricted ? 359. Was 
the nsnal way of disposing of a corpse interment or burning: either 7 
which? or both? Whose funeral rites were celebrated wi3i especial 
magnificence ? Were there public burial-grounds near the city 7 When 
was a general festival in honour of the dead celebrated ? 

360, 361. What were the great national solemnities or games 7 Who 
were excluded from these festivals? Explain vavfiyvpeis. What later 
festival bore a national character? 



' The simplest mode was when each threw the wine left in his cup so 
as to strike smartly in a metal basin, at the same time invoking his mis- 
tresses name ; if all fell in the basin, and the sound was clear, it was a 
sign he stood well with her ; cf. Call. Fr. 102. The wine thus thrown 
was called Xarayes or Xarayfi, and also, like the game itself, Kdira/Joi. The 
basin, Kotrafitiov, \aTaYtXoVf See, also called Kdrraffoi, The game soon 
became more complicated, and was played in various ways. Sometimes 
a number of Uttle cups {^60a<pa) were set floating, and he who threw his 
K6TTa0os so as to upset the greatest number in a given number of throws, 
won the priTe (Korraffetov), Sometimes the wine was thrown upon a scale 
CnXoffTty^) suspended over a little image Qtdvris or y^po)!/) placed in water ; 
here the kStto^os was to be thrown, so as to make the scale descend on 
the head of the image."— Prom Liddell and Scott, 
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362. What was the supposed origla of the Olympic games? Am 
!hey mentioned by Homer 1 By whom and when were they revived ? 
What year b. c. agrees with the first Olympiad 1 Who was victor in the 
mddiov that year] (note 8.) In whose honour were the games held? 
how often ? how long ? where ? 363. Who were the managers of the 
games? Explain the Olympic UtxtipiavaA ojroviai. Explain U^jf^via. 
What privilege was granted to those who were present at the ^tival, or 
on their way to join it ? What privilege did the Eleans originally pos- 
sess? What were the judges called? By whom appointed? Was 
there an appeal from their decisions? What qualifications did the 
Hellanodica require in the combatants? 364. What oath, did they 
administer to the combatants ? What were the functionams called, who 
kept order during the gamed? Whea were the Olympic games finally 
suppressed ? 

365. Who was the legendary founder of the Pythian games ? When 
did they become dywwj aTetpavirai ? When were they placed under the 
protection of the Amphictyons? How often were they celebrated? 
Where were they held ? 

366. To whom is the institution of the Nemfan games ascribed by 
tradition? Where and how often were they celebrated? 

367. Who were the legendary founders of the Isthmian games? 
Who revived them ? Who had the icpoeSpia at these games ? When and 
how often were they held ? 

368. In what did the gymnastic and hippie contests consist at these 
games? Describe the various kinds of ipSftds, Explain the irdX?: the 
vvyii^ (with the word litavrei): the HaKos' 5X/ia (with term iXr%e$). 
369. ExpIainirayjrparMv. Of what did the ireyradXoi' Consist ? IMstingiQish 
between Imrgs KsXiiSt ovv<opis, rlBpimrov, and between' «rc5Ao< and H\uou 
What was a JSip^ia. riXeiov required to do? 370. On whdm was Uie honour 
of victory conferred ? Of what did the musical games consist originally ? 
What exhibitions were afterwards introduced ? Distinguish Kpirai from 
0paffevrai. 

371. To which games were musical contests principally confined ? 
Of what did the solemnities connected with these sports princ^>aUy con- 
sist ? Explain deapot, UpoviKai^ 'OXvuvioviKai, JlvOioviKai, 372. What was 
the Olympic crown of victory ? what the Pythian ? the Nemean ? the Isth- 
mian? How were the victors honoured ? What na^io}i«r honours did 
they ]»ceive ? What was a pan of their reward in Athens ? ^What 
honour had they in Sptirta ? Explain Imyixia, 

373. Were the modes of reckoning time^ weights, measures, and coin- 
age the same throughout Greece ? How was the year generally ttamed ? 
how at Athens? how at Sparta ? What general system of chronological 
reckoning was finally adopted ? 374. How does Thucydides SinneiimM 
indicate the dates of events ? Who seems to have been the first who 
regularly employed the Olympic list as a chronicle ? when? Who is the 
oldest extant historian, whose writings contain such an arrangement 
of events? In what afiaira was the reckoning by Olympiads 910^ 
used ? 

375. When were the Olympic games held? What was neaWy tlie 
beginning of the Olympic year? How do you find the year of the Chris- 
tian era which corresponds to a given Olympic year 376 (A) -for an event 



x 
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dtAt hsppened between July I and January 1 1 377. (B) How for an 
event that happened between January 1 and July 1 1 

378, 379. What indlTidnals or familiea were considered able to inter- 
pret tiie will of the gods? Mention some places, which were supposed 
to be &youred by the immediate presence of the divinity ? Describe the 
oracle of Bodona, its priests, responses, &c. 

380. What was the most renowned oracle of Greece ? From what 
did it <kriye its niune? To what did it principally owe its celebrity? 
381. How did it acquire great wealth % Under whose protection was it 1 
Why wa» the omde of Delphi called oft^ar rj); y4f ? 382. By whom 
was the highest degree of respect paid to this oracle ? Why did the 
Lacedaemonians never undertake any a^ir of ixaportaaoe without apply- 
ing to this ontde % Had it any influence at Athens ? 

383. Aoconnt £>r the gradual decline of the Delphic oracle ? Explain 
the phrase HxaU^ikmt^wv^ Who is the last person of whom we hear 
as consulting the Delpiiic oracle % 

384. E^khlin. rplirov;^ £Xp)(, UtBia, Explain irpn^iirris, and 'Air6\\<av 
\o4ias,- 385. How often were the oracles deliveiedl Explain 6vtoi, 
irp«^9r«C5 iKffivyiiraty vfitfoiraXot ywaTites- 

386. Mention soiae other oracles. How were responses received in 
the t^nple of Amphiar&us? What foreign oracle did the Gredcs them- 
selves sometimes c<»isalt 1 Name some other modes of obtaining counsel 
and information respecting future events. (See note 6.) 

387. Explain d/t^ccrvoyfac. 

388. What was the most renowned Arapfaictyonia ? From what did 
the ancients derive the name 1 In what light must Hellen be orniaidered ? 
38^. Who were the membera of the Amphictyonic league t How long 
did they nominally retain the same privileges 1 What were the objects 
of the league ? What were not its objects? 

390. hk what instances was its efficiency shown ? How did Philip of 
Macedon and others employ the league ? Did the Amphictyonia survive 
the subjection of Greece to the Romans ? 

301> What were the sanctuaries of die Amphictyons ? In each year 
how many Amphictyonic meetings were there ? where held ? What was 
the number of votes? What were the deputies styled ? Were the Am- 
phictyonic meetings accompanied by sny others ? 

'393» 393. Mention some small confederations. What was the com- 
mander-in*cfaief of the league betweea 'the Phoeians and Theasalians 
called? 

394* Who were at the head of the BoBotian confederation? ^ow 
were the other states treated by the Thebans ? 395. What Boeotian state 
played iov a short time an important part in the afikin of Greece ? under 
whom ? Give an instance of the subsequent weakness of Thebes. By 
whom were the Thebans deprived for ever of their power? 

396. What twelve cities had fonned a league from the oldest times ? 
when vras it dissolved ? when .revived ? Ui^er whom did this league 
become for a time extremely powerful? By what struggles was it 
weakened ? 397. By whom were the Achsans defeated ? How did the 
Momrnnt treat them ? When did Ach«a become a Roman province ? 

398. When and how o^n were the meetings of tiie A<diaean league 
held? Who were their principal ofEoers ? How long did they conUiiue 
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in office? Was each city independent? What was invariablf theil 
object ? 

399. What league proved the most dangerous enemy of the Macedo- 
nians ? What league did they form with, and what against the Romans 1 
What was the result of their league against them 1 

400. Describe the constitution of the ^tolian league. Where were 
their greater meetings held % Who was the highest officer of the league 1 
Of what other officers is mention made ? What was its constitution? 

401. Explain i^ye^ovfa. What state first exercised iiytnoviaX Bi the 
confederation against Xerxes, who assumed the command % Where did 
the deputies meet at the beginning of the Persian war? After the battle 
of Mycale who were also comprised in this league ? 

402. To what state was Sparta soon compelled to cede the Hegemo- 
nia by sea ? when ? What state at a later period set up a Hegemonia in 
opposition to that of Sparta? What cities, iedands, &c., obeyed this 
Hegemonia ? How did Athens exercise her power ? 403. At what were 
the ^tfpoe originally fixed by Aristides? Where were they kept? Ex- 
plain kWrivorafilai, By what Voluntary proposal of the allied states was 
the power of Athens greatly increased ? When was the treasury removed 
from Delos to Athens? When was the tribute increased ? 

404. From what did the Peloponnesian war arise ? In what years 
did it hegin and end 7 How was Athens again enabled to raise herself 
to power? Did the peace of Antalcidas effect any essential change in 
the power of Athens ? 405. Did the new-horn justice and mildness of 
Athens last long ? Date the war of the confederate states. What state 
for a time claimed hegemonical authority ? When did Philip of Mace- 
don assume the Hegemonia ? What power at last swallowed up both the 
contending parties? 

406. To what may the establishment of Grecian colonies be traced 
back ? Who is said to have led colonies fi-om Bceotia to Lesbos, Tenedos, 
&c. ? How did it happen that the lonians had sought refuge in Attica? 
407. Under whom and where did they found colonies ? What islands 
did they colonize? Explain Havitavia. By which of these colonies 
especially were minor colonies founded ? Where ? What Dorian colo- 
nies were formed ? What were their parent states? Where did they 
settle ? In what Temple did their league assemble ? 

408. By whom was Magna Grscia colonized at an early period? 
What was the most ancient Euboean colony in Italy? Mention some 
Euboean colonies in Greece. By what states or cities were Syracuse, 
Gela, Agrigentum, Corcyra, Byzantium, Massilia, Cyrdne, respectively 
founded ? 

409. What caused the establishment of most of the Grecian colonies? 
Was colonization in the Grecian states a government measure ? If so, 
for what end 7 

410. Describe the mode of sending out colonics. Describe their rela- 
tion to the mother country. Explain Osaplat. Mention an instance 
of the filial regard of even independent colonies for their mother- 
state. 

411. What form of constitution was generally prevalent in the period 
of active colonization ? What spirit was soon awakened ? By what 
causes? 412. What struggles ensued? Where and hy whom were 
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wholesome laws passed 1 Where did the doctrines of Pythagoras occa< 
Bion political revolutions 1 What was their nature ? what their dura- 
tion? 

413. INstingaidi between colonization and K\ijpovxt<tt. If the con- 
quered inhabitants were not expelled^ to what kinds of treatment werr« 
diey subjected 'i 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



A HIGH character of the present volume, extracted 
from a review of it by Dr. Osenbruggen, will be found 
in the preface to the "Manual of Grecian Antiquities" 
For the translation of both volumes I have to thank the 
Rev. R. B. Paul, late Fellow of Exeter College, Ox- 
ford ; the author of a more extensive work than Dr. 
Bojesen's, upon "Grecian Antiquities," and of a "His- 
tory of Germanyy on the plan of Mrs, MarkhanCs 
Histories," T. K. A, 

LYinx)r, January 25, 1848. 



It will be sufficient here to state that the same 
course has been pursued with the present Manual 
which was adopted with regard to the " Manual of 
Grecian Antiquities/' Its value will be found fully 
equal to the high opinions which have been expressed 
concerning it. J. A. S, 

New-Yo»k, May, 1848. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Roman Antiquities, — Sources of Information. 

1. By the term "Roman Antiquities," we under- 
stand such a representation of the public and private 
life of the ancient Romans as may be collected from 
the ancient authors, especially the historians, orators, 
and grammarians, or from inscriptions,* coins, and 
other remains of antiquity. These authorities, how- 
ever, must be used with caution ; for the descriptions 
of a remote period which we find in historians, often 
receive a colouring from the notions of more modern 
days, whilst their judgment of times nearer to those in 
wfiich they wrote is seldom impartial. 2. The Greek 
historian^^ have also here and there misunderstood 
Roman peculiarities, and the orators, viewing only one 
side of a question, or hurried away by the torrent of 
their declamation, have all more or less failed to give 

^ Pelasgian inscriptions, written in a character clearly distingnisha- 
VAe from the Etmscan, have been discovered very recently at Agylla or 
Caere. And the stady and comparison of the 8e7exal Indo-Germanic 
languages is making sach progress, that if any fortonate discovery comes 
m to the aid of it, we may hope to see the mystery of the Etruscan in* 
Bcriptions at length nnravelled.— i>r. Arnold, 

' The Grecian writers from whose works the most important infoi- 
ntation may be derived respecting Roman antiquities, are, Polybius, Dio- 
doms Siculos, Dionysius Halicamassensis, Plutarch, Appian, Dio Cassius 
And the epitomi2er Zonaras. 
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US a candid and accurate description of everits. Last- 
ly, the remaining sources of information are often cor- 
rupted or falsified by the forgeries of modern times. 
Much critical circumspection is therefore necessary, 
if we desire to compile such an account as may safely 

be relied on. 

« 

§ 2. Relatio/i of the subject to Political History, 

3. The public and private life of Rome being 
necessarily presented to us in its historical develop- 
ment, there will of course be an intimate connexion 
between the science which we name Archaeology and 
political history. It must, however, be remembered 
that the real objects of its research are the peculiarities 
of public and domestic life, external events and remark- 
able personages being touched on only in so far asthev 
are connected with those peculiarities. 



EXTENT OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE,— TOPOGRAPHY OF 

ROME 

§ 1. Extent of the Roman Empire 

4. The empire of Rome was at first limited to the 
city and its immediate environs, but gradually extended 
itself, until (in the year b. c. 266) the whole of Italy 
was subject to its power ; and those great wars began, 
which extended the dominion of the Romans over such 
portions of the three quarters of the globe, as border 
on the Mediterranean sea ; so that at the dissolution 
of the republic, their empire was bounded on the north 
by the Danube and the Rhine, on the south by the 
deserts of Africa, on the west by the Atlantic, and on 
the east by the river Euphrates. Under the emperors 
the limits were still further enlarged. In this widely 
extended empire all the administrative authority was 
derived from Rome ; and in the time of the republic, 
the actual participation of Roman citizens in the affairs 
of government, was dependent on residence in the cap- 
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ita], to which all of them were supposed to have origin- 
ally belonged. 

§ 2. Topography of Rome, 

5. Rome lay on the banks of the Tiber, 16,000 

£assus from the sea. It was founded on the Palatine 
11, but even in the time of the kings, the hills nearest 
to the Palatine were taken in. Servius Tullius is said 
to have surrounded all the seven with a wall. The 
Dames of these hills were the Palatinus, Capitolinus, 
CasliuSy Aventinus^ Esquilinus, Viminalis, and Qui" 
rinalis. The emperor Aurelian fortified the city anew, 
including within the walls the collis hortulorum, and 
the Janiculum and mons Vaticanus on the other side 
of the river. The pomcerium, or open space within 
and without the walls which marked the sacred bound- 
aries of the city, was enlarged by Servius Tullius, at 
a later period by Sulla, and frequently afterwards by 
the Emperors. Servius Tullius divided the city into 
four sections (tribus), viz. : Palatina, Suburrana, Col- 
Knuy and JEsquilina. This number was afterwards 
increased by Augustus to fourteen, which were styled 
regiones. 6. Originally the city was simple, and even 
when it was rebuilt, after being laid in ashes by the 
Gauls, there was very little attempt at decoration. At 
a later period, however, when the citizens had become 
richer, and an acquaintance with Grecian taste and 
the plundering of foreign works of art had excited a 
passion for the beautiful, attention began to be paid to 
embellishment. In the time of Augustus many impor- 
tant buildings were erected ; and after the conflagra- 
tion in the reign of Nero (a. d. 64), the city was 
restored on a scale of great magnificence. Many 
years later, during the time of the northern invasion, 
it Was so completely laid waste, that little is now visi- 
ble beyond the ruins of its former grandeur. 

§ 3. Tlie subject continued. 

7. Among the most remarkable objects may be 
fnentioned the portcB, (e. g. the Capena^ CQUina, Tri- 

10 
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umphalis) ; the pontes {Suhlicius, Mulvius) ; the via 
(e. g. the via sacra, via triumphalis, via Appia, con- 
structed by Appius Claudius Caecus, b. c. 312, from 
Rome to Capua, and afterwards continued to Brun. 
dusium ; on this road the distances were marked by 
stones, lapides, which stood at intervals of lOQO pas 
$us : and the via Flaminia over the pons Mulvius, 
leading to Etruria) ; the fora (e. g. the forum Roma- 
num between the CapitoKne and Palatine hills) ; the 
campi (as the Campus Martins, outside the city, on 
the banks of the Tiber, which originally belonged to 
the Tarquins, but was afterwards used for public as- 
semblies and gymnastic exercises ; the temple (e. g. 
Jovis Feretrii, Statoris, Capitolini ; Vestce ; cedes 
ConcordixB, templum Apollonis Palatini, Pantheon) ; 
the theatra (e. g. that of Pompey, which was the first 
theatre built of stone; and that of Marcellus); the 
amphitheatra (as that of Vespasian or the Colossium) ; 
the circi (as the circus Maximus, the circus Flami- 
nius) ; the curice (e. g. the Hostilia in i\iQ forum) ; the 
porticus, hasiHcce, thermce, aquceductus or aquce, clod" 
c€B, arcus, columnte, &c. Of these edifices there still 
remain some ruins and fragments, for instance, of the 
Colosseum or amphitheatre of Vespasian, of Hadrian's 
Mausoleum, the columna rostrata, Trajan's pillar, 
baths, fragments of the Appian Way, &c. 



HISTORY OF THE ROMAN CONSTITUTION. 

§ 1. The Origin of Rome. 

8. Italy, at the period when Rome was founded, 
was inhabited by a variety of races. Between the 
right bank of the Tiber and the Rhsetian Alps dwelt 
the Etrurians, who at a very early period were a civil- 
ized and powerful nation. Between the left bank and 
the Mare Superum, were the Umbri, and lower down 
some Sabine tribes ; south of the Tiber were the Osci, 
and at the lowest extremity of Italy, several Grecian 
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colonies. One of the clans (the Latini) settled on the 
Tiber, and formed a confederation of several petty 
states.' From this Latin nation sprang, according to 
ancient historians, the city of Rome, which was found- 
ed, as the legend relates, by Romulus on the Palatine 
hill about the year b. c. 752,* or 753.* 9. The remote 
history of the city is very obscure, the notices of the 
old writers being either fabulous, or worthy of little 
credit for other reasons, and frequently mere pictures 
copied from the events of more recent times.* Thus 
much, however, may be collected, that the Roman 
state was limited in the beginning to the city and its 
immediate neighbourhood ; that originally, so far from 
maintaining a close relation with the surrounding 
tribes, it occupied an independent and often hostile 
position, and that it rapidly acquired internal strength 
by means of a settled form of government, borrowed 
in part from the Etrurian and other neighbouring states, 
and an increased population through immigrations and 
conquests. 10. At an early period we find the Roman 
people divided into three tribes (tribus) Ramnes oi 

* Niebhnr supposen it to have consisted of the Osci, Sacrani, Casci or 
Prisci, who had overthrown the Pelasgian tribes on the banks of the 
Tiber. 

* JEm Catoniana. * ^ra Varroniana. 

" The only manner in which we can derive any historical results from 
national legends, if they have any historical basis (as they have in almost 
all cases), is to receive them jast as they are handed down to us ; not alter- 
ing or modifying them in any way, but looking steadily at what they state 
as &ct8, as well as what they teach us by implication. It may, indeed, 
happen that not one of the facts stated is of any historical value ; but we 
frequently catch a glimpse of the state of things in regard to the politicAl, 
social, and religious life of the times to which the traditions refer, and 
this is preeminently the. case in early Roman history. It is, indeed, 
UQpoasible either to assert or to deny whether Romulus and Remus ars 
kistorical personages or not ; whether Romulus actually did build Rome, 
or whether he really was the founder of the institutions ascribed to him ; 
but with regard to the questions as to what Rome was before the dawn 
of her historical period, how she grew out of her cradle, and what her 
polite and social institutions were, a great deal of information may be 
gleaned from the traditions. Great assistance may also be derived from 
the institutions of later times ; for their principles remained, on the whole, 
the same, and the changes they experienced were only the results of a 
ftatural progress and development. — Schmitz, 
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Ramnenses, Titles and LucSres. The origin of these 
tribes was no doubt different, nor do they seem to have 
been in the first place united ; the last of them espe- 
cially appears to have joined the other two at a latei 
period. From this stock sprang in all probability the 
first inhabitants of Rome, with full political rights 
{patricii)y and in close connexion with them were a 
number of citizens who had been subjugated in ancient 
times (clientes). 11. On the other hand we find a 
crowd of inferior citizens arising from, and gradually 
increased by, immigrations and conquests (plebeii). 
These citizens were excluded from the Senate and 
from ofiices of state, had no voice at the public assem- 
blies, and could not even contract valid marriages 
with the families of Patricians. This abrupt separa- 
tion of the two estates, one of which was entirely ex- 
cluded from political power, will be more intelligible, 
if we regard the original relation of the Patricians to 
the Plebeians as that which the conqueror bears to the 
conquered, or established citizens to foreign settlers, 
than if, with the ancient writers, we suppose the class 
of Patricians to have originated in a mere capricious 
election. 

§ 2. Period of the Kings, 

12. Rome at the be^nning was governed by Kings, 
chosen for life, but with limited powers. They were 
the highest executive and judicial authority, were in- 
trusted with the command of the army in war, and 
conducted part of the public worship,'' but shared their 
power with the Senate or chosen representatives of 
the Patrician order (Senatus), and the General Assem- 
bly of the people {Comitia curiata). The history of 
these kings, as it has been handed down to us by 
Roman authors, contains, amidst all its obscurity and 
poetical embellishments, many actual facts, and ejdiibits 
the existence, at an early period, of that peculiar char- 

* '* The King . . . was the priest who offered sacrifices for the nation. 
• Nie|[>uhr.) 
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acter, which was always borne by the Roman people.' 
13. Thus we already discover a talent for military com- 
mand, and an eager desire of aggrandizement through 
the annihilation of conquered nations, or their incor- 
poration, as tributaries, into the Roman empire, or 
through the establishment of colonies (Romulus, Tul- 
lus Hostilius, Ancus, the Tarquins, Servius TuUius, 
the military division of the people), a disposition to 
settle the mutual relations of citizens by laws and 
established regulations (Romulus, Servius TuUius), 
respect for property, and political regard to a pecu- 
niary qualification (Servius TuUius) ; reverence for 
religion, and a recognition of its influence in the estab- 
lishment of civil order (Numa Fompilius, Ancus Mar- 
tius ; a taste for handsome and durable public buildings, 
in anticipation, as it were, of the future greatness of 
their city (the Tarquins). 14. The most important 
of all their political changes under the Kings, was the 
division by Servius Tullius of the citizens, according 
to their property, into classes and centuries {Comitia 
centuriata), by means of which the first step was 
taken towards filling up the gulf between the two 
orders of Roman citizens, and some political considera- 
tion given to the Plebeians in a constitution, which 
Erovided that the burdens of war and taxation should 
e shared amongst the wealthier citizens, but accorded 
to them at the same time the chief influence in all 
affairs of government. 

§ 3. From the beginning of the Republic to the 

Decemviri. 

15. 'In the year b. c. 509, the monarchy was ex- 

" Cf. Arnold's Hiat. of Eome, Appleton's Am. Edit. vol. i. pp. 38-74; 
Scfamitz, pp. 31-80. 

' We are told that within ten years of the first institation of the Con- 
ints, the barghera found it necessary to create a single magistrate with 
powers still more absolute, who was to exercise the full sovereignty of a 
king, and even without that single check to which the kings of Rome had 
been sulgected. The Master of the people, that is, of the burghers, or, as 
ne vas otherwise called, the Dictator, was appointed, it is true, for si^ 
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changed for a republican constitution under the two 
Consuls, chosen yearly. ' This transfer of the limited 
kingly power to the Consuls, can hardly be considered 
a total change in the form of the constitution. It was, 
however, only natural that the Senate as a permanent 
body (whereas the Consuls were perpetually changed), 
and the Comitia centuriata, which now became annual 
Assemblies for the election of the Consuls, should 
gradually become more and more influential. The 
sharp distinction of ranks still continued. The people, 
excluded from the enjoyment of the ager puhlictis (i. e. 
of the lands obtained by conquest, which might be 
granted by the state to individuals in return for a cer- 
tain payment), and forced to content itself with insig- 
nificant allotments, became more and more indebted 
to the rich Patricians. 16. The burden, however, at 
last became too heavy for the Plebeians, whose number 
was steadily increasing, whilst the exclusive class of 
Patricians gradually diminished; and we find them 
engaged in contests with the Patricians, through which, 
in after years, amidst their continual wars with neigh- 
bouring nations, the constitution of Rome was gradu- 
ally developed. The most important step towards 



months only ; and therefore liable, like the Consuls, to be arraigned after 
the expiration of his office, for any acts of t)n^nny which he might have 
committed daring its continuance. Bat whilst he retained his office he 
was as absolute within the walls of the city, as the ConBals were withoat 
them ; neither commoners nor burghers had any right to appeal from lu9 
sentence, although the latter had enjoyed this protection in the times of 
the monarchy. This last circumstance seems to prove that the original 
appointment of the Dictator was a measure of precaution against a party 
among the burghers themselves, rather than against the commons ; and 
gives a probability to that tradition which Livy slighted, naniely, that the 
Consuls, who were for the first time superseded by " the Master of the 
burghers," were inclined to favour the return of the exiled king. It ifi 
not likely that they were the only Romans so disposed : and if a strong 
minority amongst the burghers themselves, and probably a large portion 
of the commons, were known to favour the restoration of the old govern- 
ment, it is very intelligible that the majority of the burghers should have 
resolved to strengthen the actual government, and to appoint an officei 
who might summarily punish all conspirators of whatever rank, whethei 
belonging to the commons or to the burghers. — Arnold's HiaL of Some, 
rol. i. pp. 98 99 
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obtaining independence for the Plebeians, who hitherto 
had wanted a legal rallying point, was the establish* 
ment, after a severe struggle, of a popular magistracy 
(Tribunes of the People and Plebeian iEdiles) in the 
year b. c. 494. 17. At first the Tribunes had merely 
a veto on questions which affected the people; but 
they soon took occasion (b. c. 491), from the proceed- 
ings in the case of Coriolanus, to assemble the peoj^e 
tributim (i. e. in accordance with the division of Ser- 
vius Tullius), for the purpose of trying their enemies ; 
and in these Comitia, where they were subject neither 
to the rules of the Senate nor to the authority of the 
Augurs, they soon acquired influence over the aflairs 
of the state, especially after the passing of a law pro- 
posed by the tribune Volero Publilius (b. c- 471), by 
which it was provided that the election of Plebeian 
magistrates should take pls^ce in the Comitia tributa^ 
an arrangement which effectually protected the Plebe- 
ians from the interference of Patricians in their choice 
of officers. 18. Notwithstanding these advances, how- 
ever, the Patricians continued to possess a powerful 
influence, founded on religion ; and this influence they 
especially exerted at the Comitia curiata, which were 
now held for the purpose of confirming by the auspices 
the acts and elections of the Comitia centuriata, and 
of giving the imperium to magistrates. Indeed, in the 
Comitia centuriata themselves, the influence of the 
Patricians was exerted by means of the auspices, the 
Patrician consul who presided over the Assembly, 
and their own clients. 

§ 4. Fi'om the Decemviri to the passing of the Lid- 

nian Law^ 

19. The popular power assumed a more decided 
form, and resisted more vigorously the encroachments 
of the government after the suppression (b. c. 449) of 
the Decemvirate,* an office which had been created 
provisionally (the functions of the other ofl[ices of state 

Cf. Arnold, Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 161, &c. 
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being meanwhile suspended) for the purpose of arnal- 
gamating the various elements of the Roman constitu- 
tion by means of a comprehensive and impartial code 
of laws. The strength of the people, which had been 
set in motion for the purpose of overthrowing the De- 
cemvirate, now exerted itself very energetically for 
the establishment of independence. 20. The power 
of the Comitia centuriata, which possessed the su- 
preme legislative authority and right of confirming 
elections, began to be claimed by the Comitia tributa, 
as soon as the decrees of the PUhs had acquired a 
legislative force (subject, probably, to certain condi- 
tions) by the lex Valeria Horatia (b. c. 449), subse- 
quently defined and confirmed by other enactments. 
A still more important step towards the amalgamation 
of the different estates was made by the lex Canuleja 
(b. c. 445), which authorized the connuhium, or cele- 
bration of marriages, between Patricians and Plebe- 
ians. 21. A contemporaneous attempt on the part of 
the Plebeians to throw open the Consulship to their 
order, which was vehemently resisted by the Patri- 
cians, led to the establishment of a new office (the 
three Tribuni militum consulari potestate), to which 
Plebeians were eligible, and which seems to have 
shared the duties oi the Consulate with another new 
office, exclusively Patrician, termed the Censorship. 
For many years there seems to have been an alterna- 
tion of Consuls and Tribuni militum ; but the modera- 
tion of the Plebeians, their hereditary respect for the 
Patricians, and dependence on them for pecuniary 
assistance, for a long time led them to choose those 
officers almost entirely from the Patrician body. The 
strenuous opposition of the Patricians could, however, 
only postpone, not prevent, the establishment of thai 
balance of power which the times required. 

§ 5. From the passing of the L:cinian Law (b. c. 376) 

to the Gracchi, 

22. Under the pressure of that heavy yoke whidv i| 
had bowed down the Plebeians ever since the Gallic 
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war, a law {lex Licinia) was passed, which not only 
relieved them from some of their domestic burdens, 
but rendered them eligible to one of the two Consul-' 
ships. On the other hand, two new offices were cre- 
ated ; the PrEetorahip, which was confined to the Pa- 
tricians, and the Curule jEdileship, which seems from 
the commencement to have been filled alternately by 
Patricians and Plebeians. The equalization of ranks 
now proceeded rapidly, but in such a manner that at 
first the division of influences was distinct and fair. 
After B- c. 342 we hear no more of two Patrician Con- 
suls. By degrees the Dictatorship, Censorship, and 
pFaslorsnip, and finally the priesthoods {lex Ogulnia 
B. c. 300) were thrown open to the Plebeians. By the 
Publilian law, the legislatorial authority given to the 
people by the Valerian was extended, and finally made 
independent of the Senate by the lex Hortensia (b, c, 
286). 23. From this period, we must date the dissolu- 
tion of the Patrician order as a political body, and the 
change in all essential particulars of the old aristocratic 
form of government, which could always reckon on the 
support of the Senate. The Comitia centuriata still 
retained their power ; but the Comitia curiata became 
a mere form without influence or importance. As the 
old Patrician families became extinct, or went over to 
the Plebeians, there gradually arose on the ruins of 
this order a new official nobility, composed of Patri- 
cian and Plebeian families, and founded on descent 
from persons who had filled the Curule offices (the 
Consulship, Prtetorship, and .^dileship). 24. This 
order (nobilitas) gradually contracted itself by the ex- 
clusion of others from the higher offices, which was 
the more easy, as the great expense of the jEdileship 
rendered them accessible to *ery few, alth 
afterwards became a means of aggrandizing 
lity througii the administration of provinces 
acquisition of booty. The government, ne 
Went on steadily and quietly, on the whole, 
third Punic war (b. c. 149). The right of legis 
of electing inagisiraies, were in the hands of 1 
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who also conducted the judicia pvblicu in theConiitia, 
or committed the management of them to the Senate 
and magistrates. The Senate had the administrative 
authority, and the superintendence of the revenue, 
and the judges were chosen from its members. The 
ereat exertions rendered necessary by the wars with 
Pyrrhus, the Carthaginians, Illyrians, Antiochus the 
great, and Perseus, had for their general result the 
establishment of unity and strength in the executive 
power. 

§ 6. From the Gracchi to the Social war. 

25. When, however, after the fall of Carthage, the 
power of Rome was firmly established, a certain degree 
of laxity manifested itself both in public and private 
Hfe. Foreign manners and their attendant luxury 
found a ready entrance ; and to the lust of conquest 
there were now. added the appetite for plunder and 
capricious treatment of the conquered. By degrees 
the republican respect for the state and its sanctity 
disappeared, and selfishness became every where pre- 
dominant. This was especially manifest in the violent 
struggle which now took place between the aristocracy 
(optimates) and the popular party (populares).^ On 

* During the long internal peace which Rome had enjoyed, the powei 
of the Senate became so firmly established and so vast, that the assemblies 
of the people, in many respects, were little more than a tool in the handa 
of the aristocracy or the optimates. The elections of the high magistratesr 
were any thing but free, since the illustrious families were in the exclusive 
possession of the most important and lucrative. offices. These optimates, 
as they were called, accumulated their wealth in the provinces, and at 
home amused and corrupted the people by the distribution of money oi 
food, by games, spectacles, and bribes. In purchasing the estates of the 
small landed proprietors, to whom the republic originally owed her great- 
ness, they had acquired immen^ tracts of land, which were cultivated b) 
bands of slaves ; whilst a large class of reduced freemen, without a home 
or bread, were wandering about in the country with their wives and 
children, not having a foot of land which they could claim as their own, 
though they were told that they were the lords of the earth. At Rome 
itself things were not better ; a numerous populace had gradually been 
formed, which, without property or industry, threatened sooner or later 
to become most dangerous to the safety of the state, as they might be 
«8ed, by any one who chose to buy them, foi the worst purposes. Man) 
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ilie one hand, the Senate and nobles formed a power- 
fal faction, in whose hands the Consulship remained, 
and which was, in part, supported by the Equites who 
were dependent upon it. These Equites or Knights 
formed a class which gradually lost its original military 
character, and acquired great wealth by farming the 
public revenue. As a conservative party, this body 
supported the ancient order of things, and the dignity 
of the Senate ; but, at the same time, formed an oj)- 
pressive aristocracy, who, by appropriating to them- 
selves the ager publicus after supplanting the small 
proprietors, acquired enormous estates ; the manage- 
ment of which they committed to slaves, whilst the 
impoverished peasants were forced to remove to Rome, 
thus increasing the number of discontented citizens. 
These proceedings soon caused a reaction on the part 
of the people. 27. The laws proposed by the Trib- 
unes, T. Gracchus (b. c. 133) and C. Gracchus (b. c. 
121), especially the lex agraria, a revival of the Lici- 
nian law (which provided that no one should possess 
more than five hundred jugera of the ager publicus 
for himself, and the same quantity for two sons, and 
that the remainder should be divided among the poor 
citizens), paved the way, it is true, for the ruin of the 
nobles, without, however, for the present, securing any 
advantage to the people : but a democratic reaction 
had commenced, and one result of this was the with- 
drawal of the judicial authority from the Senate, and 
the establishment of the Knights as a separate and 
independent estate. It was not until the Jugurthine 
war (b. c. n 1-106), when the moral corruption and 
particularly the gross venality of the nobility was dis- 
played in the strongest light, that they suffered an 
important defeat by the passing of a law which pro- 
vided that a rigid inquiry should be instituted into the 
conduct of magistrates accused of bribery, and by the 

indoubtedly saw the abyss at the verge of which the repablic had arrived 
but no one had the conrasre to interfere. — Schmitz, HtBt. of Rome 
c. xxiv. 
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election of C. Marius, a novus homo (56), to the Con- 
sulship. 

§ 7. From the Social war to the extinction of the 

Republic. 

28. Soon after this the Social war or war of the 
allied states broke out (b. c. 91), by which the Latin 
and Italian people extorted the recognition of their 
rights as citizens, which the Gracchi had before en- 
deavoured to obtain for them, in order to strengthen 
the popular cause by the addition of a body of free and 
independent burghers. This crowd of citizens, who 
were received into the state without the adoption of a 
representative constitution, or any other correspondent 
change in the form of government, was productive of 
great confusion. The better portion of the inhabitants 
of Italy, who were bound to their homes by property 
and other interests, were of course excluded from 
active participation in the affairs of government. On 
the other hand, a multitude of poor and lawless men, 
attracted by the distribution of public largesses and 
private gifts, were drawn together from all quarters, 
and formed at Rome, the central point of government, 
a mass which readily joined the party of those who 
were struggling to raise themselves at the expense of 
the state. 29. A reaction in favour of the nobles was 
brought about, it is true, by Sulla (b. c. 81), who re- 
stricted the power of the tribunals, restored the judicia 
to the Senate, and endeavoured to re-establish the 
ancient constitution. But this reaction produced little 
real effect on the position of affairs. On the othei 
hand, an example was for the first time afforded of a 
commander-in-chief using his delegated authority for 
private ends, and the way paved for a military despot- 
ism and a civil war. In the Consulship of Crassus and 
Pompey (b. c. 70), the people recovered their rights, 
but became a mere tool in the hands of great and tal- 
ented leaders, who acquired an overwhelming influence 
by the favour of the Commons, military power, combi- 
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nation, and wealth, whilst the authority of the Senate 
became more and more contemptible (rompey, Caesar, 
Crassus). 30. The result of their disputes with one 
another, was the establishment of Caesar at the head 
of the government, and his appropriation to himself 
of all the chief offices, and finally of a perpetual Dicta- 
torship (b. c. 46.) Mis death, indeed, was the effect 
of a republican movement, but the republican spirit 
had ceased to exist in the body of the people. A new 
combination was now formed between Antony, Lepi- 
dus, and Octavian, which ended in the assumption of 
absolute authority by Octavian (b. c. 33), who, under 
the title of Princeps, concentrated all the power of 
the state in His own person ; but, in consideration of 
the respect with which the Romans regarded ancient 
forms, allowed the Senate and most of the more im- 
portant offices to exist nominally. 31. For the same 
reason under the succeeding Emperors (principes, im- 
peratores, Ccesares, Augusti), the greater part of these 
forms were still retained, although the people were 
excluded from any immediate share in the government, 
until, at length, even this shadow of ancient Rome 
vanished before a succession of innovations, such as 
the partition of the empire, the change in the consti- 
tution which began in the reign of Diocletian (a, d. 
284-303), the removal of the seat of government to 
Constantinople, and the establishment of Christianity 
as the national religion by Constantine (a. d. 323.) 



INHABITANTS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

§ 1. Classification. 

32. The inhabitants of the Roman empire were 
partly free and partly slaves. The freemen were 
either cives (populus Romanus, populus Romanus 
Quiritium), or peregrini, who in Cicero's time, were 
comprehended under the title exterce nationes, or trib- 
utary states without the privileges of Roman citizen- 
ship. 
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A. Of the Gives and Civitas, 

§ 2. Nature of the Rights of Citizenship, 

33. The word civitas signifies both the civic com 
niunity, and the rights enjoyed by its members in con- 
sequence of their citizenship. Kome was originally 
surrounded by other nations, partly of the same race 
but never admitted to a more intimate connexion. Even 
in later times, when the government joined the Latin 
confederation, Rome never considered herself as one 
of the Latin states, but maintained her independence 
in opposition to them all, and in a short time assumed 
the character of their mistress. In consequence of this 
relation the civitas soon became a term of distinction, 
both in public and private life, between the burghers 
and strangers (peregrlfii, originally hostes). But even 
among the citizens themselves there existed almost as 
marked a distinction in the exclusion of an entire class 
(the Plebeii) from the most important rights. By de- 
grees, however, this disproportion was equalized, and 
the same privileges and responsibilities became the 
birthright of all (15-17). 

§ 3. Same subject continued. 

34. These responsibilities consisted in the payment 
of a property tax, and the liability to serve in the army. 
The most important civil privileges in public life were 
the right of voting on questions of state in the Comitia, 
jus suffragii, which could only be exercised personally 
at Rome, and the right of being invested with the 
public magistracies, ^*M5 honorum. The person of the 
Roman citizen was also protected by the law in vari- 
ous ways. Soon after the expulsion of the Kings, the 
right of provocatio, or appeal to the people against the 
oppression of the higher orders, was given by the law 
of A^'alerius Public5la. This law was afterwards fre- 
quently revived and confirmed. By subsequent enact- 
ments corporal punishment was abolished, and crimi- 
nals permitted to choose banishment instead of death 
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35. Viewed in its relation to private rights, the civitas 
may be considered partly as a qualification for the 
enjoyment of all the privileges of Roman citizenship ; 
partly as connuhium, or the right of contracting mai- 
riages according to the Roman law; and partly as 
commercium, or the^ privilege of acquiring, possessing 
and employing property according to the regulations 
of the Roman code. As the power of the state in- 
creased, the Roman citizens obtained other privileges 
at the expense of the vanquished. Thus, from the 
conquest of Macedonia (b. c. 168), until the Consulship 
of Hirtius and Pansa (b. c. 43), they were entirely 
exempt from the payment of taxes. The citizens, in 
fact, were highly favoured in all respects at the cost 
of the oppressed provincials. Every Roman citizen 
was a member of one of the thirty-five trihus, and his 
name enrolled in the public register {tabulcB censorum), 
into which unqualified persons sometimes attempted to 
intrude themselves surreptitiously. The idea of the 
aggregate rights of a Roman citizen is expressed by 
the term caput, 

§ 4. Extent and increase of the Civic Community. 

30. From a small beginning, the civic community 
of Rome was gradually increased by conquests. The 
inhabitants of a conquered territory were, in the earli- 
est times, partly transferred to Rome, partly permitted 
to reside in their own cities, but, in both cases, under 
less favourable conditions than the Roman citizens. 
They obtained what was called civitas sine suffragio, 
by which they were distinctly separated from other 
neighbouring nations, subjected to the Roman laws, 
and compelled to pay taxes and serve in the army, 
without having any share in the government. By 
degrees, however, they acquired full civic rights, prin- 
cipally before the Social war (28). After this war, 
by the lex Julia (b. c. 90), the Latin and Italian tribes, 
who had been previously socii, were gradually admit* 
ted to the freedom of the city ; and from this period, 
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the privilege of citizenship was conferred with no 
sparing hand, especially after the extinction of the 
republic. Julius Caesar granted it to Gallia Cisal 
.pina, the Emperor Claudius sold it for money, and 
finally Caracalla bestowed it as a gift on all the inhabit- 
ants of the Roman empire. 

§ 5. Mode in which the rights of citizenship were 

acquired and lost. 

37. The privilege of citizenship was acquired by 
birth, by incorporation according to the provisions of 
some law (the abovenamed lex Julia, for instance 
(36), or by emancipation (manumissio). It was lost 
by becoming a citizen of another state, by imprison- 
ment, a public sentence of condemnation, proscription, 
and in the time of the Emperors by deportation. The 
loss or restriction of civic rights was termed deminutio 
capitis ; of which the highest degree consisted in the 
loss both of personal freedom and civil privileges : a 
less severe sort was the loss of citizenship only ; and 
the mildest of all was simply the relinquishment of 
certain personal rights by a change of personal condi- 
tion, for instance, by adoption. 

' § 6. Various classes of citizens. 

38. There were several distinctions among the Ro- 
man citizens, arising from birth, property, place of 
habitation, and other accidents. Their effect, in a po- 
litical point of view, was various at different times. 
Some of them gradually disappeared virtually, if not in 
name, whilst new ones were created. The ancient 
division into tribes {tribus), with the still older relation 
of patron and client, is soon lost in the obscurity of 
early history. The classification into Curiae, and the 
distinction between Patricians and Plebeians were of 
longer continuance, but gradually lost their political 
importance. On the other hand, the division into 
classes, centuries, and trihus was much more perma 
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nent. In the course of time, a distinction was intro- 
duced between nobiks and ignobiles ; and the Eques- 
triian Order (equites) appeared as a separate estate 
(ordo) below but next to the Senate. There were also 
distinctions between the inhabitants of Rome and the 
citizens created by the extension of the empire, or the 
establishment of colonies, municipalities, and prefec- 
tures ; and others which arose from birth, and the dif- 
ferent privileges enjoyed by free-born persons, and 
those who were admitted to freedom. 

§ 7. The ancient tribus and curiae. 

39. According to the testimony of historians, 
Romulus divided the people into three tribus, Ramnes 
or Ramnenses, Tities, and Lucgres; a classification 
which seems to indicate the different tribes, by the 
union of which the Roman state was formed. The 
union of these tribes, and their extension, which is 
generally ascribed to L. Tarquinius Prisons, stand in 
close connexion with the increase in the number of 
Patrician citizens, and augmentation of the Senate 
(42). The three tribus were divided into thirty curiae, 
connected with one another politically and religiously. 
Each of these had its curio, and the united body a 
cuHo maximus. The curiae assembled in the Comitia. 
curiata, the most ancient political assembly ; but the 
whole institution, which was essentially patrician, lost 
its importance, when the Patricians were deprived of 
their privileges. 

§ 8. Patroni and Clientes. 

40. We are told by ancient writers, that Romulus 
established an intimate connexion between Patricians 
and Plebeians, as the protectors and protected. The 
Patron was obliged to defend his Client in courts of 
justice, and elsewhere, whilst the latter, on his pait, 
was compelled to contribute towards the portion of his 
Patron's daughter, and pay his fines and ransom. They 
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were not allowed to prosecute or bear witness againsl 
each other. The connexion between Patron and Cli- 
ent was hereaitary. It must be observed, that the 
Clients were, however, in some respects, not only dis 
tinct from, but even opposed to the Plebeians; we 
may, therefore, suppose that they were people subju- 
gated at an early period, who were admitted to a more 
intimate, although subordinate connexion with the Pa- 
tricians, from which the pkbs, or crowd of citizens, 
introduced by more recent conquests, were excluded. 
41. The chentila after a time ceased to exist as an in- 
stitution purely patrician, but was retained as a con- 
nexion between the rich and poor, the powerful ana 
the feeble ; the duties on the part of the Client being to 
wait on the Patron every morning, to accompany him 
to the forum and the campus, to support him by voting 
at the Comitia, and so forth; on that of the Patron, to 
render pecuniary and other assistance. Entire nations 
among the socii stood in the relation of clients to pow- 
erful Roman families (e. g. the Allobrdges to the Fabii), 
to whom they applied in all difficulties. The same 
connexion existed also between emancipated slaves 
and their former masters. 

§ 9. Patricii and Plebeii. 

42. Livy and Dionysius inform us, that the Pa- 
tricians were the descendants of those Senators who 
were appointed by Romulus, and whose number was 
augmented in the following reigns. From what we 
have already said, however, it ^would rather appear that 
they were original citizens, who enjoyed full privileges, 
and were divided into curies and gentes, or large houses 
united by the bands of religious and family connexion. 
Thus the Senate would seem to be a selection from 
these citizens, or, perhaps, a body representing the 
gentes ; and its augmentation would be a natural con- 
sequence of the increased number of Patricians. 43 
The Patricians were entirely separated from the Ple- 
beians, no connubium being permitted between the 
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two orders. They enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
eligibility to the offices of Senator, nnagistrate, and 
priest, the right of taking possession oi the public 
lands acquired by conquest, and farming them on the 
payment of a certain rent, whilst the Plebeians were 
obliged to content themselves with insignificant allot- 
ments ; and lastly, the auspices and interpretation of 
the laws were in their hands. Meanwhile, however, 
the Plebeians were increasing in importance as well as 
numbers, by the admission of vanquished tribes into 
their body. From the time of Servius TuUius they 
were allowed to take part in the comitia, and by de- 
grees were admitted to equal rights with the Patricians. 
By the connubium^ the gentes were mingled, the Patri- 
cian families gradually became extinct, and in the time 
of the Emperors, were replaced by persons selected 
from the body of Senators. 

§ 10. Classes and Centuriae. 

44. The division into classes and centuries was the 
work of Servius TuUius, who wished to unite the dif- 
ferent estates of his kingdom, and to apportion the 
burdens of war and taxation more fairly among the 
rich, whilst, at the same time, .he granted them a larger 
share in the administration of the government. In 
pursuance of this plan, he formed certain classes ac- 
cording to a property qualification, giving to each a 
number of centuries or votes, in such a manner, that 
the rich, although fewest in number, had most voices. 
The cquites, consisting of eighteen centuries, voted 
first ; then the first class, which had eighty centuries. 
The minimum qualification of this class was fixed at 
100,000 asses : there also belonged to it two centuries 
of handicraftsmen {centurice fahrum). 45. The second 
class consisted of twenty centuries ; their qualification 
was property to the amount of 75,000 asses ; the third, 
twenty centuries, with 50,000 asses ; the fourth, twenty 
centuries and 25,000 asses ; and the fifth, thirty cen- 
turies and 10,000 asses. Among these were the accensi 
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corniclnest and tubicines, divided into three centuries. 
Those who were still poorer were comprehended in 
only one century' (proletarii, capite censi). They 
were seldom required to serve in the army, except in 
cases of great necessity. Marius, however, recruited 
from them as well as the other classes. 46. Each class 
was divided into an equal number of centuriae seniorum 
and juniorum, and had its distinctive niilitary equip- 
ment. This arrangement, as far as condition, property, 
and age were of political importance, has been described 
by Livy. Other writers vary from him in a few par- 
ticulars. At a later period, as Livy also points out, 
although it is uncertain when or in what manner, a 
change was introduced, the centuries being placed in 
connexion with the division into tribes, each of which 
now consisted of two centuries. The division into 
classes, however, and the property qualification were 
Rtill retained. 

§ 11. TJie later Tribus. 

47. Servius Tullius divided the city into four tribus 
or districts, and the country into twenty-six, or, accord- 
ing to other authorities, into sixteen. After the expul- 
sion of the kings, there were at first twenty tribus, a 
consequence, probably, of the loss sustained by the 
state in the war with Porsenna, (b. c. 509-507) : after- 
wards, however, the number was gradually augmented 
to thirty-five. The division into tribes became especi- 
ally important as the power of the people increased, 
the comitia tributa being assemblies of Plebeians, over 
which the Patricians had little influence. The tribus 
rusticcB were the most respectable, and contained the 
richer citizens, who possessed landed property. 49. 
The four tribus urbanas, Palatina, Suburrana, Collina, 

' Niebuhr says, "The Romans knew only of Jive classes; so that 
Dionysius, who calls sach as gave in less than 12,500 aa8e8, a nxth class, 
is just as much mistaken in this as when he allows them only one centu- 
ry." He also considers it beyond a question, that the fortune of the fifUr 
class was 12,500 asses as Dionysius states t, not 11,000, as Livy. 
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and Esquilina, which contained the rabble of the city, 
and the inferior tradesmen and artisans, were little es- 
teemed ; and as the persons admitted to the freedom of 
the city whose names were inserted in the register of 
the tribus urbance, gradually contrived to intrude them- 
selves into the tribus rusticce, it was a meritorious deed, 
when the Censor Q. Fabius Maximus RuUianus (b. c. 
304), and subsequently Tib. Sempronius, the father of 
the Gracchi, forced them back into the tribus urbancs. 
In the time of the Caesars, this division into tribes lost 
its importance. 

§ 12. Ordines, 

49« As the political importance of the distinction 
between Patricians and Plebeians disappeared, the 
word plebs began to be employed to designate the 
mere rabble; and, in this sense, we find sometimes 
the term nobilitas, and sometimes ordines used for the 
higher ranks, among which were reckoned the Sena- 
tors and Knights. The word ordo is more rarely used 
with reference to the Plebeians. 



a. Ordo senatorius. 

50. Livy informs us, that Romulus chose one hun- 
dred Senators (patres*). When the Sabines joined 
the Romans, the number was increased to two hun- 
dred. Many of the conquered Albans were afterwards 
admitted into the Senate by TuUus Hostilius. Lastly, 
Tarquinius Priscus chose Senators from the new patri- 
cian families (patres minorum gentium), by which the 
number was increased to three hundred. As this was 
diminished by later Kings, the Consuls restored the 
original number of three hundred by the introduction 
of new members, who at first were distinct from the 
pa^re^, properly so called (patres et conscripti). Sulla 

• 

* This word is sometimes used to designate Patricians. 
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increased the number to six hundred.' 51. As the 
Senate was supposed to concentrate the dignity and 
power of the state (amplissimus, maximus, sanctissi- 
mus ordo), all the regulations for admission into the 
body were framed with reference to this object. It 
was required that the candidate should be free-born, 
and possess a certain amount of property (in later 
times 800,000 sestertii). Even at an early period the 
qualification must have been considerable, since the 
Senators were required to devote themselves for life to 
the duties of their ofilce without receiving any remu- 
neration, and were not allowed to exercise any trade 
or employment, or to become farmers of the public 
revenue. 52. The Senators were chosen (kgebantur) 
by the Kings, the Consuls, and afterwards by the Cen- 
sors. This choice was not arbitrary, biit dependent on 
certain qualifications, one of which in later times was 
the having fulfilled the duties of the magistracy, the 
first degree of which was the Quaestorship (the cetas 
qucBStoria was twenty-seven). At first the Senator? 
were chosen exclusively from the patrician order, bu^ 
even in the early days of the Republic we hear of ple- 
beian Senators ; and this became more common, whep 
the higher ofiices, which were introductory to the 
Senate, began to be filled by Plebeians. The insignia 
of the Senators were the lotus clavus (broad purple 
band woven in front of the tunica), the calcei lunati 
(short boot with the letter C on the top of the foot) of 
the patrician Senators, and a particular seat at the 
public shows. 

b. Ordo equester. 

53. At its institution this was simply a military or- 
der. Romulus appears to have created three centuries 
of Knights, corresponding to his division of the clans 

* '< SehaafmokcB the same assertion, bnt it is destitute of proof. Ap- 
pian informs us that Sulla added to the Senate three hundred of the eqpes- 
trian order, but its number probably did nr t exceed five hundred.**-^ 
OtenbrUggen. 
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mto Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres, They were proba- 
bly the same as the royal body-guard (celeres) men- 
tioned by Livy. After the taking of Alba, Tullus 
Hostilius is said to have enlarged the centuries, and 
Tarquinius Priscus ' doubled their number. Servius 
TuUius added twelve new centuries of Knights to -the 
six* which already existed. These eighteen voted first 
in the first class of citizens (44). The order consisted 
of the most wealthy citizens, and at first each of them 
received an equus puhlicus' and as equestre, that is, an 
order on the viduts for the purchase and keep {<bs 
hordearium) of their horses.' 64. At a later period 
the order acquired political importance through its in- 
vestment with the judicia (b. c. 122), which it retained 
until the time of Sulla. As many of the Knights also 
acquired large fortunes -by farming (publicani) the 
public revenue (vectigalia), their influence in the state 
became very considerable. The military character of 
the order gradually disappeared, and all free-born citi- 
zens, who possessed the census equester (latterly 400,- 
000. sestertii) were equites,^ The custom, however, 
still continued of furnishing an equus pubUcus, and 
none but those who possessed one, voted in the centu^ 
rice equitum (44), even after the alteration in the 
comitia centuriata. The insignia of the Knights were 
the annulus aureus , the angustus clavus,^ and the four- 
teen first benches at the theatre. Their epithets of 
honour are splendidi fortissimi, 

* These were named the sex svffragia. 

"* The Senators had also originally an equus publicus, and voted in 
the centuruB equitum, 

* ** An annual rent-charge of 2,000 asses on the estates of single 
women and orphans, who were thus made to contribute to the defence 
of the state which' gave them protection." — KeightUy, 

* According to Ruperti, Equites ex censu ; though they were Equites, 
tliey did not belong to the or do equester, which consisted solely of Equites 
equo publico. 

' Cf. the description of the latus clavus, 52. Frcm these privileges 
tivere angusto clavo eontentum (Veil.) = to be satisfied with equestrian 
rank ; and sedcre in quatuordecim, to sit among the Equites, i. e. to be 
An Eques. 
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§ 13. Nobiles and ignobiles. 

55. As the ancient difTerence between Patricians 
and Plebeians disappeared, there arose a new classifi- 
cation into nobiles, and ignobiks. The magistracies 
at Rome were posts of honour to which the holders 
were appointed by the choice of the people : it was 
therefore considered a great distinction to attain the 
higher grades. At first they were reserved for the Pa- 
tricians, but when the Plebeians were also admitted to 
their share of the honour, there arose by degrees, with- 
out any public enactment, an order of nobility consist- 
ing of those persons, whether Patricians or Plebeians, 
whose ancestors for many generations had filled the 
curule offices (the iEdileship, Praetorship, and Con- 
sulate). 56. As the majority were precluded from be- 
coming candidates for these offices, especially the 
iEdileship, by the expense, there was formed by de- 
grees a corporation so firmly supported by wealth and 
hereditary reputation, that eyen men of the most dis- 
tinguished talents, who were destitute of those qualifi- 
cations, very rarely succeeded in raising themselves to 
the order. Such homines novi (i. e. men who did so 
raise themselves) were Marius in the Jugurthine war, 
and Cicero in the time of Catiline's conspiracy. The 
only privilege of nobility was the Jus imaginwn, an 
ancient custom, which consisted m setting up the 
waxen busts of their ancestors in cases {armaria) fixed 
for that purpose in the atrium. 57. These figures 
were provided with an inscription (titulus), setting 
forth the offices which the deceased had filled, and 
were bound together by festoons (stemmata). At 
funerals they were borne before men, who were 
dressed like tne persons represented by the busts. Out 
of these nobiles and the Senate were formed the opti- 
mates or conservative party, who supported the dignity 
of the Senate, and the established order of things, 
agamst the movement party (populares), who stroYe 
to obtain for the people not only substantial advantages^ 
but the greatest possible political influence. ^ 
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f J4 Iiihahitants of the coloniae civium, munjcipia, and 

praefecturse. 

58. A necessary consequence of the original extent 
of the Roman dominion was, that no distinction existed 
between the civic administration and that of the state ; 
and even when in later times the empire was increased 
by conquests, the same plan was r^ftained. Rome was 
the centre of all government, and the exercise of the 
most important political rights was dependent on a 
residence in the capital. Thus with regard to actual 
participation in the affairs of government, we may dis- 
tinguish between the Romans properly so called, and 
the citizens who were introduced at a later period, of 
whom a part {cives sine suffragio), at a very early pe- 
riod, were essentially distinguished from the Romans 
by the enjoyment of fewer privileges, 

a. Coloni, 

59. In ancient times the conquered nations were, 
compelled to accept the privilege of Roman citizen- 
ship under less favourable conditions than the original 
inhabitants {cimUis sine suffragio), and pli^ndered of a 
part of their land, which was sold as ager publictis, or 
assigned Ip Roman citizens, or let to individuals (pa- 
tricians), in return for a certain ground-rent. In order 
to secure the conquered territory from the attacks of 
foreign enemies, as well as from any attempts of the 
former inhabitants to recover their possessions, it was 
usual, in accordance with the old Etruscan and Latin 
practice, to send thither a colony, consisting at first of 
300 men. The colonists, who thenceforward must be 
considered as a military garrison, retained all the privi- 
leges of Roman citizens with the connubium and com- 
m.ercium, and thus formed an order superior to the 
original inhabitants, an arrangement which often pro- 
duced insurrections. 60. The^e colonies, which had 
begun to be sent out even in the time of the Kings, 
Were ca\led <^otoni<e civium, in opposition to the coUnim * 

11 
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Latins, which consisted, not of citizens, but of Latin 
allies, who after the conquesf. of Latiuni (b. g. 338), 
were sent out under Roman leaders. After a long 
time had elapsed without the establishment of any 
colonics civium, some were again sent, after the second 
Punic war, to those places which during Hannibal's 
campaign had been unfaithful to Rome. At a later 
period some were sent to Gallia Cispadana. The 
establishment of colonies according to the old regula- 
tions never extended beyond this point. Under the 
Gracchi the sending out of colonics civium had another 
object in view, namely, the support of the poorer citi- 
zens. In Sulla's time, military colonies were established 
for the purpose of rewarding veteran soldiers ; an ar- 
rangement which was retained by the Emperors, but 
chiefly in the provinces. 61. Colonies were led out 
(deducebantur), after a plebiscttum, on the motion of the 
Senate. The colonists, who in the ancient time espe- 
cially were by no means taken from the ranks of beg- 
garly and profligate citizens, gave in their names 
.{nomina dabant) of their own accord ; but in the event 
of there being a deficiency of volunteers, persons might 
be impressed for the services. They marched in mili- 
tary order {sub vexillo), under the command of their 
ofl[icers (triumviri coloniis deducendis) to the spot, the 
boundaries of which, according to ancient custom, 
were marked out by the plough. Of this ground a 
certain number of acres were assigned to each colo- 
nist. The internal administration of the colonies was 
copied from that of Rome. 

b. Municipes. 

62. The municipia were towns the inhabitants of 
which had been formerly peregrini, and were now 
cives. They enjoyed the rights of Roman citizenship, 
but were governed by their own magistrates, and man- 
aged their affairs according to their own customs : a1 
lirst they were partly with, and partly without the 
iuffragium ; but after the bellum sociale all the Italian 
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towns were made municipia cum suffragio. In the 
lime of the Emperors there were also municipia in 
the provinces. 

c. Incolce prcsfecturarum, 

63. The prtsfecturcB (e. g. Capua) had no suffragia 
nor any peculiar jurisdiction, but were governed by a 
prafectus sent out every year from Rome. By de- 
grees they obtained the suffragia, but still retained their 
praefectus and the name of prcefecturcB, 

§ 15. Ingenui and libertini. 

64. Another distinction, not altogether unimportant 
as regarded civic privileges, was that between the 
free-bom {ingenui) and the emancipated {libertini). 

See 72. 



B. Of the Peregrini. 

§ 16. Socii and Provinciales. 

65. The nations subdued by the Romans in the 
earliest times of the Republic were all admitted to a 
sort of compulsory citizenship without suffragium. 
Those who were conquered at a later period were 
termed peregrini^ and were placed in a subordinate 
relation to the Roman state, without any participation 
in the rights of citizenship. Of these peregrini some 
(socii) had a constitution of their own, but were re- 
quired to furnish contingents of troops, or, as occasion 
xequired, subsidies in money, grain, ships, &c. ; and 
sometimes also paid trihuta. Their relation to the 
state was generally defined by written covenants 
{civitates Uberce et foederatce), the terms of which 
varied according to circumstances ; by degrees, how- 
ever, their condition became one of extreme hardship. 
To these allied states which retained their own form 
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of government, belonged espeaaliy the Italian tribes 
and some nations out of Italy. 66. Other pef-egriia 
were completely subordinate, being governed by Ro^ 
man laws and Roman magistrates, and compelled to 
pay heavy trihuta (provinciaks, dedititii). The pere- 
grini, having no part in the state, were excluded from 
the jus suffragii and honorum, and were liable to cor- 
poral punishment and ill-treatment at the caprice of 
the Roman magistrates. With regard to their private 
rights, they possessed neither, the conmihium nor the 
commercium* In ancient times they were not allowed 
to plead in a court of justice, but were compelled to 
employ the services of some host or patron among the 
Roman citizens. This restriction, however, was re 
moved, when a court was established expre^ly for the 
settlement of disputes between peregrini, or between 
foreigners and Romans. We find on several occasions 
that the peregrini were banished from Rome by legis- 
lative enactments. 



§ 17. LatinL 

67. Among the socii the most remarkable were the 
Latins, from whom the Romans deirived their origin. 
The peculiarity of their relation to the Roman stiiLte, is 
expressed by the terms socii nomenque Latinum, At 
an early period Rome was on terms of hostility with 
the Latins. Under TuUus Hostilius, Alba was taken 
and its inhabitants transferred to Rome, where some of 
the most distinguished families were admitted into the 
class of Patricians. The war still continued i^der 
succeeding Kings, but in the reign of Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, Rome became the head of the Latin confedera- 
tion. After the expulsion of the Kings, the wars be- 
gan afresh, and continued until b. c. 493, when an 

• The Isopolity, as it was called, or community of private rights^ be- 
tween two free states, existed only in the ancient alliance of the Romaaa 
with the Latins and Hernici, and their still older communion with the 
Cffirites. In no other instance was it granted even to the most favcwred 
of the 8oeii. 
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itii&nce was concluded, by which equal rights together 
with the connubium were secured to both parties. The 
Hernici also were admitted into this confederation, but 
Rome soon began to aim at supremacy. 68. These 
struggles, it is true, were several times interrupted, es- 
pecially by the Gallic war ; but at length (b. c. 33S) 
the whole of Latium was brought under the Roman 
yoke. The Latins remained peregrini, probably with- 
out cammercium and connubiumy and were requireu to 
serve in the Roman armies. Still their connexion with 
Rome was more intimate than that of the other socii ; 
and under certain circumstances they might be ad- 
mitted to the freedom of the city ; for example, if they 
had filled one of the highest offices in their own coun- 
try, or settled at Rome, and left issue male. The Ro- 
mans frequently employed the Latin people for the pur- 
pose of extendmg and consolidating their power, and 
spreading their language, a measure which was accom- 
plished by the establishment of colonies (colonice Lat- 
iw«), commanded by Roman triumviri, and placed in 
the same position with the Latins themselves. 69. Af- 
ter the bellum Latinum, the Latins and their colonies 
were admitted to the freedom of the city ; and in the 
following year some cities in Gallia Transpadana, 
under the name of Latin colonies, were invested with 
the same privileges which the Latins had formerly en- 
joyed (jus Lata, LatinitaSy) an arrangement which 
was afterwards extended by the Emperors to the 
provinces. From the time of Tiberius to that of Jus- 
tinian, the name Latini (Juniani) was understood to 
express a sort of libertini who had the commercium, 
but not the connubium^ and under certain restrictions 
might be admitted to the full privileges of citizenship. 
The rest of the Italian socii possessed a constitution 
somewhat less liberal, but in no essential particular 
diiferent from that of the Latins. In the time of the 
Emperors this constitution was extended, under the 
name of jus Italicum, to cities in the provinces, 
where, without being connected with any personal 
privileges, it exercised an influence principally on 
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the legal position of landed property, snd the burdcm 
of taxation, Italy itself being free from all charges on 
land. 



C. OftheServi. 

§ 18. Condition of the Slaves. 

70. Among the Romans, as among the other na- 
tions of antiquity, a portion only of the members of 
society enjoyed freedom at the expense of the rest, 
who were compelled to discharge the most laborious 
and degrading offices. The slaves were considered 
not as persons, but as chattels : like any other article, 
they might be bought, sold, ceded, and bequeathed by 
will. Until the time of Antonius, masters had the jus 
vitcB et necis (of which, however, they seldom availed 
themselves), as well as the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment at discretion (Jlagellum, lor a, virgce, 
furcay stigmata, ergastulum, in pistrinum dari,^ plecti 
pendentem, crttx). The slaves received a monthly 
allowance for their support (demensum), but could not 
acquire property, except with the consent of their 
masters (peculium). They were partly slaves of pri- 
vate citizens, partly of the state; the latter were 
employed in public works. Slavery was the result 
either of birth or captivity (vendi sub corond)* In 
ancient times insolvent debtors might be made slaves. 
Even a refusal to be registered at the census {in- 
census) y and a withdrawal from military service, might 
be punished by enslavement. Foreigners were often 
sold by the slave-dealers (mangOnes) in the great slave- 
markets at Rome. 

" Ergastulum^ a private priscni where the slaves worked in chaini ; 
in piitrinum dart, to be sent to the bake-house, to pound or grind com. 

* The slave being sold with a garland on his head : he stood on a 
platform {cdtasta) or a. raised stone (lapis; hence de lapide etnptum 
esse). The Mango was bound to tell the slave's faultSf and (prtestare) 
to warrant him with reference to fauhs not mentioned. A scroll (titulut 
round the neck stated these faults and his good qualities, &c. 
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§ 19. Emancipated Slaves. 

72. Emancipation (wianwrnimo) was effected either 
by entering the name of the slave in the Censor's books 
(censu), or by the observance of certain ceremonies 
before the praetor (vindictd),^ or by will (testamento). 
In later times, other more simple forms of manumission 
were employed (inter amicos, per epistolam, per men* 
sam),^ Augustus, by the Lex jElia Sentia, made the 
right of manumission dependent on certain conditions, 
which were regulated by the respective ages of the 
emancipator and emancipated. 73. The connexion 
between the freedman and the (libertinus ; and in 
reference to his master, libertus) and his former lord 
was not entirely dissolved by manumission. He as- 
sumed his master's nomen and prcenomen, and became 
his client ; and if he died intestato, without issue, his 
master inherited his property. Nor did he enjoy all 
the public rights of a free-born citizen. In conse- 
quence of certain legal enactments, which, however, 
were not always strictly observed, he was only admit- 
ted into the city tribes ; and previously to the Social 
war, he was prohibited from serving in the army, and 
excluded from the magistracy and the Senate. The 
same regulation was also observed, as a general rule, 
with regard to the Jilii libertinorum. 



POLITICAL POWER. 

§ 1. Division of Political Power, 

74. In the best days of the Republic, political 
power was divided equally between the people, the 

* Vindicia = virga pratoris, quft, percutiebantur servi dum liberi 
fiebant manumittebanturque capiti impositd, (Schol. in Hor.)> — The free- 
doip of the slave was demanded by a fictitious claimant (asaertor liber- 
iatta). The master, who was holding him, then let him go (manu 
einit(e5a£), with the words, Hune honUnem liberum esse volo). The 
fnndicta (al. festuca) was then laid upon his head, and he was turned 
round (hence, momento turbims exit Marcus Dama. Fers). I'he Prae- 
tor then declared him free. 

' i. e. by inviting him to sit at table with him and his friends, writ- 
ing him a letter, &.c. 
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Senate, and the ruling magistrates.' To the pecplti 
belonged the supreme majesty and sovereign power. 
They possessed the legislative authority, under whicli 
was comprehended the right of deciding questions of 
peace or war, the right of choosing magistrates, and 
the judicia capitis, until the introduction of the quces- 
Hones perpetucB (about b. c. 144), 75. The executive 
authority, strictly so called, with its overwhelming 
influence, belonged to the Senate. The olBcers of 
state were chosen by the people, for the purpose of 
presiding in the general assemblies, and of carrying 
out the decrees of the people and Senate in different 
branches of the administration. It would seem, how- 
ever, that the boundary line between the provinces of 
the various authorities was not always very distinctly 
drawn ; an imperfection which may be attributed to 
the confusion and struggles out of which the Roman 
constitution developed itselF. 



A. Populus. 

§ 2. Comitia, 

76. The power of the people was exercised in the 
Comitia (comitium, sing., a place in the forum in front 
of the Curia Hostilia), that is, in assemblies regulariy 
summoned according to law and by the proper 
magistrates, for the discussion and decision of public 
questions.' Of th^se Comitia there were three sorts, 
curiata, centuriatd, and tributa. The curiata belong- 
iidi to the old or Patrician form of government, and 
ost its importance when that party no longer retained 
its privileges. The centuriata comprehended all the 
people. The tributa belonged exclusively, or, in a 
great measure, to the Plebs, to which they owed their 

^ Concio (or contio), on the contrary, is an assembly convoked hy a 
■ingle magistrate, for the purpose of giving information to the people on 
any particular subject, or of deliberating on a proposed measure previouslj* 
to fhe Comitia. 
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origin and in^portance. With the decline of the Re- 
public and of morals^ for instance after the lez Julia 
(b. c. 90). the Comitia became a theatre for the conten- 
tions of unquiet spirits, the struggles of party, and 
bribery (divisores),* Under Caesar and Augustus they 
lost their importance, and in the reign of Tiberius 
were entirely suppressed. 

§ 3. General Regulations of the Comitia. 

77. The Comitia could only be held on certain 
days, especially appointed for that purpose (dies comi- 
Hales) y but never on festivals (ferice). It was re- 
quired that previous notice of the time of meeting 
should be given by an edict, and that the subjects for 
discussion should be notified (promulgari). Before 
the Comitia f«r electing magistrates, the candidates 
were obliged to announce themselves to the proper 
officers a certain length of time before the day of 
meeting {profiteri), 78. The business of the Comitia 
must be transacted in one day between sunrise and 
sunset. The proceedings were adjourned, if the Tri- 
bunes of the people interposed their veto (intercesno), 
or unlucky appearances presented themselves, such as 
thunder and lightning,* or, if an augur or magistrate 
who had the right to hold auspicia {servare de caelo, 
i^'pectio)^ and possessed the power of breaking up the 
assembly by the simple announcement that he intended 
to make observations, thought fit to object (obnunttatio, 
oUo die). The auspices of a superior magistrate had 
precedence over those of an inferior ; whence the fre- 
quent occurrence in the edict proclaimed by the Con- 
sul, " Ne quis magistratus minor de caslo servasse 
velit." The mode of proceeding at the Comitia will 
be discussed under the head of the Comitia centuriata, 
with which we are best acquainted. 

" Ditisoret were electioneering agents who paid the money: the 
^terpretea bought the vote: sequestreg held the money till it vras 
tamed, 

* An epileptic fit was also thought ominous, and caused an adjonm- 
nient. Hence the epilepsy was called morbus comiiialis. 
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§ 4. Comitia curiata. 

79. The Comitia curiata were held in the comi- 
Hum (76) in ancient times bv the Kings, and after- 
wards by the Consuls and Praetors. At first, they 
were the only assemblies of the whole people. Al 
them laws were enacted, and the Kings elected or 
confirmed in their authority ; but after the introduc- 
tion of the Comitia centuriata, and the decline of thtf 
Patrician influence, they gradually lost their import- 
ance, and served principally for the investiture of 
magistrates with the imperium, or military command 
with the right of holding auspices.' In later times, the 
Curies no longer assembled, but were merely represent- 
ed by the lictors. To these Comitia belonged also 
the Comitia calata, which were appointed for the pur- 
pose of sanctioning certain proceedings, such as wills 
and the detestationes sacrorum, 

§ 5. Comitia centuriata, 

80. The Comitia centuriata were held extra pomm- 
rium (5), generally by the Consul, but sometimes by 
the Prsetor. After the division of the people by Ser- 
vius TuUius, nearly the same powers were exercised 
by these Comitia, as formerly by the Comitia curiata, 
with the exception of such privileges as were retained 
by the latter, and were subsequently transferred to the 
tributa, when the plehisclta had acquired the force of 
laws, and public questions were discussed in these 
assemblies without any very definite restriction. In 
the Comitia centuriata the Consuls, Praetors, and Cen- 
sors were elected, laws passed and abrogated, war 
determined on ffor the first time in b. c. 427, after a dis- 
pute whether this could take place in consequence of 
a resolution of the Senate), and capital offences tried, 
until the introduction of the qucestiones perpetuce, 
when the judicial functions of the Comitia were grad- 
ually superseded. 

* Or, perhaps, they served for the confirmation by auguries oi the 
elections which had previously been lield in the Comitia centuriata. See 
CJicero adv. RuUutn 2. ] 1 . 
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§ 6. Proceedings at the Comitia centuriata, 

81. The manner in which these Comitia were held, 
was as follows : the subject for discussion was publish- 
ed a trinundlnum (seventeen days) before the day of 
meetine. This interval was employed in preliminary 
discussions (suadire, dissuadire legem), in assembling 
the people (condones 76, note 7), and in canvassing 
for votes in the city and municipia. On the day of 
meeting, the auspices were consulted by the presiding 
magistrate, with the assistance of the augurs. The 
Comitia were generally held on the Campus Martius. 
They were opened with sacrifice and prayer by the 
presiding magistrate, who then granted permission to 
other magistrates and private citizens to discuss the 
question. 82. After the debate, it was allowed to the 
Tribunes of the people to interpose {inter cedere). If 
no objection were made on the part of the Tribunes, 
and no religious obstacle existed, the magistrate then 
called on the people to arrange themselves for voting, 
in the following form of words : " Si vobis videtur, 
discedite, Quirites." Then followed the rogatio ad 
poptdum, "■ Velitis, jubeatis, Quirites'* (in suffragia 
mittere). The Knights voted first, then the other 
classes in regular order, seldom however including the 
fourth, and very rarely, if ever, proceeding as far as 
the sixth. This great preponderance on the part of 
the rich was afterwards diminished (probably between 
the first and second Punic war), through a more popu- 
lar arrangement of the Comitia, in which the division 
into tribes was allowed its influence. The century 
which voted first, was termed the prcBrogativa, and 
was chosen by lot. 83. At first the votes were given 
mvd, voce, but subsequently, after the passing of the 
leges tabellaricB, they were delivered in writing by 
means of a tabella, on which were inscribed either the 
words Uti rogas (i. e. **as you ask," = yes), or Anth 
juo* (" / am for the old state of things," = no) ; or in 
womitia for elections the name of the candidate foi 

' Antiqttare = in modum inristinum reducare. Fest 
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whom the elector voted. The ceaturies -which /were 
to vote passed over elevated bridges (pontes) into an 
enclosed space (ovlle).* Here the tabellce were given 
to them by the distributors (dinftiYore*), and thrown 
into dstcBy from which they were afterwards taken and 
counted under proper inspection. Finally the result 
wa;8 proclaimed in a loud voice. The law adopted 
by the assembly was engraven on brass, and laid up 
in the cerarium. 

§ 7. Regulations common to the Comitia curiata and 

centuriata. 

84. The regulations common to both sons of Co- 
mitia were, that they should be held in consequence 
of a decree of the Senate, and after the auspices had 
been taken (atispicato).^ In the earlier times their reso^ 
lutions were confirmed by auctoritas patruMy a term 
by which some understood the concurrence of the 
Senators; others, the confirmation by the Comitia 
curiata of the resolutions passed at the Comitia centu- 
riata. In either case it is a remnant of the ancient 
form of government, the importance of which was lost 
after the passing of the lex Publilia (b. c. 339), which 
provided, that this ratification should precede the 
election. 

Vs. Comitia trihuta, 

85. The regulations mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph did not apply to the Comitia trihuta, which 
were held intra as well 2ls. extra Pomcsrium (5). These 
meetings were first introduced at the trial of Coriola- 
nus (b. c. 451), but their legal establishment was founded 

' There was undoubtedly a difference between these ovilta and the 
gepta erected by Caesar on the Campus Martins, which were used only 
for a short time at the Comitia iributa, and afterwards served for public 
shows, &c. In the Comitia they probably served for the partition of the 
tribus. 

* The decision of the Augurs could even reverse a resolution formally 
ndopted by the Comitia : thus b. c. 444 the three first 2Vt6»m mUitum 
tonsulari potestaie were obliged to resign their offices Avgurum decreto 
quasi viiio creati, &c. Liv 4, 7. 
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cm the laws of Volero Pablilias (b. c. 471). Their ju 
dicial authority belonged in all essential matters to an 
earlier i>eriod ; for the Tribunes, until the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, were in the habit of citing before this 
assembly persons accused of high treason. At these 
Comitia they chose the Magistratus plebeii (after the 
lex Publilia in 471), and minores^ as well as the 
jEMes curuks, and to a certain extent the Military 
Tribunes f and after the lex Domitia (b. c. 104), the 
election of priests, which had previously taken place 
by co-optation, was committed to them, but under a 
peculiar form : but they became important, especially 
in a legislative point of view, when the plebiscUa ob- 
tained by three enactments (lex Valeria Horatia, 449. 
Publilia^ 389, Hortensia, 286) the force of laws. 86. 
Subsequently resolutions were passed in them respect- 
ing public questions, partly on the motion of the Sen- 
ate (ex auctoritate senatus), without any clear distinc- 
tion between Comitia centuriata and tributay partly 
independently of the Senate. To these Comitia be- 
longed exclusively the power of passing laws afTecting 
public interests strictly so called; for example, the 
leges agrarice, frumentaruB, tabellaricB, and various 
laws relating to private affairs. They were generally 
held by the Tribunes of the people, and might be pro- 
rogued by the obnuntiatio (78). The Patricians, whose 
influence in these Comitia was inconsiderable, seem to 
have absented themselves from them. The legislative 
power was withdrawn from them by Sulla, but restored 
in the Consulship of Pompey and Crassus (b. c. 70). 



B. Senatus. 

§ 9. Province of the Senate, 

87. The Senate possessed the administrative au- 
thority, comprising the maintenance of religious wor- 

* It would seem that even the Trihuni militum consulari potestate 
were also chosen at these comitia. See Liv. 5, 18. Niebuhr 3, page 330. 
note. 
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ship, the management of aflfairs connected with finance 
and taxation, the levying of troops, negotiations with 
foreign and allied nations, embassies, the administration 
of the provinces, &c. It exercised an influence over 
legislation, and until the time of the Gracchi the 
Judges were chosen from its members. In extraordi- 
nary emergencies it called on the magistrates to act as 
circumstances might require, in the following form: 
•* Videant Consuks, ^., ne quid detrimenti capiat Res- 
publica ;" and especially in such cases, allowed itself 
occasionally to exercise an authority which exceeded 
the limits defined by laws. Under the Emperors it lost 
its real power ; but continued until the time of Jus- 
tinian to exercise some legislative authority, to elect 
the republican magistrates, to superintend the €srarium, 
and the provincial administration, and to act a§ a court 
of criminal justice. 

§ 10. Mode of proceeding in the Senate. 

88. The Senate was convoked (convocabatur, coge- 
batur) and held by the Kings ; in the times of the Re- 
public, by the Consuls or other principal magistrates, 
rraetors, Dictators, Interreges, and also by the Tribunes 
of the People. It generally assembled in the Curiae 
(especially the Curia Hostilia), but might be held in 
any place consecrated by the Augurs, especially in 
temples ; for instance, in the cedes Concordice^ and 
cedes Bellonce, where audience was given to foreign 
ambassadors (Senatus iis dabatur). The meetings of 
the Senate were either regular (senatus legitimus), or 
extraordinary (senatus indictus), which might be held 
on any day except the days of the Comitia. Like the 
assemblies of the people, the meetings of the Senate 
were held between sunrise and sunset. 80. The pre- 
siding magistrate having announced the subject for 
deliberation (referre ad senatum), each member was 
called upon to state his opinion (rogare sententias^ 
sententias dicere), which he delivered either by a single 
word, sitting (verbo sententiam dicere, verbo assentiri)j 
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or on his legs in a set speech.* In the earlier times the 
Princeps^ Senatus, or member whose name stood at the 
head of the list (a title of honour), and at a later period 
the Consuies designati were first called on ; then the 
question was put to the others in the order of their 
official rank. The member to whom the question was 
put often digressed into other public matters (egr€di 
'f-elationem, diem dicendo consumere), if this were not 
previously forbidden. 90. Then followed the actual 
voting (discessio, pedibus ire in sententiam alicujus), at 
which a separate vote was occasionally demanded on 
each particular proposition, on which a resolution could 
be founded (divide sententiam). The decree, when 
passed (Senatus consultum, decretum) was written 
down, and like the laws and other public documents, 
laid up in the cerarium under the care of the Quaestor. 
To make a decree of the State valid, it was requisite 
ihat a certain number of members should be present 
(numerus legitimus, Senatus frequens). Those who 
absented themselves without reasonable cause, ot 
grossly violated the standing orders, might be punished 
by a pecuniary fine or the distraint of their goods 
(pignora ccedere). The Tribunes could dissolve the 
decrees of the Senate by their intercession A resolu- 
tion passed by an insufficient number, or stopped by 
the interposition of the Tribunes, was termed Senatus 
auctoritas. 



C. Magistratus.^ 

§ 11. History of the Magistracy. 

91. In ancient times the supreme executive and 
judicial authority was possessed by the Kings, although 
probably restricted by the Senate and the popular 

• This was merely an expression of opinion, which he was allowe»l tc 
retract when he actually voted, e. g. Silanus in Sallust. Cat. cap. 51. 

' The word " Magistratus" signifies both the office and the person 
*'ho holds it. 
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assemblies: they were the leaders of the army, and 
performed several religious rites, which were after- 
wards intrusted to the Rex sacrificulus. For their 
support they had an allotment of the ager publicus, of 
which the Vampus Martins, which after the expulsion 
of the Kings became public property, formed a part. 
We read also of a Trihunus CelCrum and a Prcefectus 
urbi ; but very little is known of these offices. After 
the expulsion of the Kings (b. c. 509), two Consuls 
were appointed, whose authority at first was almost 
equal to that of the Kings. 92. But as the povrer of 
the Plebeians increased, there arose a new office called 
the Tribuneship of the People (b. c. 494), and in con- 
sequence of the increase of territory and population, it 
was necessary gradually to divide the public business. 
The management of the lists of citizens, and the care 
of the public morals, the administrations of justice and 
of police, were separated from the Consulship, and 
committed to officers especially appointed to those 
duties. Thus the Censorship was created b. c. 444, 
and the Prsetorship and ^dileship, b. c. 367. For the 
benefit of the provincial administration, and the carry- 
ing on of war, the time of continuance in office was 
often prolonged (prorogare imperium, provinciam). 
Latterly this became a regular practice ; whence the 
appointment of Proconsuls and Propraetors, and, on 
account of the increased amount of business, the aug- 
mentation in the number of several magistrates, such 
as the Praetors and Quaestors. 93. Augustus appro- 
priated to himself the choice of Consuls, Tribunes, and 
Censors, assumed the title of Pontifex Maximus ; and 
at last, under the name princeps, united all the powers 
of the state in his own person. In the time of the 
Emperors, most of the great officers retained, it is 
true, their names and outward distinctions ; but many 
changes were introduced, and unless the office were 
held by the Emperor himself, it lost most of its actual 
authority. New magistrates were appointed in accor- 
dance with the actual conditions of the state ; such as 
a PrcBfectus Urbi, or superintendent of police, who 
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was afterwards invested with the supreme criminal 
jurisdiction, a PrafectiLS PrcBtorio, who was originally 
the commander of the standing body of life-guards 
established by Octavian (Augustus), but after the time 
of Tiberius, possessed considerable influence over the 
goyemment and the administration of justice, and a 
Prefectus AnnoncB, or superintendent of the commissa- 
riat. 94. From the times of Diocletian and . Constan- 
tine, an entirely new organization of the government 
and public ofl3ices was introduced, in which the traces 
of antiquity were gradually obliterated by the adminis- 
tration and titles of a court (consistorium, principis, 
comitesy the higher state officers). In our succeeding 
sect'ons we shall take a closer view of the magistracy, 
particularly under the Republic. 

\ 12. Magistracy of the Republic — Its character and 

position, 

95. The magistrates were partly ordinarii, partly 
extraordinarii. To the ordinary belonged the Con- 
suks,* PriBtoreSy Censores, jEdiks Curules et Plebeii, 
Qucestores, and Tribuni Plebis, although the last, 
strictly speaking, were not ipagistrates. The extraor- 
dinary were the Interrex, Dictator, Magister Equitum, 
and Prcefectus Urbiy who under peculiar circumstances 
undertook the duties of the magistracy.* The higher 
ordinary magistrates were the Consuls, Praetors, Cen- 
sors, and Curule iEdiles, all of whom enjoyed nobilitas, 
or official rank. 96. If we compare the Roman magis- 
tracy with that of more modern states, we perceive a 
striking difference. For example, the oflices were not, 
as in our day, a provision for the holders, but mere 
honorary distinctions (honores), with which they 

^ To this class belong also the Decemviri legihus scribendisy and the 
'tribuni MiUium consularipotestate, y^lio were placed at the head of 
the state for a definite period. 

' To these we may add, although somewhat difierent, the temporary 
commissions given to individuals for some particular purposes, such as the 
establishing a colony, or the administration of provincial affairs in timefl 
^ teardty. 
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Were invested by popular election ; and which were 
not only without remuneration, but in some cases, as 
that of the iEdileship, entailed a considerable expense. 
It was only when the majesty of the people was to be 
represented, that any assistance was given by the state 
to the magistrates ; at the reception of foreign ambas- 
sadors, for instance, or when they travelled abroad with 
the imperium, or as bearers of any public commission ; 
on which occasiions, they received from the exchequer 
a sum of money sufficient for their outfit, travelling 
expenses, and support : but in later times this liberality 
was sometimes abused by persons who drew the state 
allowance when travelling on private business. 97. In 
the latter days of the Republic, the administration of 
the provinces was also extremely lucrative. Another 
diflerence was, in the time for which they held the 
appointment. During the Republic this was only one 
vear, with the exception of the Censorship, which was 
held at first for five years, and afterwards, for a year 
and a half. By allowing so short a time, the Romans 
hoped to secure their freedom, and promote activity in 
the public oflUces. At a later period, however, the in- 
crease of their dominion rendered it necessary that the 
time of continuing in ofiice in the provinces should be 
extended. A third distinction, wnich strikes us very 
forcibly, was the indifierence of the state with regard 
to the qualifications of her magistrates, no proof of 
capacity being required previously to entering on the 
ofiice, and its continuance being too short to teach any 
practical knowledge of business. Within no very con- 
siderable space of time the same individual might run 
through the whole course of ofiicial appointments, civil 
as well as military. 98. We can only explain this by 
supposing, that in those days the act of government 
was more simple than at present : many arrangements, 
which are now matters of state being left to private 
activity, and many cf the details being intrusted to 
paid men of business. Lastly, the universal interest 
in public aflfairs which belongs to a republican form of 
government, the great publicity, and the concentration 
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of all the functions of state at Rome, rendered the 
necessary preparation easier to the candidates, and 
qualified the people for the prudent exercise of their 
elective franchise. On extraordinary occasions, such 
as the choice of a Dictator, and the election of Cicero 
to the Consulship, great foresight was employed. In 
matters of great importance, the magistrates wtre 
assisted by a consilium, e. g. the Consuls by the Senate, 
the provincial officers by the nearest Senators (Sallust, 
Jugur. c. 62), and the general by his council of war. 
The inferior officials had also considerable influence. 

§ 13. The subject continued, 

99. Until the time of Tiberius the people chose 
their own magistrates. At first it was necessary that 
they should be Patricians, but at a later period it was 
considered sufficient that they were free born. The 
Plebeian offices (the Tribuneship of the people, and the 
Plebeian iEdileship) could not be held by Patricians. 
If a Patrician desired to fill one of these offices, it was 
necessary for him to be admitted by adoption into a 
Plebeian family, as in the case of Clodius. The offices 
were sought for and held in the following order: 
QucBStor, Tribunus or jEdilis, PrcBtor, Consul, Cen- 
sor, Originally it- was a necessary qualification for 
office, that the candidate should have served ten years 
in the army ; afterwards a certain age was required, 
which was fixed by the lex Yillia annalis (b. c. 180) 
at twenty-seven (or thirty-one) for the Quaestorship, 
thirty-seven for the -^dileship, forty for the Praetor^ 
ship, and forty-three for the Consulship {consul suo 
anno, i. e. elected as soon as he was eligible). 100. 
All candidates for offices (candidati, so called from 
their toga Candida) were required to give in their 
names (nomen profiteri) to the magistrates who pre- 
sided in the coinitia, in order that their qualifications 
might be examined, and at the same time they endeav- 
ored to secure votes by recommending themselves to 
the people (amhire, ambitio, ambitus, prensare). In 
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the arly times the magistrates generally entered an 
theii office {inire magistratum) on the first of January^ 
with the exception of the Tribunes of the People^ "wbo 
commenced their duties in December. Between the 
election and their entrance on office, they were termed 
designatL At their investment the auspices were 
held, and an oath administered {jurare in leges), lOK 
No one could hold two of the higher offices at oitce^ 
nor be re-appointed to the same within ten years. 
Some of these regulations were relaxed on special 
occasions {legibus solvi). Thus Scipio Africanus 
minor was chosen Consul the first time in his thirty- 
seventh year (b. c. 147), on account of the Carthaginian 
war, and the second time, without being a candidate 
for the office (b. c. 134) on account of the Mumantian 
war. C. Gracchus was chosen a second time Tribune 
of the People without canvassing (b. c. 132), and Ma- 
rius, the second time Consul (b. c. 104) during hia 
absence on account of the Cimwian war. 

§ 14. Of their authority and its limits. 

102. The general term for magisterial authority is 
votestas (e. g. Tribunus Militum consulari potestate ; 
tribunicia potestas). The power of the Roman magisk 
trates within their own jurisdiction was very consider- 
able. They had the right of publishing edicts eacli 
within the province of his own office, of tddng the 
auspices (with the exception of the Proconsuls and 
Propraetors), and of holding condones. As a general 
rule Comitia and meetings of the Senate could only be 
held by the higher magistrates ; the Censor, however, 
could not call the Senate together, and his officia 
intercourse with the people was confined to the public 
meetings. Of the inferior magistrates, only the Tri- 
bunes, on account of their peculiar position in the 
state, had the right of assembling the Senate. The 
magistrates had also the power of enforcing their 
authority by the infliction of fines (mulctam dicet^). 
103. The higher officers enjoyed the vocatio, that is, 
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the right of summoning any absent person before them 
by virtue of their office ; and the inferior ones, such 
OS the Tribunes, possessed the prehensio, that is, the 
right of arresting any one who was present. A magis^ 
trate could not be cited before a tribunal during the 
continuance of his office ;^ but in very strong cases, 
such as that of Lentulus in Catiline's conspiracy, he 
was compelled to abdicate previously to his trial. As 
a general rule, however, he was irremovable, but might 
voluntarily retire from office if the auspices had not 
been correctly taken (abdicare se magistratu). The 
highest official authority, which belonged la the Con* 
suls and Praetors, was called imperium, a term origi- 
nally expressive of a military command, but afterwards 
used for the right agendi cum populo, and of compel- 
ling obedience. ] 04. The , imperium was committed 
to the magistrates by a lex curiata, but could not be 
exercised by the pro-magistrates at Rome. Thus if a 
pro-magistrate who enjoyed the imperium in one of 
the provinces desired to have a triumph at Rome, it 
was req^isite that the imperium, strictly so called, 
should be conferred on him for that day by a plebisd- 
turn. Security against malversation in office- was 
afforded by the pravQcatio to the peo{de ;^ by the in^ 
tereessio, either of a Tribune of the People, or of a 
magistrate of equal or siq)eripr rank, and by the re^ 
sponsibility to which the magistrates were subject 
after the expiration of their term of office. The in* 
signia of the higher magistrates were the toga prcB- 
^exto (329), sella curulis^ and lictors vfiih fasces (130) 

' '* The propoeitioD, thus generally stated^ is at least very doubtful. 
Compare amongst others Drumann, Hist, of Rome, I. p. 63." — Osen- 
hMLggen, 

* The $nrovocatio existed in the time of the Kings, but was subse- 
quently confirmed by a lex Valeria (b. c. 509), and two more recent 
lege9 ValeruB (b. c. 449 and 300). Under this head may be classed the 
Poreian and other laws, by which corporal punishment was abdished* 
and bani^iment substituted for death, and a lex Sempronia introduced by 
Gracchus, which enacted that no judgment should fall on a Roman 
citizen's caput, injussu popvli, 

* The Sella eurulis was the chair of state, resembling a camp-stool, 
^t with legs of a double curvature. It was inlaid with ivory (hence 
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before those who had the imperium. The ex-magis- 
trates {censorii, consulares, prcBtorii, tBdilitii, quces^ 
iorii) enjoyed a rank corresponding to that of the 
offices which they had filled. 

§15. Consuls, Decemviri, Military Tribunes unth 

consular authority. 

105. The original name of the Consuls seems to 
have been Prcstores, They were the highest office in 
the state, and exercised authority over all other magis- 
trates, except the Tribunes. From them the year was 
named. They took the lead in the deliberations of the 
Senate and the popular assemblies, carried their de- 
crees into effect, and transacted the most important 
occasional business, but afler the introduction of the 
Preetorship had little to do with the ordinary adminis- 
tration of justice. In time of war they levied the 
army, and partly chose the Tribunes, Centurions, and 
as many legati as had been voted by the Senate. If 
there were only one war, the command was generally 
divided. In the event of there being more than one, 
the apportionment took place either by lot (sortiiio), 
or by verbal agreement (comparatio). If necessary 
on account of the war, their term of holding the impe- 
rium was extended (prorogabatur), 106. In the latter 
days of the Republic they commanded the army, not 
in their year of Consulship, but in the following year as 
Proconsuls. If a Consul died during his year of office, 
another was chosen in his place {subrogatus, suffectus). 
The distinctive mark of the consular dignity was 
twelve lictors with fasces (130), who preceded each 
Consul in turn for a month (the other being preceded 
only by an accensus : but in the campy each Consu 
had the fasces).* In the time of the Emperors, the 

ebur curule) ; its name is derived from its being fitted to be carried in a 
carriage (curru«), when it was folded up. The derivation from curni 
is less probable, as curulis is the regular adjective fix)m cumu * e. g. 
equi curtdeg (in the Circensian games), curules triutnphi, &c. 

* The meaning of Consul Major is uncertain : (1) either the Consul 
who was elected by the greater number of votes : or (2) the elder : oi 
(3) the Consul who had the fasces (but this would make the term belong 
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Ccffisulship lost its importance ; several were chosen 
every year, who continued only a few months in office 
(ordinarii — suffecti). After the partition of the em- 
pire, the Consuls were not doubled, but were chosen 
sometimes in the East, sometimes in the West, and 
now and then one in each. The last occasion on 
which a private individual filled the office was in the 
year a. d. 541. 107. The succession of Consuls was 
twice interrupted for a time. In the first instance by 
the Decemviri who were chosen in b. c. 451, for the 
purpose of framing a legal code, the other offices and 
the provocatio (104) being meanwhile suspended. 
This office was filled in the first year by Patricians, 
in the second year half of them were Plebeians. The 
second interruption was caused by the disputes which 
arose ia consequence of the Canuleian project of law 
(b. c. 445) respecting the admission of Plebeians to 
the Consulship. It was agreed on this occasion that 
Tribuni Militum consulari potestate should be created, 
and that Plebeians, as well as Patricians, should be 
eligible to the office. This form continued, with the 
occasional revival of the Consulship, until the passing 
of a law proposed by Licinius Tb. c. 367), which pro- 
vided that one of the Consuls should be chosen from 
the Plebeians. The number of these Tribunes was at 
first three or four, and subsequently six.* 

§ 16. PrcBtors. 

108. The Prsetorship must be viewed as a branch 
of the Consulship, which in the course of time, when 
business increased, was separated from that office. 
This happened in the year b. c. 367, and is generally 
represented by historians in the light of an indemnifi- 
cation to the Patricians for being compelled to share 

alternately to both). Gellius says that by the lex Julia the title was 
conferred npon the one who had the most children, including those whc 
had fallen in war. Niebuhr thinks it belonged originally to him who was 
chosen from the tribe of highest rank, the Samnes. 

* In Liv. 5. 1. eight are mentioned, an account which can hardly be 
eorrect. 
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the Consulship with the Plebeians. How closely this 
magistracy resembled the Consulship may be inferred 
from the fact, that the Praetors were the deputies of 
the Consuls in the Senate and the Assemblies of the 
people, and that they sometimes even took the lead in 
questions relating to war, and commanded the armies 
of the state ; and also from the circumstance that the 
office in the earlier times was often filled hy CoTim- 
lares, 109. The especial {»'oyince of the Praetor was 
the administration of justice. At his entrance on the 
office, he published an edict in which the rules of law 
by which he intended to be euided were set forth, and 
older edicts altered or modified as occasion required. 
Arrangements were also made by him fox the admini^ 
tration of justice, and judges or jurors chosen (judkes 
dare). It is worth observing, nevertheless, that in 
appointing to this office, no regard was had to the 
legal knowledge of the candidate, who was obliged, if 
he did not possess it, to obtain the assistance of regu- 
larly educated jurists. The Praetor had also the man- 
agement of the costly ludi Apollonares, In the yesu* 
B. c. 242 the office was divided, the PnBtor urbanus 
being charged with the settl^nent of disputes between 
citizens, and the Prator peregrinus with those which 
occurred between foreigners, or foreigners and citizens. 
By the edicts of the former the jus civile, and by those 
of the latter the jus gentium was enlarged.* Some- 
times, however, tne duties of both offices were dis- 
charged by the Prator urbanus, when the services of 
the peregrinus were required in the camp. 110. 
When Sicily and Sardinia were added to the list of 
Roman provinces, the number of Praetors was raised 
to four, and after the conquest of Spain to six, for the 
especial administration of the provinces. But as in 
the meantime the qucestiones perpetuce had been intro- 
duced (b. c. 144), which were committed to the four 
Praetors, they generally remained at Rome, and admin- 
istered the provinces as Propraetors.^ At a later period 

• " A very doubtful assertion.*'— *OMn&rll^|^eM. 

' Frcm the time of Sulla to that of Caisar, on account of the nmnbei 
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their number was raised to sixteen. Under the Em- 
perors this office also lost its importance, its duties 
being restricted for the most part to the management 
of the public games. The Praetors had lictors with 
fasces (130), in the city two, and in the provinces six 

§ 17. Censors, 

111. By the constitution of Servius TuUius, the 
supreme magistrate was required to hold, every five 
years, a muster of the citizens for the purposes of taxa- 
tion and conscription {censum agere). In the days of 
the Republic this duty was discharged by the Consuls ; 
but in the year b. c. 443 an especial magistracy, origi- 
nally patrician, was created, viz., that of the two Cen- 
sors, who continued in office at first five years, and 
subsequently a year and a half. The census, however, 
on account of religious scruples or other circumstances 
was not always held within the time appointed by law. 
The Censor had no concern either with the adminis- 
tration of justice or the affairs of war, and consequently 
possessed no imperinm, and with the exception of the 
registration, had no right to deal officially either with 
the people {agere cum popuh) or with the Senate ; still 
the office continued to be one of great influence and 
importance (Li vy 4. 8.), and as requiring public confi- 
dence and respect, was latterly filled exclusively by 
Consulares and could only be held once.® 112. The 
quinquennial census was held according to a form pre- 
viously settled by the Censors in the villa pnblica on 
the campus Martins. Each citizen was required, on 
pain of being punished as an incenstis, to insert his 
name in one of the lists, which were arranged tributim. 
He was obliged to deliver in on oath a statement of his 
own name and that of his father, his age, landed 
property, and the rest of his res mancipi (145) but not 

of ^tuutumes, special judges (judicee qtuBstionis) were appointed, who 
^eru not magistrates. Mady. de Ascon. Fed. p. 121. 
. * We have only a single instance of ft penion's being elected a second 
•>»»« to the Censorship. 

12 _ 
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of his ready money, or his property in the agerpnbU 
cus or in the provinces. No debts were taken into the 
account. A tax was then imposed proportionate to the 
property, and sometimes an extraordinary impost might 
be laid on unmarried persons, and increased ia propor- 
tion to the expenditure.* 113. To these duties of the 
Censor was added the censura morum, or guardianship 
of public morals, with the right of inflicting the penalty 
of ignominy (not pcBna, but nota, animadversio, igna- 
minia), generally on those who were guilty of impiety 
towards their family, perjury, a disorderly course of 
life, faithlessness towards clients, extravagance, refusal 
to serve in the army, and such like ottences. The 
penalties were, expulsion from the Senate (senatu 
movire),^ or from the equestrian order (equum adimere; 
vende equum) ; the punishment expressed by the term 
tribu moveri, which means either removal into an infe- 
rior tribus (that is, into one of the city tribes), or was 
equivalent to in CcBritum tabulas referri,^ i. e. to being 
reduced to the condition of a civis sine suffragio ; and 
lastly €Brarium facere, which probably means a discre- 
tionary increase of the offender's property tax. 114. 
In the earlier times all citizens were personally enrolled 
at Rome ; but when all the Italians were admitted to 
the privileges of citizenship, the provincial lists were 
forwarded from the country to Rome. Either of the 
Censors might reverse the judgments of the other, and 
the Censors of the following lustrum^ might remove the 
ignominia inflicted by their predecessors. If one of 
them died, his colleague was obliged to resign his ofHce. 
115. An especial branch of the Censor's duty was the 
care of the public buildings and places of recreation, 
and the farming out of the public revenues, and 

5 This part of the Censor's duty ceased of course with the removal 
of the property tax b. c. 167. 

' In the year b. c. 70, sixty-four members were expelled the Senate. 

* After the Gallic war a hoapitium was concluded with the inhabitants 
of CsBre in Etruria, who were afterwards made eivee tine tufi-agio. 

' Lustrum = spatium quinquennale ; it was properly the name of 
the great national purification solemnized every five years, at the closing 
of the census. 
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making contracts subject to the authority of tiie Sen- 
ate. For taking these contracts and providing the 
necessary security, large companies were formed con- 
sisting of the richest citizens, especially the Knights 
(publicani). After the year b, c. 50, no mor6 Censors 
were chosen fcy the people, nor was any census held. 
During the imperial reigns the office was sometimes 
discharged by the Emperors themselves, but neverthe- 
less fell gradually into disuse. 

' §18. Curule and Plebeian JEdiles, 

116. Contemporaneously with the Tribunes of the 
People two Plebeian iEdiles were alao created to act 
as managers of the plebeian religious festivals, and as 
assistants of the Tribunes. At a later period, wjien 
the Licinian law was passed (b. c. 367), two Curule 
iEdileships were added, which from the beginning seem 
to have been held alternately by Patricians and Ple- 
beians. The duties of the iSdiies were the manage- 
ment of the public games, superintendence of public 
buiklings, squares^ water-courses, streets, and roads,^ 
administration of the police^ and puQishme^t of certain 
offences against its rules. They were also charged 
vdth the duty of securing a sufficient supply of grain'' 
and other wholesome provisions^ and of inspecting and 
settling weights and measures. 117. The difference 
between the Plebeian and Curule iEdiles was unim- 
portant ; it would seem, however, that the latter, who 
were permitted to bear the same insignia as the higher 
magistrates (104) were charged with the management 
of the ludi niagni maximi or Romani (290), and 
Megalesii (289), From the time of the first Punic 
war these games were celebrated principally at, the 
expense of the iEdiles themselves, and towards the 
end of the Republic, enormous sums were expended as 
a means of recommending them to higher offices. 

* What relation they bore in this particular to the Censorship 13 not 
distinctly known. 

* In extraordinary cases a PrtBfcctud annona was chosen. 
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CJaesar added iwo JEdiles Cereaks, We hear nothing 
of this office after the third century 

§ 19. QtccBSiors, 

118. The origin of this office is unknown. It is 
supposed by some to have been established in the time 
of the Kings. Thus much we know, that the Quaes- 
tors were chosen at first by the Consuls, but after the 
year b. c. 447 by the people, and that the office origi- 
nally was patrician, and filled by two persons, to whom 
two others were subsequently added. These last 
accompanied the Consuls in their campaigns. After 
the complete subjugation of Italy (since b. c. 265), four 
new officers were added for Italy. Sulla increased the 
number to twenty. 119. The .city Quaestors kept the 
accounts of the exchequer (cerarium), and mantiged its 
receipts and expenditure under the direction of the 
Senate ; they also received foreign ambassadors, and 
had charge of the standards and archives of the state^ 
which were kept in the CBrarium, The provincial 
Quaestors managed the financial affairs of the provinces, 
provided for the transmission of coin to Rome, kept 
the accounts of the war department, and were intrusted 
with the custody and sale of the booty. Latterly their 
provinces were assigned to them by lot. The Quaes- 
torship was the first step to the higher offices of state, 
and gave its holder the right of attending the meetings 
of the Senate, the vacancies of which were latterly in 
a great measure filled up from the Quaestors. The 
office continued with many alterations through the 
imperial reigns ; but the city Quaestorship was reduced 
to insignificance by losing the management of the 
(srarium. 120. Under the Quaestors, in ancfent times, 
were the Trihuni cerarii, who were charged with the 
payment of the soldiers. They seem to have been 
private citizens, with a fixed and not inconsiderable 
census, who were intrusted with the collecting and dis- 
bursing, or perhaps only with disbursing the pay of the 
soldiers. This office had disappeared in Cato's time. 
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and the name, which was afterwards revived, was used 
in a different sense. 



§ 20. Tribunes of the People, 

121. When the people, excluded from public em- 
ployments and overwhelmed with debt, rose against 
the Patricians in the year b. c. 494,* a compromise was 
eflected by the establishment of an office called the 
Tribuneship of the People, which was pronounced 
sacrosanctus (i. e. the person of the holder was declared 
inviolable) by a lex sacrataJ The number of the Tri- 
bunes was at first two or five, but after the year b. c. 
457, it was raised to ten; all of whom, by-a later 
enactment, must -be chosen from the people, no right 
of co-optation, being reserved to the Tribunes them- 
selves. They were not strictly speaking magistrates, 
nor had they any especial office in the government, but 
were simply bound to protect the Plebeians by their 
intercessio against the encroachments of the Patricians. 
122. They soon, however, arrogated to themselves the 
right of summoning the Patricians before the tribunal 
of the people, and by degrees assumed the initiative in 
the proposal of laws at the Comitia tributa. When 
the distinction between Patricians and Plebeians lost 
its political importance, the object of the intercessio 
was to oppose those encroachments on the rights of 
the people, which were attempted by the government 
through decrees of the Senate, or exhibited in the con- 
duct of public officers; and this intercessio was some- 
times enforced by confiscation or arrest. They had 

* This was the first secession. The second took place in the yeai 
B. c. 449, in consequence of the dissatisfaction caused by the govemmenl 
of the Decemviri ; the third iji the year b. c. 286, on account of the op» 
pressed condition of the people. 

' Leges 8acrat(B were certain laws which provided that those who 
transgressed them should be sacri. They were especially such as were 
enacted to secure the sanctity of the people's rights, e. g. the provision 
that the Tribunes of the People should be Plebeians, or that proceedings 
alTecting the caput of a Roman citizen should only take place in the 
Comitia eenturiata. 
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the right of attendiog the meetings of the Senate, zm4 
of calling it together. One Tribune could nullily the 
decisions of the rest by his intercessio,^ a right which 
often afforded to the opposite party the means of ren- 
dering the intercessio of the Tribunes inoperative. 
123. Tiberius Gracchus, however, ventured to propose 
to the people the deposition of a protesting Tribune. 
Their authority extended only \000 passus beyond the 
boundaries of the city, nor could they be absent froai 
Rome one whole day. No Patrician, nor any citizen 
whose father was still alive and had filled a Curule 
office, was eligible to this dignity. With the decline of 
public morals abuses in the intercessio often occurred, 
e. g. in the case of Baebius in the Jugurthine war. 
(Sallust. Jugurth. cap. 34.) Sulla deprived the Tri- 
bunate of its most important privilege, the initiative in 
proposing laws, and only left it the avxilii latio ; but 
these restrictions only continued to the Consulate of 
Pompey and Crassus (b. c. 70). Augustus received 
ihe Tribunicia potestas, with which succeeding Em- 
perors were also invested. The Tribunate was re- 
tained, but without the possession of any influence or 
authority. 

§ 21. Inferior Officers, 

124. Among these we may reckon the Triumviri 
capitales, who were charged with the execution of 
police ordinances, the discovery of oflTenders, arrests, 
the superintendence of prisons aiid executions, and thia 
punishment of slaves and inferior persons ; the Trinni^ 
viri monetales (or iii Yiri A.KAF¥.:=r^ auroy ^rgento^ 
€Bri Jlando feriundo), who superintended the coinage, 
which generally took place at Kome ; four Curatores 
tiarum, two for Rome, and two for the immediate 
neighbourhood. These were charged with the con- 
struction of roads : but the maintenance of the great 
public highways was let by contract to persons ap- 
pointed by the Censors. The Decemmri litibusjudi- 

' Thi« docs not seem to have been originally the case. 
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candis. All these officers were called collectively the 
Vigintiviri. Lastly, the Triumviri nocturni, or super- 
intendents of the precautions against fire. 

§22. Extraordinary Magistrates, Dictator, Interrex, 

Praefectus urbi. 

125. The extraordinary magistrates were those 
who, under peculiar circumstances, undertook the 
functions of the others. A Dictator, or Magister 
Populi, appears to have been chosen, for the first time, 
in the year b. c. 501, in the occasion of a dangerous 
Latin vwir, and subsequently was often elected {dicta- 
torem dicere) during foreign wars or intestine disturb- 
ances, and sometimes even for less weighty reasons, 
e. g, for the holding of Comitia, conducting the public 
games, and, after the battle of Cannse, for the purpose 
of choosing senators. Originally they were elected at 
the Comitia curiata, on the recommendation of the 
Senate ; and after the auspices had been taken, the 
newly-elected magistrate was invested with the impe- 
rium : at a later period, the Dictator seems to have 
been chosen by the Senate or the Consuls. 126. He 
received, or chose for himself as an assistant, a Magis- 
ter equitum (Mag, equ. dicere, cooptare), with the rank 
of Praetor. Originally, the Dictator possessed full 
kingly power, without appeal (provocatio), and, there- 
fore, had twenty-four lictores, with the fasces cum 
securibus ; all other offices were suspended, with the 
exception of the Tribunate. The Dictatorship, how- 
ever, lasted only six months, and in most cases was 
kid down at the end of a much shorter period, as soon 
as the affairs, on account of which it was assumed, 
were completely settled. The office was, at first, 
patrician; but, subsequently, was held also by Ple- 
beians. At a later period, its power was circum- 
scribed; the Tribunes might resist the abuse of the 
dictatorial power, and some of the higher magistrates 
were also allowed to continue in office under the Die- 
tatorship. . At the end of the Republican period, Sulla 
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and Caesar were invested with a perpetual Dictatorship 
127. On the death of a King, according to Livy, the 
Senators formed Decurue, each of which had its Presi 
dent ; the ten were charged with the government, bul 
only one had the insignia of office. The supremacy 
of each Decuria lasted, however, only five days ; and, 
m this manner, the interregnum was continued until 
a new election. In the time of the Republic this 
practice was revived, when it accidentally happened 
that no magistrate was present to hold the Comitia ; 
for instance, in the year b. c. 444, when the three first 
Tnbuni Militum consulari potestate were compelled to 
lay down their offices because the auspices had not 
been correctly taken. The Interrex was chosen from 
the Patricians {interrigem creare, prodere), and this 
office always it^mained patrician. After a long inter- 
val we again find Interrdges towards the end of the 
Republic. 128. We have already mentioned the PrtB- 
fectus urbi, or Gustos urbis, a Viceroy appointed to 
act during the absence of the King. Such an officer 
was retained in the time of the Republic as representa- 
tive of the Consul, when he was absent at the feruB 
LatincB (288). This, however, was merely the ob- 
servance of an old custom ; the official duties of the 
Consul being discharged, strictly speaking, by the 
Praetor. Augustus introduced a police magistracy 
under this name, which, by. degrees, under the Em- 
perors, became an office of importance. 

§ 23. Inferior Officers, 

129. A number of inferior officers were placed at 
the disposal of the magistrates for the transaction of 
the less important business. The most considerable 
among these were the Scribce, who formed a corpo- 
ration (ordo) which was divided into Decurics, and 
paid by the state. The places in this corporation 
were saleable. At first they were not much esteemed, 
being generally libertini, but afterwards the office 
became one of importance ; and on account of their 
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experience and knowledge of business, the Scribes 
often acquired considerable influence over the less ex- 
perienced magistrates. They were distributed among 
the magistrates by lot (ScribcB, Consulares, Prcetorii, 
&c.). 130. An inferior order of public servants were 
the PrceconeSy or Heralds ; the Lictors, who preceded 
the higher magistrates (with the exception of the Cen- 
sor and CuruTe iEdiles), to indicate their office and 
execute their commands.* Apparitores, Accensi (Ser- 
jeants), Viatores (Messengers). The magistrates had 
also servi publici to wait on them. 

§ 24. Commissioners appointed for special purposes. 

131. Among the extraordinary commissioners ap- 
pointed for the temporary management of particular 
affairs (Curatores), we find the Prafecti annonce,* 
who were appointed in the olden time to regulate the 
supply of grain in seasons of scarcity ; e. g. L. Minu- 
cius, in the year b. c. 440. There were also Trium- 
viri, Quatuorviri, Decemviri coloniis deducendis or 
agns dividendis, Duumviri cedibus dedicandis, and 
many similar jofiices. 



ADMINISTRATION OF THE STATE. 

A. The Laws and their administration. 
§ 1. Classification of the Laws. 

132. The' Roman jurists make a distinction bcr 
tween jus publicum, i. e. the regulations observed in 
the Roman state for the maintenance of the constitu- 

• They bore the fasces, or bundle of rods tied up with an axe {secu- 
^s), before the Consuls in the camp : but in the city, by a law of P. 
VaUriuB Publicola, only one Consul had the fasces, and neither of them 
ihe secures. In the camp the Praetor had six Lictors, with the faeces 
and secures. See Diet. Antiq. s. v. fasces. 

* The office of Prafectus annonm was revived in the person of Pom- 
pcy, and was re-established as a standing employment in the time of the 
Emperors. 
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lion, and the administration of public affairs, and the 
jus privatum. To the latter belongs the^'i** ch^, or 
rights peculiar to the Romans, and the jus gentitan, or 
code by which all the nations known to the Roman? 
were bound. 

§ 2. Origin of the Legal Codes. 

133. The jus civile owes its origin to customs 
which, at a very early period, were sanctioned by 
fixed laws, among which the most ancient were those 
named the leges regice,^ The groundwork of all suc- 
ceeding legislation was the decemviral code (b. c. 451 
-450), which was augmented by the addition of stat- 
utes, leges centuriatcB, as well as leges tribunicice, after 
the plebiscUa ^resolutions of the popular assembly) had 
acquired the force of laws. These laws were drawn 
up by the magistrates, and approved by the people.' 
The edicts of magistrates, especially of the Praetors, 
were thus an important element in the legal code, and 
composed what was called the jus honorarium. The 
PrcBtor urbanus, for instance, when he entered on his 
office, published the regulations which he intended 
to adopt during his administration. 134. This edict, 
it is true, only continued in force for his year of office ; 
but the more important provisions were copied from 
one edict into another, and after the time of Cicero, 
the whole might be considered as a settled code, which 
was never much altered in any essential particular. 
We must not, therefore, look on the edicts as merely 
capricious regulations, but rather as ordinances by 
which the more ancient provisions, which had become 
obsolete, were repealed, and new rules introduced 
with a regard to the rights of custom or of justice. 
Through these edicts the jus civile was developed in 
the same manner as the jus gentium through the edicts 

* We find some fragments of these, as well as of the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, in ancient writers. 

• It has been disputed, whether the decrees of the Senate were aba 
a source juris civilis ; bnt it hardly seems probable that they could have 
had. 
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of the Prcetor peregrinus and the provincial authori* 
lies.* The development of the common law, or law 
of custom, was also promoted by judicial decisions 
{res judicat€B)f and the responsa of well-known lawyers, 
who became important personages in the time of the 
Emperors, when respondents were publicly appointed. 

§ 3. Same subject continued — Under the Emperors, 

135. From the time of Augustus, the decrees of the 
Senate, and, at a subsequent period, the imperial ordi* 
nances {constitutiones principum) had the force of 
law. The edicts of the Praetors were gradually 
brought to a close, but the writings of Jurists became 
more voluminous. At a later period many collections 
of royal ordinances were made, such as the codex 
Theodosianus, a work compiled under the sanction 
of the Emperor Theodosius II. ; together with its 
Appendix, Novellce, 136. Under Justinian there ap- 
peared a celebrated collection of laws, which was 
divided into three parts : — (1) The Codex, an assem- 
blage of constitutions, especially those which related 
to the rights of private persons. (2) The Digestce, or 
Pandectce, a selection from the writings of the most 
renowned interpreters of the law. (3) The Institu- 
tiones, a short system of jurisprudence. To these 
were subsequently added the Codex Repetitce PrceUc 
tionis, a revision of the Codex (whicli was thereby 
repealed O.), and the Novellce, an appendix contain- 
ing later ordinances. Almost contemporaneously with 
Justinian there appeared collections of laws also in the 
Western Empire. 

§ 4. Judicia publica and privata. 

137. The administration of justice extended partly 
lo causfB publiC'iB, and partly to causes privatce. Tlie 
causce puhlicce had reference to the whole state ; the 
privates, to the rights of individuals or private offences, 

< Very doubtful. O. 
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Buch as theft ; hence the divisions of trials into publico 
and privaia judicia. In both cases it is a peculiarity 
of Roman law, that the investigation of facts and tlie 
application of the law to the' case were not, as they 
are with us, the business of the same person, the 
Judge ; but, in the time of the Republic were strictly 
separated : the legal question being examined and de- 
cided by a magistrate, the question of fact by judices 
{judges or jurors)^ who were no magistrates, but pri- 
vate individuals. The proceeding before the magis^ 
trates is styled jus^ that before X\ie judices^ judicium. 
It was not essential that either the magistrate who 
decided the law of the case, or the judges who pro- 
nounced in the question of fact, should be lawyers 5 
but m doubtful cases they were required to avail them- 
selves of legal advice.* 

§ 5. Magistrates, 

138. The administration of justice was at first in 
the hands of the Consuls, but, at a later period, in 
those of the Praetors. The Praetor settled the general 
mode of proceeding by his Edict, and chose judges or 
jurors for the trial of individual causes. After the 
preliminary proceedings {in jure), he gave them in- 
structions with respect to the factum^ on which he left 
them to decide. It was the Praetor's duty to provide 
that their sentence, when pronounced, should be car- 
ried into effect. The collective name for the exercise 
of the Praetor's judicial functions was jurisdiction and 
it was indicated by the words no {judices), nico {ju^), 
ADDico {judicatum). He presided in the judicial 
Comitia. The Prcetor urhanus was occupied in the 
settlement of lawsuits between citizens and foreigners, 
or between one foreigner with another. 139. The 

• We must, however, remember that legal knowledge, in the time oi 
the Republic, was more widely difTused than in our day. The laws of 
the Twelve Tables were often, in the olden time, learnt by heart hf 
schoolboys. The publicity of judicial proceedings contributed also tc tlM 
dissemination of this knowledge. 
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Other Praetors were charged with the administration 
of criminal justice, after the introduction of the qu€BS' 
tiones perpetu<B (182). In the municipal towns and 
colonies justice was administered in a similar manner 
by a local magistracy. In the provinces the jurisdic- 
tion was exercised by the Governor, in accordance 
with a provincial edict, and agreeably to the peculiar 
circumstances of the province. In the days of the 
Empire the chief magistrate was the Emperor himself, 
and under him were the Senate, the Prcefectus urbi, 
and othter magistrates. The difference between jus 
and judicium (137) ceased after the reign of Diocletian, 
when the magistrate himself was the judge (both of the 
law and of the fact), 

§ 6. Judices, 

140. The investigation of the factum, and the judi- 
cial decision consequent on such mvestigation, belong- 
ed to private judges, or rather jurymen, who were 
chosen by the Praetor according to fixed rules, and 
divided into Decurice (Judices selecti ; in certain cases 
called Arhitri and Recuperatores),^ By these judges, 
public as well as private questions were decided. At 
first they were Senators; but from the time of C. 
Gracchus, the office was held by Knights. At a later 
period, many attempts were made to restore the judi- 
cia to the Senate, but this was not effected until the 
time of Sulla. Under the Consulate of Pompey and 
Crassus (b. c. 70), they were divided among the Sena- 
tors, Knights, and Trihunii cerariij but were taken 
a^ay from the Tribuni cerarii by Caesar. In the 
municipal towns and provinces the judicial functions 
Were also discharged by citizens selected for that 

^ See note on this chapter in the Questions upon it. 

"^ These were persons chosen from the class of Plebeians, with a 
qualification of 200,000 H.S. Their name is borrowed from the old 
Tribuni <erant, who, whilst their office, which had long been discon- 
tinued, remained, acted as assistants to the Quaestors ; and, as persons 
intrusted with considerable sums of money, were necessarily required to 
bp. of proved solvency. 
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office. 141. Besides the court of the Praetor we read 
also of a centumviral court, M'hich, undoubtedly, was a 
very ancient tribunal for the settlement of civil ques* 
tions, especially those which affected the rights of 
property and inheritance. We are not> however, 
accurately acquainted with the extent of its jurisdic- 
tion. The number of the judges was properly one 
hundred and five; three for each of the thirty-five 
tribtis. We find them still existing in the days of the 
Empire. Mention is also made of a Decemviral court 
(Decemviri litibus judicandis), concerning- which very 
little is known. 



§ 7. Counsel — Advocati. 

142. The counsel {Patroni, Oratores) were not 
necessarily accomplished jurists any more than the 
other legal officers. After the passing of the lex Cin^ 
cia de donis et muneribus (b. c. 204), they were not 
allowed to receive money or presents : at a later 
period, however, the salarium became general. An- 
other class of counsel were the Advocati, friends of 
the contending parties, who attended for the purpose 
of displaying their sympathy, and assisting the litigants 
with their advice. 

§ 8. Jurists, 

143. The Jurists (Jurisconsulti, prudentes) were 
all of them originally Patricians, as being the only class 
acquainted with the fasti and actiones, or ancient forms 
of process. They directed the Prcetor as well as the 
Judices, gave the litigants advice and rules for tlieir 
conduct (respondire de jure, cav€re), and compiled 
documents (scribere). Their answers had often an 
mdirect influence even on legislation ; and this influ- 
ence increased considerably in the days of the Empire. 
In the reign of Augustus there arose tv/o schools of 
Jurists, differing from one another in th( ir interpreta- 
tion of the Icivv. One of the most renowned Jurists 
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was Gaius, who flourished in the reign of Antoninus. 
Many important fragments of his works have been 
discovered by Niebuhr. 



Private Rights. 

§ 9. Qualification. 

144. The chief qualification for the enjoyment of 
civil rights was the being a free Roman citizen, none 
other having the connubium and commercium. Thus 
slaves and those who had undergone a capitis demi- 
nutio, maxima and media, were excluded from a parti- 
cipation in these privileges. By the same rule, for- 
eigners were at first devoid of rights. By degrees, 
however, the severity of these regulations was relaxed, 
especially by the edict of the Prcetor, and more Hberal 
forms were introduced. Another qualification for the 
full exercise of civil rights, was independence of the 
severe Roman domestic discipline (patria potestas), or 
being sui juris. No citizen could engage in any legal 
process until he had attained a certain age ; but latter- 
ly, regulations were also adopted for the benefit of 
minors, subject to such restrictions as were necessarj 
for their protection. 
*■ 

§ 10. Classification of Private Rights — Rights of 

Things, 

145. Private rights are divided by Jurists into 
rights of things, rights of obligation, family rights, and 
rights of inheritance. In speaking of the rights of 
things they distinguish between occupation {possession 
or the usufinict and right of employment, e. g. of the 
ager puhlicus) and actual proprietorship or ownership 
(dominium),^ This dominium was either the strict 
Quiritarian right of property {ex jure Quiritium), or 
that natural right which even peregrini might possess. 

** This e}ij>ression Avas not in use so early as ihc time of Cicero. 
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The strict right of ownership, with reference to ne» 
mancipi (i. e. certain possessions which in the olden 
time were considered of the greatest importance, such 
as Italian freeholds, slaves, fourfooted beasts, &c.),' 
could only be acquired by the observance of certain 
stringent forms. 146. The most important of these 
forms, all of which presuppose the person about to 
acquire the dominium to be an possession of the civitas, 
were : (1) mancipatio, i. e. a symbolical representation 
of a purchase in presence of five witnesses (who must 
be puberes (160 note), and a libripens,^ This form 
was used also in adoption and emancipation. A simi- 
lar legal process, by means of a symoolical weighing 
out of the purchase-money, was called nexus or nexum, 
which, however, is in some cases distinguished from 
mancipatio, (2) In jure cessio, i. e. renunciation in 
form of a process, by which the magistrate assigned 
(addicere) the property to the claimant.* (3) Usucapic 
or prescription (dominii adeptio per continuationem 
possessionis, Ulp.), by which natural possession might 
become Quiritarian. The period that established pre- 
scription for immoveable property was two years, for 
other property one year. The regulations respectinr* 
prescription were afterwards altered. 

§ 11. Rights of Obligation. Obligation by Contract 

147. Obligatio is such a relation between two 
persons as gives to the one a certain claim on the other, 
or entitles him to require the performance of certain 
offices. According to the Roman Jurists, all obligatory 
rights owe their origin either to contractus ox delictum^ 

• Things of which the ownership could not be so acquired, were nee 
mancipi, 

' So called quia libram {Bueam tenebat .- the paichaaer holdiiig the 
thing to be purchased, struck the scale with a brazen coin, asaerting that 
the thing was now hia, purchased ex jure Quiritium by that coin. 

• The three parties were the seller (in jure cedens), the purchaser 
{rindicane), the Praetor (addicena). 

• Many matters were thus the subject of civil proceedings, which 
with us would be tried in a criminal court, e. g theft and robbery. 
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By the old strict Roman law, contracts could be en- 
tered into only between citizens, and were confined to 
certain set forms. At a later period they were entered 
into also hy peregrini ex jure gentium, and the severity 
of the -ancient law of obligations was relaxed by the 
Edict of the Praetor. 148. The principal forms for 
contracts are : (1) nexus, i. e. a transaction in presence 
of witnesses per ces et libram ; and this symbolical 
borrowing had the force of an actual obligation, which 
was thereby established. By the laws of the Twelve 
Tables the condition of debtors who bound themselves 
by nexus^ was one of great hardship ; the insolvent 
debtor being liable to be put to death or sold as a slave, 
or, as was more commonly the practice, being compel- 
led to work out the debt in his creditor's household. 
In the year b. c. 326 a law was passed exempting the 
person of the debtor from imprisonment in chains. 
At a later period, however, we find that punishment 
again inflicted for debt. (2) Verbal contract (stipu- 
latio), which was entered into by means of a question 
from the creditor, and a corresponding answer on the 
part of the debtor (sponsio, responsio), (3) Written 
contracts, which must be in the Latin language, and 
have especial reference to the entry in the ledger codex 
(tabula!) accepti et expensi, which was kept by every 
Roman man of business, and was admitted as evidence 
of debt. 149. To impose such an obligation, is stylec 
nominafacere (scribere, perscribere), and consisted ir 
entering the debtor's name with the sum due among 
the disbursements. This entry could of course onlj 
take place with the acknowledgment and consent of 
the debtor : but we are ignorant of the form in which 
such consent was conveyed. -Favments were fre- 

* The difficulty of payment was greatly increased by the high rate of 
interest, and disturbances often arose in consequence. A certain rate was 
at first fixed by the Twelve Tables ; but although many subsequent laws 
were also enacted for the purpose of diminishing usurious interest, it still 
continued to be a fruitful source of discontent. In the provinces, espe- 
cially in later times, the evil reached an enormous height. An extraor- 
dinary measure for the diminution of debts was the tahultB nov<e in the 
time of Sulla. 



- ^*^s*^ 
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queHtly made through bankers (argentarii, mensariis^ 
trapezitce), in whose hands many persons deposited 
their property, and whose books were often admitted 
as evidence in legal proceedings. In the provinces 
obligations were incurred by syngrdpha, that is, by a 
covenant signed and se^ed by both creditov and 
debtor. 

§ 12. Obligation by delictum. 

150. Obligations ex delictis extended generally 
speaking to furtum, rapina, injuria, damnum injurik 
datum. {I) Purtum was styled manifestuniy wfh&n the 
thief was taken in the act. By the laws of the 
Twelve Tables such an offender might be put to death 
with impunity, if taken in the night, or even by day, 
if he resisted. In any case he might be handed ovei 
to the owner of the property, and kept in chains. By 
the preetorian law, fourfold restitution was enjoined in 
cases of furtum manifestum $ and twofold in those of 
furtum nee manifestum, (2) Injuria ,* by the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, the talio (the law of "aw eyefot 
an eye," &c.) must be enforced in cases of actual per- 
sonal injury, unless the disputes were settled by com- 
promise. For smaller offences of this description a 
pecuniary penalty was inflicted. By the praetorian 
law a higher fine was substituted for the talio, 151. 
(3) Damnum, or injury done to the property of another, 
was atoned for on certain terms fi£ed by the law* 
Predatory attempts on the property of others were 
viewed in the same light in the .early days of the Re- 
public ; but when such attacks became common in the 
Civil War, a penalty in quadruplum was imposed. 



§13. Family rights — Marriage, 

152. By the Roman laws, a marriage, to be convr 
pletely valid (matrimonium justum), presupposed con- 
nubium on both sides ; that is to say, originally equality 
of rank, and afterwards, by the Canuleian law (b* g 
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445)> the possession of full political privileges (civitas). 
Such a marriage was contracted either in a stricter oi 
in a looser form. The first of these consisted eitliei 
of (1) confarreatioy 1. e. a solemn sacrifice and several 
ceremonies in presence of the Pontifex maximus and 
Flamen dialis, followed by the conveyance of the bride 
to the bridegroom's house with various observances ; or 
(2) coemptio, i. e. an imaginary purchase (per ces ei 
Ubram), with certain settled forms ; or (3) usus, i. e. a 
full year's cohabitation. 153. By these forms th« bride 
was withdrawn from the control of her father or guar- 
dian, became in all respects a member of her husband's 
family, and was entirely subject to him (in manu esse, 
conventio in manum). By the looser form no such 
dependence was incurred, the wife still remaining sub- 
ject to her father or guardian, or at her own disposal. 
The more strict marriage, especially that by confarre- 
atlOy gradually became rarer than the oth^r form. 
Matrimonmm injustum. or mixed marriages between 
Romans and foreigners, were invalid in law, and neither 
secured the rights of citizenship to the children, nor 
invested the father with the patria potestas (157). 

§14. Same subject continued, 

154. Bigamy and marriages within the nearest de- 
grees of afiinity, for instaftce, between a brother and 
sidter, or ev^i between adopted or step brothers and 
sisters, were strictly prohibited. The marriage was 
usually preceded by a betrothal (sponsalia, sponsa, 
pacta), which.might be cancelled. When the marriage 
took place, it-was customary for the parents or nearest 
relations of the bride to give a dowry (dos), concerning 
which, in later times, legal provisions Wei*e made. 
The mari'iage might be annulled, either when one of 
the parties underwent a capitis deminutio maxima or 
media (for instance by imprisonment or exile), or by 
divorce (repudium, properly speaking on the part of the 
husband ; repudium renuntiare, nuntium remittere, di- 
vortium, discidium), 155. The marriages by confarrea- 
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liou (152) were dissolved by an act of diffarreation. 
In the older time divorces were very rare ; but latterly 
they became much more frequent ; and the marriages 
contracted under the less strict form were dissolved 
without any formality. The sanctity of man'iage was 
enforced by the Censors, who sometimes imposed 
heavier taxes on unmarried persons. In the reign of 
Augustus a law, called the lex Poppcea, was passed, 
with the view of restraining celibacy, which had 
become almost universal. 

§ 15. Tfie Parental Authority, Adoption, Arroga- 

tion, 

156. With a valid marriage was connected the 
patria potestas, which even in cases of adoption and 
arrogation, was very extended. Arrogation was used 
in the case of independent persons, and took place at 
the Comitia curiata in presence of the Pontifex mcuci- 
mus. By Adoption, dependent persons and minors 
were transferred to another guardian. It was con- 
cluded in presence of a magistrate by a threefold act 
of mancipation (146). We read also of adoption by 
will, or declaring a person heir of the testator on 
condition of his taking the same name. The father 
had the right of putting to death, scourging, selling, 
and disinheriting his adult children, and, under certain 
restrictions, of exposing new-born infants. 157. All 
property acquired by a son in patriA potestate belonged 
to the mther, who nevertheless was not obliged to dis- 
charge debts contracted by his children. Sometimes, 
however, the father granted to his son a private allo-w- 
ance (peculium), which he might resume at pleasure, 
or inherit in case of the son's death. The parental 
authority was forfeited by the father's or son's losing 
the freedom of the city ; by arrogation on the side of 
the father, or adoption on that of the son ; by the mar- 
riage of the daughter ; or lastly by emancipation, which 
was effected by a threefold act of mancipation (146) 
and manumission. 
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§ 16. Agnatio, Cognatio, Affinitas. 

158. In a legal point of view, a distinction was 
drawn between agnatio, cognatio, and affinitas. (1) 
Agnatio was that affinity which conferred a com- 
munity of civil rights on persons connected by blood 
in the male line, e. g. sons of the same father, or 
cousins whose fathers were brothers. The Agnates 
enjoyed the right of inheritance, and the tutsla, or 
guardianship of minors. (2) Cognatio was the general 
term for the natural relationship ; hence for such rela- 
tionship as it existed between peregrini, capite demi- 
nutiy and blood relations in the female line, e. g. between 
the mother's brother and sister's daughter. (3) Affini- 
tas was connexion by marriage. These two last had 
very little legal importance in ancient times, but were 
afterwards by the praetorian law pronounced valid 
grounds for a claim of inheritance or guardianship. 

§ 17. Gentilitas, 

159. By the term gentes in the most ancient times 
were understood those great alliances or clanships be- 
tween Roman Patricians, which were held together by 
nomen, sacra, inheritance, or other bonds of union. 
To such a gens the clientes were attached as subordi- 
nate members. The Patricians alone claimed the term 
gens, although similar alliances^robably existed among 
the Plebeians; and When at a later period marriages 
were contracted between patrician and plebeian fami- 
lies, doubtful questions would arise respecting the right 
of gentilitas, 

§ 18. Guardianship. 

160. The guardianship of minors,' or the adminis 
(ration of their property, was either settled by will, or 

^ Impuheres and minores must not be confounded. The age oCpuber- 
ias . . . when the tuUla ceased, ended, according to Justinian's Code, at 
fourteen for a male, twelve for a female. They were minores till tweniy- 
6vc. 
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fell to the nearest ag,naii (158), or, in default of any 
such, was fixed by the magistrate. The guardian who 
discharged his office unfaithfully was condemned by 
the laws of the Twelve Tables to forfeit double the 
amount of the property wasted, and was also subjeci 
to a certain description of infamy (turpe judicium 
tutelai). The guardianship also of women, wliethei 
widows or unmarried (both of whom were styled 
vidua:) y was either conferred by will, or by their own 
choice, if the will permitted such an arrangement, or 
by the nearest agnates (168) or the decree of a magis- 
trate. 161. Women, however, of full age might them- 
selves manage their property, and only under peculiar 
circumstances required the auctoritas of a guardian ; 
in cases, for instance, where legal proceedings accord- 
ing to the old strict forms were requisite. For lunatics, 
persons of weak understanding, and spendthrifts, cura- 
tores were sometimes appointed on the application of 
the family. These curatores were charged with the 
management of the ward's property, and were respon- 
sible for the due discharge of their office. Minprs also 
received a curator nominated by the Praetor. 

§19. The ancient Right of Inheritance. 

162. The old strict law of inheritance required that 
the testator should possess, through the commercium, 
the full right of making a will (testamentif actio), from 
which all were excluded who were in the potestas or 
manus of another, as well as all peregrini, minors, and 
women who were under tutela or curatio (161). No 
peregrinus could be named as an heir. The rights of 
inheritance possessed by females were circumscribed 
by the lex Voconia, in which among other provisions it 
was enacted that no person whose property amounted 
to 100,000 sesterces should make a woman his sole heir, 
or bequeath her more than the half in the form of a 
legacy. 163. In the time of Augustus, caslibes and 
orbi were excluded from the right of inheritance. At 
a very early period we find three descriptions of will : 
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(1) the testament in the Camitia calaia, which were 
held twice a year for this purpose ; (2) in procinctu, 
verbally in the presence of witnesses, a mode employed 
in time of war ; (3) per ces et libram, by a fictitious 
sale to the heir. This last description was retained the 
longest. The inheritance was either devised to one 
person only (hceres ex asse), or there were several 
coluBredes (e. g. hceres ex dodrante*)^ sometimes the 
will designated a hceres secundus, 164. A testament 
was invalid (testamentum rumpitur), if the testator had 
lost the commercium, or made a more recent will, if the 
heirs were unable or unwilling to take possession of 
the inheritance, or if an agnate (158) was born after 
the execution of the will. If a man died intestate, his 
natural heirs were his wife and children (who had been 
in manu and potestate), and in default of such, his 
nearest agnates, or failing those his gentiles. The in- 
heritance of a freedman, who left no natural heirs 
(sui), fell to his patron. 

§20. The Prcetorian Law of Inheritance, 

165. As many of the provisions of the civil law of 
inheritance were exceedingly unjust, e.g. the exclusion 
of cognati and emancipated children, these severe 
clauses were in various ways softened and modified by 
the praetorian law. Hence the praetorian rule of suc- 
cession, by which the honorum possessio was estab* 
lished, which, however, did not constitute ownership 
without usucapio (146). The praetorian testament was 
in writing, but was not valid against an older disposi- 
tion according to the civil law. Sometimes the Praetor 
granted honorum possessio contra tabulas, by which he 
conferred the right of inheritance on the nearest rela- 
tions, who had been passed over in the will, but not 
expressly disinherited ; or secundum tabulas, by which 

• The As (= 12 uncitB) representing the whole property, the dodran% 
(s= 9 uneiiB) represented (j\ =) J of the whole estate. The similar 
phrases will be easily determined by consulting the division of the Aa 
in 155. 
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it was granted to them; notwithstanding the informality 
of a will in a strict legal point of view, provided only 
that it were in writing and contained the usual expres- 
sions. 



Judicia Privata. 

§ 21. Legis Actiones. 

166. The proceedings of the Roman tribunals were 
conducted vivA voce, and consisted partly in the de* 
cision of legal questions by the inagistrate (in jure)y 
and partly m the investigation of the fact by judices 
(injudicio). The most ancient forms of legal process 
were the legis actiones, i. e. certain introductory 
formulae founded on the words of the law, and various 
symbolical ceremonies. They concerned only cives, 
and required the personal appearance of the parties 
(rei apud Cic. ; actor, petitor ; reus, is unde petitur). 
The smallest departure from the established form 
involved the loss of the suit. Among the various 
forms the most important, and that which was longest 
retained, was the legis actio sacramento, in which a 
pecuniarv deposit was made by each party. The 
gainer of the cause received his money back, whilst 
that of the loser escheated to the public exchequer. 
167. To this were frequently added, in pleas fn rew, 
the vindicicB, a symbolic form, by which each party 
asserted his right to the subject of dispute, by laying 
his hand on it, upon which the Praetor assigned the 

f possession provisionally until the question was decided, 
n the case of immoveable property, or of objects 
which could not be brought entire into court, the two 
parties either adjourned to the spot, accompanied by 
the Praetor, or brought into court a portion of the dis- 
puted possession, for instance a sheep from a flock, oi 
a clod (gleba) from a farm. 
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§ 22. Formulce acHonum, 

168. At a later period the old legis actiones were 
gradually discontinued, and only the legis actio Sacra- 
mento retained in particular cases ; for instance, as the 
form in which proceedings were commenced before the 
tribunal of the Centumviri. The symbolic forms were 
at the same time abolished, and in their place were 
introduoed a series of new forms of pleading (actiones), 
which were admitted into the Edict, and one of which 
was : ap^icable to each case. These more varied forms 
were frequently bv a legal fiction connected with the 
older system, ihat being assumed as fact, which did not 
in reality exist; an arrangement by which property 
might be protected in many cases where ownership 
could not be established by the strict provisions of the 
civil laws ; and persons (peregrini for instance) might 
acquire the right of pleading, which without such an 
arrangement they could not possess by the strict letter 
of the law. 169. It was incumbent on the plaintiff to 
choose that actio which was applicable to his case. 
An error in form in this respect was fatal to the cause 
(causd cadere), or at least occasioned its postpone- 
ment ; it was therefore necessary to have legal advice 
on this point. For instance, if the complaint related to a 
certumj the jdaintiff was nonsuited if he claimed more 
than his due (plus petere). If the cause was not thus 
rejected, the plaintiff received a formula, or written 
nomination of a judge, together with a setting forth of 
the fact, and the form of sentence which was to follow 
the fact, [(proved, which was left to the judge for 
further investigation. 170. (These parts are according 
to Gains (iv. §39, p. 116; ed. Bonn.), (1) Derjionstra- 
Ho =5 'ea pars formulae, quee praecipue ideo inseritur, 
ttt demonstretur res, de qua agitur.' (2) Intentio = 
•ea pars formulae, qua actor desiderium suum con- 
cludit.' (3) Adjudicatio = 'ea pars formulae, qua per- 
mittitur judici rem alicui ex litigatoribus adjudicare.' 
(4) Condemnatio = *ea pars formulae, qua judici con* 

demnandi absolvendive potestas permittitur,' All these 

13 - • 
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parts were not found in every formula.) Both the 
pleadings and the judgment in every actio which sought 
to recover from the defendant, stated a sum of money, 
pecunia certa or incerta, even although the matter in 
dispute might be something else, a slave for instanee. 
171. To these formulae were frequently added jora- 
scriptiones or cxceptiones, i. e. certain conditional 
clauses inserted by the magistrates on the prayer of 
either of the parties {postulare^ dare exceptioneiiii)^ e. g, 
ea res agatur, cujus ret dies fuit, with reference to a 
payment due by instalments (the action being for the 
recovery of instalments then due^ this exceptio had the 
effect of leaving the question with respect to future 
instalments still open) ; or in form of an exception, e. g. 
si in €& re nihil dolo malo Auli Agerii factum sit 
nequtfiat The investigation of the fact on which the 
exception was founded, belonged to the judge. 

§ 23. Subject continued. Proceedings in jure. 

172. The proceedings commenced with the in jus 
vocatio, a summons which in ancient times had a sort 
of compulsory force dependent on the performance of 
certain ceremonial observances defined by the law 
(manus injectio). Afterwards other forms of summons 
were introduced, particularly by vadimonium, or the 
deposit of security by the defendant for his appearance 
in court at an appointed time (vadari aliquem, vadimo- 
nium promittere, sistere, deserere^), 173. Whea the 
magistrate and counsel were instructed by these pre- 
liminary proceedings concerning the character of the 
actio which the plaintiff desired to adopt, and in cases 
of necessity the oath against false accusation had been 
administered ; then, if the matter could not be settled 
summarily, a day was appointed for the appearance of 
the parties in court, and on that day the proceedings 

^ Vadimonium promittere, belonged to the defendant ; vadari, wa& 
the act of the plaintiff who accepted the security, vadimonium natere, is 
to appear in court as bound to do by these recognizances ; vadimonium 
deserere, not to appear on the appointed day. 
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commenced either with a confession in court, or the 
administration of an oath. In the writ a judex was 
named, whom the plaintiff seems to have had the right 
of proposing, but who might be objected to by the 
defendant on the ground of partiality in this form, 
iniquum ejgro. Sometimes several judges were ap- 
pointed (recuperatores^). Lastly the proceedings in 
jure concluded with a litis contestaiio by which the 
way was prepared for the (actual trial, or) proceedings 
injudicio. . 

§ 24. Proceedings in judicio. 

174. The proceedings in judicio, which consisted 
of lengthened pleadings, might be concluded in one 
day or continued for several. The case was proved 
partly by witnesses, who deposed on oath, and might 
be cross-examined by the other side, and partly by 
documentary evidence (tabulce, literce, codices accepti 
et expensL^ By the old legis actiones the personal 
attendance of both parties was requisite {nemo alieno 
nomine lege agere potest) ; but the process hy formulcB 
allowed them to be represented by cognitores, i. e. 
certain authorized agents chosen in proper form in 
presence of the opposite party, and by procuratores, 
whose nomination was more simple. At the close of 
the proceedings, the judge might either postpone his 
decision, or decline to pronounce any (non liquet), or 
he might deliver his sentence, against which, until the 
times of the empire, there was no appeal, the victori- 
ous party having an exceptio rei judicatcs. 175. Still 
there were means o^ reversing an unjust sentence; foi 
instance, the interposition of some magistrate of equal 
or superior rank, or of the Tribunes ; and sometimes 
the form of process might be vicious: for example, 
when the matter had been tried before an incompetent 

* Hence the formula began with Judex eato — ; or Recuperatoret 
amnio — . 

* TahuliB juattB and codices accepti et e;ppcnai were ledgers, into 
•rhich the items of an account were transferred from tlie adversaria or 
iay-hooh, in which they were first poited, 
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magistrate. The operation of the sentence was some* 
times enforced by a sponsio pasnalis. Certain descrip- 
tions of condemnation, e. g. judicium tutike and man^ 
dati, were attended with infamy (juditium turp^. 
Non-appearance occasioned the loss of a cause. There 
were several modes of discouraging unnecessary or 
pettifogging actions ; such as the condemnatio in (htp- 
lum, or the judicium calumnicB, by which a pecuniary 
penalty was incurred. If the sentence were not obey- 
ed, a decree of the Praetor's followed, e» g. ndssio in 
bona venditionis causd, by which the judgment of the 
court was carried into full effect 

§ 25. The Interdicta of the Prcetor, 

176. One peculiar form of action, or of commenc- 
ing an action, was the interdicta of the Praetor, that is, 
a preliminary writ, in which, on the petition of the one 
party, he enjoined or forbade something to the other ; 
certain facts being presupposed, which might become 
the subject of a judicial investigation, and a process 
ex interdicto. 



Judicia Publica. 

§ 26. Criminal Proceedings, 

177. The judicia publica had reference especially 
to such acts as were considered to be productive of 
danger to the freedom and security of the state, or in- 
jurious to the interests of the citizens in general. They 
were originally conducted by inquisitors (subject to the 
supreme authority of the Kings) who were nominated 
to that office (qucestores parricidii), and of judges 
{decemviri), with an appeal to the people. After the 
expulsion of the Kings, these courts were presided over 
by the Consuls or Praetors ; or by Qucesitores especially 
appointed. Capital offenders were tried judicio popuh 
on the requisition of the Qu<esitores (Liy. 2. 41.) 
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After the introduction of the Tribuneship, persons who 
had invaded the rights of the people were sometimes 
summoned by their Tribunes before the popular courts 
of the Comitia trihuta, and there condemned, as in the 
cases of Corioianus and Caeso Quinctius. 178. This 
practice was afterwards abandoned in compliance with 
the laws of the Twelve Tables, which provided that 
capital ounces should be tried only in the Comitia 
centuriata; and the Comitia tribvta merely retained 
the right of inflicting a fine, as in the pase of Camillus. 
In consequence of the great number of offences, the 
so-called qucBStiones perpetuce were introduced (about 
the year b. c. 144) for the trial of certain felonies. 
These were conducted by the four Praetors (qucBsi- 
tores, qiuBStioni prtxesse), but afterwards also hjjudices 
qutBstianis especially nominated to that duty, who 
managed the proceedings injure (172, 173), the inves- 
tigation of the fact being left to the ssune judices who 
decided private causes. The immediate judicial au- 
thority of the people now declined by degrees ; whilst 
the qucBStiones perpetucB steadily increased in impor- 
tance, and continued for a time even under the Em- 
perors. 179. The Senate had no judicial authority, 
strictly speaking, over the persons of citizens, but in 
extraordinary cases such a right was frequently as- 
serted, e. g. against the Gracchi and Catiline's accom- 
plices. Under the Emperors it was invested with 
judicial authority in cases of high treason. The prce* 
fectus urbis had also a criminal jurisdiction, subject to 
an appeal to the Emperor as supreme judge. During 
the Republic, the criminal jurisdiction beyond the walls 
of the city (except in capital prosecutions) was exer- 
cised by the municipal authorities, and in the provinces 
by the governor. 

§ 27. Foj^m of Criminal Proceedings. 

180. None but Magistrates could appear before the 
poptdar tribunals as accusatores. Sentence was passed 
according to the usual comitial form. On the other 
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hand, any citizen might act as prosecutor in the Prae- 
tor's court ; and although it was esteemed dishonoraU# 
to make a trade of these prosecutions, yet to come 
forward on any single occasion as the denouncer of 
one who had violated the laws of his counti^y, was a 
respectable office ; and in some cases men were even 
encouraged to undertake it by the promise of rewards 
from the state. If more than one prosecutor oj9fered 
themselves, the principal prosecutor was determined 
by means of a previous investigation (divinatio), and 
the others were then styled subscriptores. 181. The 
prosecutor commenced his proceedings bv a posiulatio 
before the Praetor, at which the name oi the accused 
was given in {delatio nominis) a^^cording to a settled 
form. After the oath had been administered, by which 
the prosecutor swore that he was not, to the best of his 
knowledge, about to make a false accusation (calum- 
nia), the receptio nominis by the magistrate took place. 
A day was then fixed for trying the question injudicio. 
The judges were selected from the decurice judicum, 
and required to take an oath. Their number varied 
^in most cases however exceeding 50), as well as the 
iorms observed in their election, which generally was 
by lot, the contending parties having equally the right 
of challenge. Then followed the trial itself, whioh 
latterly was divided in most cases into two portions 
(prima et secunda actio), 182. In criminal proceed- 
ings persons might be compelled to bear witness, but 
(by the lex Julia) not against their nearest relations. 
The examination (qu<Bstiones) oi slaves was accompa- 
nied even by the application of the rack (equnlem) ; 
but in capital causes it was at all events irregular to 
torture the slaves of the accused in order to. obtain 
evidence against their master. The accused a&d his 
relations appeared in vestes sordidce. Several defenders 
were often engaged ; after the civil wars, the number 
seems to have amounted to twelve, until it was kept 
within bounds by the lex -Julia. Lastly' came the 
judgment (sentential either condemnatio, absolution or 
ampliatio, postponement of the decision)./ The votes, 
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of acquittal or condemnation, were inscribed (by the 
kges tahellaricB) on tablets which were thrown into a 
eista. The security by vades served to insure the car- 
rying of the sentence into effect. Means of protection 
against unjust sentences were found in the appeal to 
the people, and the intercessio of magistrates equal or 
superior tp the accusing magistrate, or of the Tribunes. 

§28. Crimes 

183. The offences which generally formed the sub- 
ject of criminal proceedings were the crimen majestatis 
(minuere motjestatem), or violation of the dignity of the 
Roman people, concerning which the laws best known 
w^e the lex Appuleia (b, c. 102) Cornelia, Julia ; per- 
dwsllionis (high treason), and repetundarum (extortion 
in the provinces). The last of these was in ancient 
times tha subject of a private action, which was 
decided by the recuperatores ; but afterwards it was 
made a criminal offence, for the repressing of which 
many legal enactments were passed. After the gov- 
ernor had laid down his office, an indictment was pre- 
ferred against him at Rome, and those who prosecuted 
such a magistrate to conviction, were rewarded with 
the freedom of the city. Other crimes of this descrip- 
tion were peculatus, embezzlement, or illegal disposal 
of public money: ambitus, canvassing for office by 
means of bribery and other unlawful. expedients (an 
of&nce which was very common, and the laws against 
it very numerous) : vis ; concerning the vis publica 
the most remarkable enactment was the lex Plautia 
(b^, c. 78) ; parrieidium, murder, especially of relations 
(against this crime was the lex Cornelia de sicariis, 
veneficis, et parricidis) : falsum ; under this head may 
be noticed the lex Cornelia, directed against the forgery 
of wills, and coining : sacrilegium, or robbery of tem- 
ples;, and plagium, kidnapping and sale of human 
beings. 
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§29. Punishments. 

184. The punishments in the days of the Republic 
were fines and death ; for which, at a later period, ban/ 
ishment was substituted. Corporal punishment was 
abolished. Death was generally inflicted by decapita- 
tion (securi percUti). The more ancient modes were, 
casting the criminal down from the Tarpeian rock, and 
hanging (infelici arbori suspend!). For parricidium 
the punishment was insui in culeum et injlumen dejici 
Catiline's accomplices were strangled in prison. The 
punishment of exile was rendered' eflective by the in- 
terdictio aquce et ignis. At first the banished persons 
retired into the Italian confederate cities; but when at 
a later period these were admitted to municipal privi- 
leges, the criminals were compelled to seek an asylum 
elsewhere ; for example, in Gaul or Greece. 185. Ban- 
ishment and heavy fine were the usual punishments for 
the more grievous offences against the state. In the 
time of the empire the punishments were more severe, 
and were often inflicted arbitrarily. Criminals were 
then frequently condemned to mortal combat with wild 
beasts, or as gladiators. In the room of banishment 
(interdictio aqucB et ignis) were introduced deportation 
(deportatio) into some remote or desert region (accom- 
panied with loss of property and citizenship), or the 
(milder) relegatio (which required the person to go into 
banishment, but left him his rights of property ^ unless 
a J^«r^ was specially excepted, and citizenship. The 
time of deportatio W2is always indefinite; that oi rele- 
gatio not always. Diet. Antiqq.). Criminals were also 
condemned to hard labour in the public mines and salt 
works, with enslavement and corporal punishment. 

\ 30. Intercourse with foreign nations — Ambassadors, 

186. The relations of Rome with other nation^ 
were generally defined by treaties. Such an under- 
standing we find to have existed in the earliest days of 
the Republic between Rome and Carthage, with regard 
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to commercial intercourse. By similar treaties she also 
protected her citizens in their dealings with foreigners. 
The negotiation of these treaties was conducted by 
Ambassadors, whose persons were sacred, provided 
they abstained from all personal participation in war, a 
regulation which was violated by^the jRoman Ambas- 
sadors themselves, in the war agamst the Gauls (Livy 
5. 36.). Whoever misconducted himself towards a 
foreign Ambassador, was delivered up to the enemy by 
the Fetiales. Insults offered to the Ambassadors of 
Rome, were retaliated with great severity. 

§31. Declaration of War, and War, 

187. When any injury was received from a foreign 
nation, Fetiales or Ambassadors were sent ad res repe- 
tendas ; and if this were ineffectual, war was declared 
according to certain settled forms. By this act the 
foreign people were declared enemies {hastes, originally 
perduelles), and the Romans empowered to take pos- 
session of their property, and sell the booty for the 
purpose of' depositing the proceeds in 'the Treasury, or 
distributing them among the soldiers : the gods were 
at the same time invited to abandon the country;, 
the land might become ager puhlicus ; the inhabitants 
be made slaves, and sold suh corond, for the benefit of 
the Exchequer : in a word, the nation, when subdued, 
might be utterly annihilated, and deprived of its politi- 
cal existence. 188. But these stern rights were not 
always enforced. The conquered people were often 
permitted to retain their personal freedom, and a 

{>art of their property, or even their independence, 
nsurrection and revolt were severely punished. The 
conclusion of peace was also celebrated by the Fetiales 
with regular ceremonies. Instead of peace, an armis- 
tice (inducice) was frequently concluded. Sometimes 
the war ended with a sponsio, concluded by the com- 
manders, but not always ratified by the state, which in 
such a case required the promoter to be delivered up 
to the enemy by the Fetiales. 
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B. Finance. 
§ 1. Public Expenditure. 

189. The Roman republic was exempt from man} 
expenses which fall heavily on most modern states 
There was neither a costly royal household, nor a 
crowd of public offlfcers with large salaries ; and many 
institutions which, in our day, are partly at least sup- 
ported at the public charge, education, for example, ,and 
the discipline of youth, were left, for the most part, to 
private agency. The heaviest remaining charges were 
those connected with the public worship of the gods, 
such as the erection and maintenance of temples, sacri- 
fices, feasts, games,* and the support of the vestal vir- 
gins ; the conservation of public edifices and gardens, 
expenses attendant on the reception and sending out 
of ambassadors, with the outfit of the Consuls and 
provincial governors, salaries of inferior officers, such 
as the Scrihce ; maintenance of the public slaves ; the 

Eurchase of maUriel for the army in general, and of 
orses for the cavalry, provisions and pay, which last 
seems to have been decreed to the army by the Senate 
during a war with the Volsci, b. c. 406. 190. Lastly, 
the Exchequer was charged with the purchase of grain, 
which, in seasons of scarcity, was sold to the people at 
a reduced price ; and latterly, with the distribution of 
corn and support of the poor ; a regulation which, in 
conjunction with the large amount of private donations, 
attracted a crowd of broken down or idle persons to 
Rome,'* and thus imposed a heavy burden on the state. 

§ 2. Resources of the State in the most ancient times. 

191. The proceeds of the public estates, of which 
the Campus Martins formed a portion, served ftwr the 

' From the time of the first Punic war, the expenses of theao games 
were defrayed fa part by the ^diles themselves. 

^ A lex frumentaria of C. Gracchus established a regular corn-tax. 
Clodius introduced a gratuitous distribution of grain ; an arrangement 
which, in spite of various attempts to regulate the proportions, -whs 
always liable to great abuse. It continued, however, to exist in the days 
of the Empire. 
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niamtenaiice of the Kings, and the expenses of religious 
worship. The sums arising from fines and confisca- 
tions seem also to have been applied to the latter of 
these objects. As early as the time of the Kings, we 
find mention of duties (portorUi^ and imposts {frilmta). 
The latter seem to have consisted originally of a sort 
of poll-tax, concerning which very little is known. A 
property-tax was imposed ?n the reign of Servius Tul- 
lius (Liy. 1. 42), corresponding to the pecuniary quali- 
fication registered in the Censor's books.' After the 
expulsion of the Kings the poorer citizens seem, for a 
time, to have been exempted from these payments. 

§ 3. Taxes paid by Roman Citizens. 

192. The standing direct contribution from Roman 
citizens was a property-tax (tributum) levied as cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary; and sometimes 
arbitrarily increased by the Censors, in individual 
cases, by way of punishment. It was collected by the 
Quaestors. Another tax was the vicesima manumis- 
sionum, or a payment of five per cent on the value of 
emancipa:ted slaves, which was exacted in conformity 
t© the provisions of a law proposed by the Senate, and 
adopted by the army, in defiance of all regular forms, 
in the year b. c. 857. 

§ 4. Extraordinary Revenue derived from Wars and 

Conquests, 

193. The victories of Rome, at first in Italy, and 
subsequently abroad, gradually brought into the Ex- 
chequer considerable revenues, some of which were 
extraordinary, others regular. Under the first head 
nf>ay be reckoned the spoils of conquered countries, 
which were sold by the Praetor on the public account, 
so far as such an arrangement could be carried out 
consistently with dispositions already made by the 

* In ancient times, some of the more wealthy classes were charged 
with the payment of military contributions, especially for the maintenance 
of the cavalry. 
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general for rewarding his soldiers, or fulfilling Iris vowi 
to the gods. We may also mention here the purchaser 
money of the inhabitants, when they were soM at 
slaves (e. g. m the case of the Aurunci, in ftv c 502), 
as well as the contributions and extraordinary supplies 
on the part of the vanquished, of provisions, clothing, 
arms, horses, ships, and naval stores. 

§5. Standing Revenue from Conquered Countmes. 

194. The standing contributions from conquered 
countries were partly direct tdxes (tributCy stipendia), 
varying in different provinces, the form being either 
that of a poll or property-tax, or a land-tax levied 
from the produce of the soil (decUmce) ; or indivecty in 
the shape of duty (portorium). The last was also paid 
in ancient times by Italy, which, however, was exempt 
from every description of land-tax.. The rents of the 
public lands {ctger publicus) are also mentioned as an 
important item. Whenever the Romans conquered a 
country, they took possession of a portion, generally a 
third of the land, which became public property, and 
as such was either sold, or bestowed in the form of a 
grant, or leased out at a certain rent to farmers. 195. 
Of this ager puhHcus considerable tracts might be 
found in different parts of Italy, and partially also in 
the provinces. It consisted partly of pasture land 
(saltus) which was leased out to pecuariiy whose rents 
(scripturce) were farmed by the puhlicani. In Italy we 
find, in ancient times, the Patricians exclusively in 
occupation (possessio) of the cultivated land, for which 
they paid, in the form of rent, a third of the produce 
of the field crops, and a fifth of thqir fruit,* Other 

* This occupation (possessio) did not confer complete proprietorthip, 
the state still retaining the right of disqposal. It might, however, be con- 
veyed or bequeathed subject to this condition. By degrees, the ager pub- 
licus fell into the hands of a few rich individuals, who were perpetually 
increasing their possessions by the purchase of smaller estates. These 
lands were cultivated by slaves ; an arrangement which greatly reduced 
the number of free agriculturists. Against these abuses, and the unequal 
distribution of property, agrarian laws were enactfed ; e. g. the lex LitinU 
in B c. 376, which was confirmed by the laws of the Gracchi. ■ 
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productive sources of revenue were the lakes, which 
^vere fermed out to fishermen, the mines (metalla), and 
salt works (salince). The trade in salt became in Italy 
a state monopoly at a very early period. 

§6. Farming of the Revenue. Publicani. 

196. The income of the state was not collected 
immediately by government, with the exception of the 
property-tax, which was levied by the Quaestors, but 
'was fairmed out by the Censors to the highest bidder 
for a lease of five years, viz., from one censura to 
another. The bidding (yectigalia locare, redimere) 
took place publicly at Rome in the forum, sub hastA, the 
conditions {tabulcBj leges censorice) having been pre- 
viously read to the assembled people. As these con- 
tracts were not unfrequently too heavy for individuals 
to undertake, companies {societates) of publicani were 
formed, which were represented by a Manceps, who 
concluded the bargain, and found the requisite security. 
197. With these publicani were connected a great 
number of inferior agents and slaves {esse in operis 
societatis : operas publicanis dare : familia publicano- 
rum). These contractors collected the revenues of 
each province under the protection of the Governor, 
and generally acquired enormous fortunes. The mosl 
important among them were the Knights, who, as being 
the richest private individuals, were able to undertake 
these contracts, and acquired great influence through 
the means which their property afforded of rendering 
others dependent on them. All officers connected with 
the Roman Treasury, as well as Governors of provinces 
and Senators, were disqualified from undertaking any 
public contracts. 

§ 7. Abolition of the Taxes and Contributions of 

Roman Citizens, 

1*98. The large sums which flowed into the Ex- 
chequer in consequence of the important conquests 
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achieved by Rome, enabled the goverament gradually 
to dispense with the property-tax. After the conquest 
of Macedonia (b. c. 168), it was suspended until the 
triumvirate of Antony, Octavian, and Lepidus, in the 
year b. c. 43. By the lex Thoria (b. c. 107) the ager 
publicus was relieved from the payment of taxes. In 
the year b. c. 60, a law \yas passed, de aholendis ItalicB 
vectigalibtis ; and as the agrarian laws gradually con- 
verted the government estates into private property, 
scarcely any revenue continued to be raised in Italy, 
the existence of the Roman state being in a great 
measure dependent on the tribute exacted from hei 
conquered enemies. 

§ 8. Administration of the Finances. 

199. Of the financial administration in the time ot 
the Kings, scarcely any thing is known. During the 
Republic all affairs of finance were transacted by the 
Senate, which settled the mode, of levying t£^xes, voted 
sums for the public service, ordered the supply of the 
army Commissariat, &c. The ofl[icers of finance were 
the Censores, who regulated the taxation, and superin- 
tended the farming out of the public revenues; the 
QucBstoreSy who managed the receipts and disburse- 
ments, kept an account of the property-tax, and col- 
lected it ; and the Triumviri Monetales, who superin- 
tended the coinage. The public Treasury or Exchequer 
was termed cerarium, and stood in the temple of Saturn 
in the forum. 

§ 9. The Finances under the Emperors. 

200. Augustus allowed the cerarium io .re^Dc^ixL as 
a public Treasury, nominally under the control of the 
Senate ; but diminished its importance by the estab- 
lishment of a war-eprariwm, and a fiscus, or imperial 
privy-purse. The Emperors increased the pay of the 
army, and granted bounties (donativa) to tlie soldiers ; 
commanded distribution? of grain and other provisions 
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among the pe<^le, and treated them with public shows : 
but they also gradually introduced a number of new 
taxes, direct and indirect. 201. From the time of 
Dipcletian, the financial administration was entirely 
changed ; and in subsequent reigns the public expen- 
diture was considerably increased by the formation of 
an expensive impferial household^ and the introduction 
of a number of stipendiary officers, by large standing 
armies, the building of a new capita], and the tributes 
extorted from the Koman government by the gradual 
encroachments of barbarous nations. 



C. Administration of affairs beyond the 

walls of the city. 

§ 2. Administration in Italy. 

202. Rome enlarged her limits by conquest. The 
inhabitants of vanquished states were, as we have seen, 
in ancient times, partly transferred to the city, and partly 
allowed to remain in their own country. In the latter 
case, they were generally admitted to the privileges of 
Roman citizenship, but sine suffragio^ without positive 
rights, or any share in the administration of the state. 
For the management of their political affairs, a Prefect 
was sent out every year from Rome, but their local 
business was conducted by themselves. 203. Long 
before the Social war, most of these cities had acquired 
the full rights of citizenship, and thus become actual 
municipalities. The rest of the Italian tribes Latim 
and Italic socii nomenque Laiinum) became gradually 
subject to the Roman empire on different terms. They 
retained their own privileges and form of government, 
out were required to furnish such a contingent of 
troops as might be settled by the Senate, with which 
they also communicated through their Legati respect- 
ing their public affairs, the Senate being charged with 
the direction of all matters connected with the provin- 
cial administration. Many of them gradually adopted 
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the Roman civil code, and sank more and more into a 
condition of dependence on Rome. 

§ 2. The subject continued, — Administration subse- 
quent to the lex Julia. 

204. After the b§llum sociaky the several Italian 
states were amalgamated into one empire, the allied 
states and Latin colonies gradually becoming munici* 
palities, an arrangement which conferred on their 
inhabitants all the rights of Roman citizens. In these 
municipalities, as in the more ancient ones, the local 
business, and questions affecting the rights of individu- 
als, were settled by an administration modelled on that 
of Rome ; that is to say, by an Assembly of the people, 
and a council of Decurions and various magistrates, 
such as the Decemviri, or Quatuorviri ;* whilst gen- 
eral affairs of state, and important criminal proceedings 
were conducted at Rome. 205. We read of Prefec- 
tures even after the Julian law, but they differed from 
the municipia in no essential particular, as regarded 
political rights. By the lex Julia, Gallia Cisalpina 
was not comprehended in Italy ; but after a little time, 
the right of citizenship was also extended to Gallia 
Cispadana, The Transpadani received first the privi- 
lege of Latinity, and afterwards, under Caesar, of Citi- 
zenship. Under the Emperors, Italy gradually assumed 
the form of a Province, administered by Governors. 

§ 3. Administration of the Provinces, 

206. As the conquests of Rome extended themselves 
by degrees over the whole of Italy, new forms of ad- 
ministration were necessarily introduced. The inhab- 
itants of foreign countries were either admitted as allies 
under conditions more or less favorable, or were re- 
duced to a state of complete vassalage. Whenever 

* Offices of this deecription were sometimes held by Roman Senatoiv 
and their sons ; e. g. Milo was Dictator in Lanuvium, and Cicero's son, 
JSdilis in Arplnum. 
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the Romans desired to retain a conquered country as 
the property of the state, they converted it at once into 
a Province {in provinciceformam redigere). The most 
ancient of these were Sicily and Sardinia. The first 
settlement of the Province was effected by the general 
by whom it had been conquered, in conjunction with 
a committee of Senators (generally ten), and with the 
approbation of the Senate. 207. At first, only Praetors 
actually in office were chosen as Governors ; but lat- 
terly they were retained in the provinces with the title 
of Propraetor (pro prcBtore), after they had completed 
their year at Rome. This was also the case at a later 
period with regard to the Consuls {pro consuk). The 
provinces were Prcetorice and Consulares, both of 
which were assigned, either by lot or by agreement. 
By a law of the younger Gracchus, it was provided 
that the consular provinces should be settled by the 
Senate, previously to the Comitia at which the Consuls 
were chosen ; and by an enactment in Cicero's time, 
Consuls and Praetors were prohibited from going into 
the provinces as Governors until they had been five 
years out of office. In extraordinary cases, the people 
themselves assigned a province to a Governor (as Gaul 
to Caesar). 

§ 4. The Governor and his subordinate, officers, 

208. Before his departure from Rome, the provin- 
cial Governor was invested with the imperium (by a 
lex curiata), and furnished with money sufficient for 
his travelling expenses and other wants. He was the 
supreme executive military and judicial authority in the 
province, and was assisted in the administration of his 
office by Legates, whose number he himself settled, 
according to the size of his province or the circum- 
stances of any war in which he might be engaged ; 
and by a Quaestor, chosen by the people, who was 
charged with the financial department. By ancient 
ciistom, these officials lived with the Governor on 
terms of familiarity and affection, like sons with their 
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father. Besides the Praetorian cohort, properly so 
called, which constituted the body-guard of the (Gov- 
ernor, he had a second cohors Prcetorid, consisting 
partly of his personal friends, and partly of ScribtSt 
PrmcCnes, Harusptces, InterprHes, and other officers^ 

§5. The subject continued, ' 

209. By the Cornelian law, the Goyernor was re- 
quired to quit the province {decedere pnmn€i&^ within 
thirty days after the expiration of bis term of office, 
apd to render an account of his administration accocd* 
ing to his own and the Quaestor's books. Deputatio&s 
were frequently sent to Rome from the provinces, for 
the purpose of pronouncing an eulogium on their Gov- 
ernor, a practice which sometimes degenerated into a 
mere compulsory observance. The inhabitants of the 
provinces enjoyed the right of appealing to the Senate 
against any act of oppression ; and on these, occasions 
they were supported by the most distinguished Romaic, 
who acted as their patrons and hosts. 210. Laws 
were repeatedly passed prohibiting extortion in the 
provinces (repetundarum). A lex Servilia promised 
the freedom of the Roman state to any provincial who 
should prosecute a Governor to conviction. But, not- 
withstanding all this, it was exceedingly difficult for a 
deputation from the provinces to establish any accusa- 
tion against the Roman aristocracy ; and in (»rder to 
attain their object they were often obliged to have re- 
course to bribery. 

§ 6. Constitution and Condition of the Provinces, ' 

^11. Although the cities retained a sort of munici- 
pal constitution, it was regulated in a great measure 
by Roman laws, and subject to the interference and 
control of the Roman Governor. Their religious in- 
stitutions remained unchanged. The defence of the 
country was provided for by means of the standing 
army of the province . A part of the land, especially 
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such estates as had been rcyal demesnes or state pro* 
perty^ became ager publiciis, and was either farmed 
out by the Censors, or granted on lease to its original 
possessors. The tributes varied considerably in these 
provinces. The public revenues were farmed out to 
Publicanu As the tone of morality became lower at 
Rome, the provinces were often grievously oppressed 
by these Publicans, Governors, and Negvtiatores, 212. 
The Governors always expected free quarters for them- 
selves, their friends, and followers in their progresses 
through the province, and were often bribed to connive 
at the shameless extortions practised by the crowds of 
publicans and Roman usurers established there. The 
cities were drained by extraordinary taxes, forced 
costingents of grain for the Governor's use, or an 
equivalent in money arbitrarily exacted, and by the 
quartering of troops ; and those who had friends in the 
^dileship, did not scruple to require a supply of wild 
beasts for the public games at Rome, or to rob the 
provinces of their works of art, and even to extort con- 
tributions of money under the name of presents. 

§ 7. Administration of the Laws, 

213. At certain seasons the Governor made pro- 
gresses through his province, and appointed assemblies 
(f^onventus) to be held at a particular time and place 
lor the administration of justice. On these occasions, 
the Governor himself presided as judge, assisted by 
jurymen, who were either Romans or provincials, 
according to the nature of the cause which they were 
to decide. We find the term conventMS also applied to 
the guilds of Roman citizens, who resided in the 
Provinces for the sake of commerce, as negotiatores, 
or mercatores, or as farmers of the public revenue 
(ptiblicani). These guilds were styled conventus civi- 
um Rmnanorum. 214. Tn addition to the principles of 
administration laid down at the establishment of the 
pr/ovince, the Governor, on assuming office, generally 
issued an edictum provineiale ihe provisions of which 
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atiected, to a considerable extent, the privileges of 
individuals, and were mostly based on the Edict issued 
by the Prastor at Rome* The Governor had the power 
of life and death, vi^ithin the limits of his province ; but 
capital offences committed by Roman citizens, could 
only be judged at Rome. The province, hovirever, had 
itself jurisdiction in disputes between members of one 
and the same community. 

§8. Tfie more favoured Provincial Cities, 

215. Among the provincial cities were seversd 
which enjoyed especial privileges. Some of them 
were, from the beginning, independent confederate 
towns (civitates libera et fcedei^tcB) ; whilst others, at 
a later period, were declared free, under the name of 
friends and allies: some also enjoyed an immunity 
from tribute and the quartering of troops. 

§ 9. Tfie Provinces under the Emperors. 

216. Augustus divided the Provinces into Imperial 
Provinces, and Senatorial or Popular Provinces, i. e. 
those which required no military force. This division 
continued until the third century. The Senatorial 
Provinces were administered by Governors (Proconsuls 
and Propraetors) ; to the Imperial, Legates were sent 
out, chosen for an indefinite period, and laiteriy distin- 
guished in most cases by the title of Prce^des. After 
the time of Hadrian, a general code of municipal laws 
was formed out of the rescripts of the Emperors. 
Still we find, ev^n in the days of the Empire, a con- 
siderable diversity in the privileges enjoyed bydiflferent 
cities. 217. There were free cities, cities with the jus 
Italicum, colonies, and municipalities. In the time of 
Caracalia all the inhabitants of the Roman Empire 
received the privilege of citizenship, and peregriniias 
was in consequence entirely abolished. From the days 
of Diocletian and Constantine, the Empire was divided 
into four prefectures governed by Prwfecti prtBtarii 
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viz* Preefedura Orientis, Ilbfrici, Italia, and Gallics i 
at the same time the military authority was separated 
from the civil. 



D. Military affairs. 

§ 1. Military affairs under the Kings. 

218. From the earliest period of Roman history we 
find the military establishment simple indeed, but regu- 
larly organized with reference to the ancient divisions 
of the people. In the remotest times the army con- 
sisted of 3000 infantry soldiers, probably 1000 from 
each tribe. We find also three centuries equitum, one 
for each tribe, and distinguished by the same names as 
the tribes. These centuries of cavalry soldiers were 
probably the same as the celeres mentioned by Livy as 
the royal body-guard. The troop consisted of three 
hundred men, or, according to some authorities, of a 
greater number. 219. Tarquinius Priscus seems to 
have doubled it. The subsequent division of the peo- 
ple by Servius Tullius had also a military character. 
The centuries of equites were eighteen, composed of 
the most substantial citizens. The infantry consisted 
of five classes, each of which had its distmct equip- 
ment, and was divided into seniores, for the defence of 
the city, audjuniores for actual military service. Dis- 
tinct centuries were also formed by the fabri, cor- 
nidnes, and tuhidines, attached to the army. 

§ 2. Military affairs at a later period- — Conscription-^^ 

Tertgi of service. 

220. For a long time the levy of soldiers was con- 
ducted in accordance with the division into classes, 
and afterwards by tribus, the men being chosen from 
ihejuniores, an expression which latterly signified per- 
sons between the ages of seventeen and forty-seven. 
The term of service was twenty campaigns of one 
year for the infantry, and ten campaigns for the cav- 
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airy. Until the war with Hannibal the legions wer« 
formed afresh every year; but after that time a stsuad- 
ing army was gradually established. Both the legion- 
ary and cavalry service were esteemed honorable, and 
ten years of either were a qualification for the magis- 
tracy. 221. The poorest citizens (proletarii and captte 
censi), as well as the freedmen, performed no military 
duty, except on extraordinary occasions, when they 
generally served by sea. Marius, in the Jugurthine 
war, was the first who chose soldiers without reference 
to property ; but this practice afterwards became uni- 
versal; and after the Bellum Socidk even Hbertini 
were admitted into the legions. Towards the end of 
the Republic, citizens, and at a later period the allies 
also, were exempted from compulsory military service ; 
and under the Emperors the army consisted in a great 
measure of foreigners. 

§ 3. The subject continued, 

222. In the early days of the Republic it was cus- 
tomary to raise at most four legions, two for each Con- 
sul. Afterwards the number went on increasing ; and 
was further augmented by a crowd of allies, whose 
strength in infantry was often equal, and in cavalry 
superior to that of the Roman army. At the annual 
levies or conscriptions, all who had reached the mili- 
tary age were compelled, on the requisition of the 
Oonsul, to appear on the Campus Martins, or at the 
Capitolium, for the purpose of enrolling their names 
(scribere exercitum, nomina dare). The selection was 
made by the military tribunes (dekctum habere, legere 
milites), 223. Those who tried to avoid the service 
(mtlitiam detrectare) were liable to fine, and sometimes 
to still more severe penalties, such as the loss of free- 
dom. The holders of high oflicial appointments, and 
persons labouring under bodily infirmity, were ex- 
empted from military service (vacatio militicB^). 

• The Senatoi-s, in ordinary cases, were exempt from military servii»«, 
except as Commanders in-chief, Legal i, Tribunes, or as volunteera. 
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Whenever circumstances required a Sudden conscrip- 
tion (subitarii milites, exercitus iumultuarius), the 
right of exemption was restricted. After the enrol- 
ment, an oath was administered (sacramentumj Sacra- 
mento adigere), without which there existed no obhga- 
tion, strictly speaking, to serve in war. After the 
soldier had served his appointed time {stipendia legiii" 
•ma mertre or facere)i he received a discharge (»wWo) ; 
but these discharged men {emeriti) were soitietimeB 
again called out (epocari). 

§4. Pay of the Soldiers, 

224. The Roman legionaries first received pay 
during a war which broke out in the year b. c. 40G.' 
The pay of a legionary soldier was two oboli or ^ dena- 
rius per day, that is to say 3^ as, according to the an- 
cient reckoning, which was always observed in the* 
payment of the soldiery. A centurion received double 
pay, and a cavalry soldier treble. A portion, however, 
was kept back for arms, clothing, and provisions, until 
the time of C. Gracchus, when a law . was passed 
securing to the soldier his accoutrements without any 
payment on his part. In the civil wars it was usual to 
grant them greater privileges y and under the Emperors 
they received higher pay, and extraordinary largesses 
to a considerable amount, 225. Anciently the richest 
citizens were appointed to the cavalry service. By an 
ordinance of Servius Tullius they were allowed 20,000 
asses for the purchase of a horse, and 2000 annually 
for its keep,, in the form of an order on the viduts, i. e. 
on widows of property, and rich unmarried women. 
Even at a later period they received the cbs equestre 
for the purchase, and the ces hordearium for the keep 
of an equus publicus. By degrees regular pay was 
substituted for the cbs hordearium. The equites who 
had no equiLS puhlicus (53, 54), rode their own horses. 
This occurred for the first time at the siege of Veii in 
the year b. c. 496. Afterwards, when the equestrian 

' Niebuhr doubts the correctness of this stalement, ii. p. 441. 
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order was formed, the cavalry sokliers were levied ill 
tlie same manner as those of the infantry. 

§ 5. Divisions and Anns of the Troops. 

226. The infantry were divided into legions, each 
legio into ten cohortes, a cohors into three manipuli, 
and a manipulus inio two centuricB. To each legion 
belonged a cavalry corps, divided into ten turmoRy each 
turma containing three decuricB. The strength of each 
legion varied from 4000 to 6000 infantry, and 300 to 
400 cavalry, or even more. The soldiers were divided 
into the heavy-armed (milites gravis armaturai), who 
formed the chief strength of the army. According to 
Livy, they were originally formed on the model of the 
Grecian phalanx, but afterwards broken up into three 
battalions ; the hastati, or front line, originally armed 
with hastcB, afterwards with pila ; the principes, and 
the triarii, who were anciently termed pilani; the 
hastati and principes being then denominated antepi- 
lani, 227. The chief defensive arms {arma) were the 
scutum, an oblong shield; galea, the helmet; lorica, 
the coat of mail ; thorax, the breast-plate ; ocrecs, the 
greaves. Their offensive weapons (tela) were the 
gladius, or sword ; pila^ javelins ; hastes, long spears. 
The light-armed soldiers {milites levis armaturce, velftes) 
fought in scattered bodies, and carried a parma or light 
round shield. To them belonged the funditores oi 
slingers, sagittarii, archers, and other descriptions of 
light troops. The arms of the cavalry differed in no 
essential particular from those of the infantry. They 
also had a lighter and heavier armament. The usual 
military costume was a short cloak, sagum (paluda- 
mentum was the cloak of the commander-in-chief, of 
purple cloth with decorations), over a tunica 

§6. Officers. 

228. The command (imperium) of the army was 
intrusted to the supreme magistrates; to the Kings, 
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afterwaixls.to the Consuls, and sometime's to the rra3- 
tors and Dictators, Next to these were several Legati, 
whose number was fixed by the Senate. Each legion 
had three, and subsequently six Tribuni militum, two 
of whom took the command, and were relieved every 
two months. After the year b. c. 363, they were 
chosen partly by the generals, and partly by the people 
in the Comitia .tributa. Under them were centurions 
{centurj^nesy ordinum ductores) chosen from the best 
soldiers. 2^9. Each maniple had two centurions, a 
jirior and a pasUrior. The centurion of the first cen- 
tury in. the first maniple of ^riaru was called centurto 
primi pili, or , primus pilu&i and took precedence of 
the others.. The centurion of lowest rank was the 
decimus hastattis ; from this post the most deserving 
men were gradually promoted to the higher ranks. 
Under the centurions were the succenturiones, decani, 
and signiferi. In the provinces the Governor acted 
as Commander-in-chief. In extraordinary emergencies, 
the army was commanded by a Dictator and his Ma^ 
gister JSqmtum. 

§7. The Allies, 

230. The Senate annually settled the contingent 
to be furnished /by each of the allies, according to the 
size of the nation, or the conditions of their alliance, 
together with the place of rendezvous for a^ the troops. 
For these forces Prefects, corresponding to the Military 
Tribunes of the legions, were chosen by the Consul. 
The allied troops partly formed a corps de reserve 
{eztraordinarii), and were partly stationed in the 
wings of the army, the infantry being divided into 
cohorts^ and the cavalry into turjn/CR, 231. Their pay 
and clothing were j)rovided by their own states, but 
the expense of their keep was defrayed by Rome. In 
the distribution of rewards, or the division of spoil 
these allies, especisJly the Latins, often received as 
large a share as the Roman soldiers. After the passing 
of the Julian law (b. c. 90) the Italian allies, who had 

14 
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been admitted to the freedom of the city, served in tlic 
legions, but their cohorts always fought side by side. 
The auxiliary troops of foreign nations were termed 
auxilia, 

§ 8. The Army on the march. 

232. The order of march varied, but the most com- 
mon seems to have been the agmen quadratum, a 
square with the baggage in the middle. In addition to 
his arms and equipments (including stakes for stocks 
ades), each soldier carried, generally speaking, provi- 
sions for fourteen days (milites impedUi; sarcincB), 
For the transport of the tents, forage, and the rest of 
the heavy baggage (commeatus impedhnenta) they em- 
ployed beasts oi burden (jumenta). The standards' 
{signa in the heavy-armed legions, vexilla in the cav- 
alry and light infantry troops) were brought out from 
the cerarium when the army commenced its march. 
233. Each maniple had its standard : that of the legion 
was a hastUy with the figure of an animal on its point ; 
from the time of Marius this figure was generally a 
silver eagle with outstretched wings. Great regularity 
of step was generally observed on the march {gradu 
militari incedere, signa sequi). Scouts {speeulatores) 
were sent out. The camp-followers, in the latter days 
of the Republic, when luxury had begun to find its way 
even into the army, were often very numerous, con- 
sisting of scribcBjfabri, agasOnes, calones, lixce, &c. 

§ 9. Encampments. 

234. On a march the Romans were accustomed 
every night to construct and fortify an encampment 
(castra facere, ponere), the site of which had been 
previously surveyed and marked out (castra metari), 

' The standards gave the signals for the movements of the mrmy. 
Hence signa conferre (to engage) « inferre (to advance against the ene 
»y)» teferre (to retreat) mover e (to march) eonvelUre (to break up the 
eamp ; to decamp), Convertere (to face about), &c. 
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The camps intended for larger occupation {eastra sta- 
tlca, cestiva, hiberna), were of course fortified more 
carefully : many of the cities, especially on the Rhine 
and Danube, owed their origin to the great stationary 
camps which were scattered through the provinces. 
The encampment was generally a parallelogram, sur- 
rounded with a trench (fossa), and mound {agger), 
with stockades {valli, collectively vallum (the rampart). 
It had four gates, prcBtoria, opposite the enemy ; decu- 
maria, in the rear, and the two side-gates principalis 
dextra and sinistra, at each extremity of the principal 
passage through the camp. This broad lane divided 
it into two parts, the pars superior, being nearest the 
porta prcBtoria, and containing the quarters of the 
Commander-in-chief (pratorium), as well as the tents 
of the superior oflicers and picked soldiers. The rest 
of the troops were quartered in the other division* 
{pars inferior). 235. In winter the tents (tentoria) 
were covered with skins (sub pellibus durare, Liv. 6. 
3). Each tent was occupied, generally speaking, by 
ten soldiers with their decanus or subaltern officer 
{contubemium, contubemales). The rows of tents 
were separated by vice, and between them and the 
rampart there was an open space ; sentinels were post- 
ed on the rampart and at the gates (stationes, custodies, 
vigilice, ezcubicB), and were inspected by the officers 
who made the rounds. The signals were given by 
means of wind instruments, tuba, cornu, buccln^, in the 
infantry, and lituus in the cavalry. In the camp all 
sorts of military exercises were practised. When the' 
signal was given for breaking up the camp, the bag- 
gage was collected (vasa colligere) and laid on beasts 
of burden, and the army commenced its march. 

§ 10. Battles. 

236. The order of battle generally consisted of 
whree lines, hastati, principes, and triarii, (226), posted 

• This arrangement was afterwards altered. 
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at a certain distance from each; other, and divide 
into maniples and afte.rwords into cohorts. The inter^ 
vals between these were covered. by the next ^np, sq 
that, they stood in the form of b, quincu7i;c. The open 
spaces seem to have been occupied by the light 
troops. The lesions were in the centre {media acie^) i 
the cavalry, allies, and auxiliary troops forined. the 
win&s (cornica). Circumstances, however, scMnetimes 
rendered a different order of battle expedient; such,, 
for instance, as the cuneu$i or wedge, for ajLtack ; the 
orbiSy for a sudden assault or movement to surround 
the enemy; and the testuido, a compact figure^ chiefly 
employed in sieges ; the whole body being covered, as 
with a roof, by the shields of the men. 237. The 
General was attended by a corps of picked men (cohors 
prcBtoria). Before the battle, he consulted the au^i- 
cia, and generally addressed some words of encourage- 
ment to the soldiers, after which he gave the signa} for 
attack. The battle generally began with a battle-cry, 
and was frequently sustained at first, by the light- 
armed troops, and with missile weapons, but> after a 
time, the heavy-armed also took part in the engage- 
ment. If it yras necessary to retire^ the retreat was 
sounded (receptui canere), 

§ 11. Attack and Defence of Fortified Places. ' 

238. The art of attacking fortified places^ from an 
insignificant beginning, was gradually brought to great 
perfection by the Romans. .They were carried either 
by storm, (ppp^gnare) or by blockade {obsid€r^y. The 
army invested thei city (corond cing^re, circumdHre 
urbem, urbem obsidione clauder^), and, in the first in- 
stance, advanced in the form of a testudo (237), and 
assailed the gates and rampart {succedere portis). 
Sometimes the city was surrounded by strongly fortifi- 
ed lines of circumvallationj, so as at once to protect the 
besiegers against sallies, and prevent reinforcements 
from being sent into the place. Within these lines 
was a moveable rampart {agger) of (*.arth, wood, and 
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stones, which was advanced nearer and nearer to the 
city, and raised to a greater height than the walls, that 
the assault might be made from its summit. 239. On 
this mound were erected towers of several stories 
{contahulatcB turres), from which stones and other 
missiles, as well as combustible substances {falaricai, 
malleGH) were discharged on the besieged by means 
of engines (^ormen^a, balistcs, catapuUai). Other tow- 
ers were moveable, and were brought forward on roll- 
ers or wheels (turres ambulator ice). These towers 
had generally^ on the lowest story, a oattering ram 
(aries); which was swung backwards and forwards 
against the wall of the besieged city; and in the mid- 
dle a bridge, which was let down on th6 wall, whilst 
the soldiers stood above armed with javelins and other 
missiles. 240. The other engines employed in sieges 
were the vinea, a sort of shed, composed of stakes and 
wattles, covered with hides, and pushed forwards on 
wheels, under which was generally hung the aries ; and 
the tolUno, a basket, in which the soldiers were drawn 
up into the place. Wherever the nature of the ground 
permitted, mines (cuniculi) were sunk, by means of 
which the besiegers either sapped the foundations of 
the walls, or forced their vvay into the city. The 
besieged, on their part, often made sallies, or threw 
down stones and combustibles, for the purpose of kill- 
ing the besieger^, or disabling their engines. The 

min^s were met by countermines. 

' > ' ' ■ > . ■ ■ 

§ 12* MUitcLry Rewards and Punishments. 

'241. Besides their share of the booty captured from 
the enemy, the Roman soldiers received certain re- 
wards peculiarly military ; such as the corona civiQa, 
a; crown of oak-leaves, presented to him who had saved 
the life of a citizen; vallaris or Cfl5?ren5i5, bestowed 
on ihe soldier who first entered the enemy's camp; 
mufaZi^, for him who first scaled the walls ; ohsidion- 
aiis or graminea, for him who had relieved a besieged 
city, or an army surrounded by the enemy. Sucn a 
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crown was presented to P. Decius by the soldiers, b. c 
343, for his services in rescuing a Roman army, wnich 
had been surrounded, in addition to a crown of gcAd, 
one hundred oxen and a white steed with gilded horns 
given to him by tne Consul. 242. The other rewards 
were weapons of honor, hasta pura, vexillum, phalercs, 
aurew torques, &c. These gifts were distributed by 
the commander-in-chief, in presence of the whole army. 
We sometimes hear also of an increase of allowance, 
or of pay, being granted by way of reward. Sulla 
introduced a new mode of rewarding the soldiery, by 
granting allotments. of land to his veterans. The mili- 
tary punishments were, stoppage or diminution of pay 
or rations, degradation, cudgelling to death, and decap- 
itation. In cases of mutiny, it was sometimes ttie 
practice to decimate the offenders by lot (Liv. 2. 69). 

§ 13. Thanksgivings — Triumphs ^Memorials of 

Victory, 

243. The highest rewards that could be confen-ed 
on a general were, that he should be saluted as Impera- 
tor by his victorious army, that thanksgivings should 
be decreed by the Senate, {supplicationes, gratula* 
tiones) and celebrated at Rome, and that he should be 
honoured with a triumph ; a distinction conferred by 
the Senate, and recognized in its more simple fonn at 
a very early period. The conditions of $i Justus tri-, 
umphus (according to a lez iriumphalis) were, that the 
individual on whom it was conferred, should^ as Com- 
mander-in-chief {suis auspiciis) in a war regularly 
declared according to law against a fore^ ^lemy 
(justo et hostili bello)^ have extended tlie bo^ndari^ 
of the empire, and destroyed nu>re than 5000 enenujes. 
The general was required to prove that he liad fulfilled 
these conditions. 244. This being done, the proces- 
sion moved from the Campus Martius along the ma 
iriumphalis, through the porta triumphalis, to the 
Capitolium, in the following order : a band of musi- 
cians, beasts for sacrifice, spoils taken in the warj 

y 
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models of the captured cities^ the prisoners, lictors with 
their fasces wreathed with laurel, the- general in a toga 
picta, and tunica palmata, with a chaplet of laurel on 
his head, in a richly ornamented chariot drawn by 
four white horses. Last of all came the victorious 
army. On the Capitol the general offered up solemn 
prayer and sacrifices to Jupiter. This was succeeded 
by banquets and other festivities. In later times, the 
triumphs were celebrated with excessive magnificence 
(triumphare ; agere, deportare triumphum), e. g. by 
Scipio Africanus, iEmilius Paullus, Sulla, Pompey, and 
Caesar. 245. We find instances of generals, who, 
being unable to have their triumph in Rome, celebrated 
it on the Alban Mount. Under the Empire, the tri- 
umph Avas almost exclusively reserved for the general, 
and w^as often abused. There was an inferior sort of 
triumph called an ovatio (from ovis), in which the 
emperor marched through the city on foot or on horse- 
back, with a chaplet of myrtle on his head, and sacri- 
ficed a sheep. Victories were commemorated by the 
erection of tropcea, which, at first, were trunks of 
trees, and, afterwards, statues of marble or brass, hung 
round with weapons taken from the enemy. They 
had also triumphal arches and columns. Sometimes 
the conquered foes were compelled, by way of mockery, 
to pass wider a yoke {subjugum mittere, Li v. 3, 28). 

§ 14. Military Affairs under the Emperors, 

246. From the time of Augustus, there existed a 
standing army composed of citizens, provincials, and 
allies. Under the Empire, the legions were recruited 
almost entirely from the provinces. The pay was 
raised, and the Preetorian cohorts received twice as 
much as the others. After a time, the legions consisted 
almost entirely of foreigners, who had entered the 
Roman service either as volunteers or compulsory 
recruits ; and thus the fate of Rome became, at last, 
dependent on the will of barbarian mercenaries. 
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§ 15. The Navy, 

247. The first traces of a fleet are found in the 
year b. c. 310; but it was not until tlie Piinic wars 
that Rome seemed, strictly speaking, to have become a 
naval power. In the year b. c. 260, the Consul C. 
Duilius overcame the Carthaginian fleet. The naval 
force of the Romans remained, nevertheless, in a v6ry 
mcomplete state until the latter days of the Republife, 
when it gradually acquired importance. Standing 
fleets were maintained by the Emperors. The fleet 
consisted partly of large ships-of-war {naves long'^B, 
tririmes, quinquerSmes), partly of a lighter deiscription 
of vessels {actuaricB, LihurncB, the latter a sort of 
brigantine, very sharp in the bows, with heavy beaks ; 
adopted by the Romans after the battle of Actium), 
and transports (onerarice). The ships of war had 
beaks (rostra), with which they endeavoured to sink 
the enemy. Attempts were also made to set his ships 
on fire, or to board them by means of grappling irons 
(ferrecB manus, harpagQnes, corvi). 248. The naval 
service was less respectable than that of the army, the 
ships being often manned by citizens of the lowest 
class, and even by freed-men and slaves. The sailors 
were called nautce, remiges, socii navales ; and the 
marines, who were latterly a distinct corps raised 
especially for that service, were termed classiarii and 
epihiUcB. The allies were sometimes obliged to furnish 
ships and sailors. The admiral [duXf prcefectus classi) 
was generally a Consul ; his ship was callm navis prce- 
toria ; the other ships were usually commanded by a 
Tribune, or a Centurion, assisted by gubematores and 
hortatores, who directed the rowers. In winter, the 
ships were hauled up on land (subducere naves ; dedu- 
cere is usually to haul them back again into the sea). 
The harbours were often strongly fortified, and pro- 
vided with docks (navalia). Mention is sotnetimes 
made of a triumphus navalis and a corona navalis. 
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E. Religion. 

§ 1. Characteristics of the Roman Religion, 

249. The chief characteristic of the Roman religion 
was profound veneration for certain divine beings, 
whose nature was dark and mysterious, but who exer- 
cised a wide spreading and decided influence over the 
fates, not only of individuals, but of families, and even 
of the state itself. We find here neither a system of 
dogmatical speculations concerning the essence of the 
godhead, nor a picture of their lives and actions, freely 
sketched by fancy ; but the grave and practical char- 
acter of the people may be detected in the purity and 
severity with, which the representations of their su- 
preme beings are drawn, and. in the distinct expression 
of their own feelings of dependence upon them. This 
feeling discloses itself in a variety of sacred usages, 
which were observed with the most rigid exactness, in 
accordance with their published ritual, and the law and 
customs of their forefathers, by which certain words 
and forms were enjoined. It was also shown in their 
prayers, vows, thanksgivings, sacrifices, feasts, and 
games in honour of the gods ; and lastly, in the inves- 
tigation of numberless signs, which they believed to be 
revelations of the will of a godhead which pervaded 
all nature ; and in the expiations appointed for averting 
the evils threatened by unfavourable omens. 

^ 2. Relation of Religion to the State. 

250. The religion of Rome was inseparably inter- 
woven with her civil polity, both developing themselves 
simultaneously. Their form of worship was partly 
public for the whole nation, partly private, for particu- 
lar persons or families ; and was maintained by a code 
of ecclesiastical laws. Like the other Roman institu- 
tions, it was originally framed with reference to the city 
and its district ; and the ancient forms were retained, 
even when the character of the government was altered. 
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§3. Religious Sentiments of the Romans. 

251. The Romans were tolerant towards strange 
religions, never forcing their own belief and forms of 
worship on other nations ; but, on the other hand, they 
endeavoured^ as soon as their own religion had acquired 
a certain degree of stability, to secure it, as a national 
establishment, from any admixture of foreign creeds 
(superstitio) : it was, however, sometimes deemed ex- 
pedient to incorporate, by a public resolution, the wor- 
ship of some foreign divinity into the Roiioan ritual. 
The moral fruits ot their religion werepietas ; i. e. the 
discharge of the duties towards gods and men, and 
towards parents, relations, friends, and even strangers, 
especially guests, together with the avoidance of all 
falsehood, treachery, and violation of their promises 
and compacts.' 

§ 4. History of Religion, 

252. The most ancient religious worship was of 
Latin and Etruscan origin; but, at a very early 
period, the national religion was overlaid and obscured 
by the creed imported from Greece, to such an extent, 
that it Is scarcely possible to reduce the combination 
to its original elements. As the Romans gradually felt 
the influence of Grecian civilization, their childlike 
belief in the truth of the theology handed down to 
them from their ancestors, and in the importance of 
their ceremonial law, began to disappear, first from the 
minds of the more enlightened, and afterwards, of the 
people in general. A philosophic religion was now 
adopted by the learned in the room of positive belief, 
whilst the common people eagerly embraced every 
form of Egyptian and Asiatic superstition. Yet re- 
ligion was upheld by the deeply rooted veneration 
which every Roman entertained for the aws and 

* Oaths were administered in judicial proceedings; but we are not 

accurately acquainted with the form. 
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institutions of his luiefathers, long after all belief in its 
truth had disappeared; and even under the Empire, 
attempts were not wanting to revive its expiring influ- 
ence over the minds of the people. 



The Gods. 

§5. Dii Consentes* 

253. The names of the twelve higher divinities, or 
Dii consentes, are contained in the following verses of 
Bnnius : — 

Jano, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Jovi% Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo. 

Jupiter. The principal temple of Jupiter, dedicated 
also to Juno and Minerva, was erected by Tarquinius 
Priscus on the Capitolium His appellations were, 
OptimuSy MaximuSf Stator, Feretrius, Capitolinus, 
Latiaris (with a festival termed the FericB Latince, on 
the Alban Mount). Diespiter. Sacrifices were offered 
to him by the Consuls when they entered on their office, 
by the generals on their setting out and return from 
war, and by conquerors, when they celebrated their 
triumph. The Ides were dedicated to him. Juno. An 
Etruscan Juuo had a temple at Veii, and after the de- 
struction of that city her statue was brought to Rome 
rLiv. 5. 21, 22); her names were, Reglna, Luclna, 
jPronUba, Mon^ta ; and her festival, the MatronaKa, 
on the first of March. The Calends were sacred 
to her. 

254. Minerva. .The name seems Etruscan. The 
Palladium, or image of this goddess, was brought, 
according to tradition, into Italy by iEneas, and care- 
fully preserved in the terpple of Vesta. Vesta. Her 

* As it is no easy matter to classify these deities, we have here con- 
tented ourselves with enumerating the principal gods and goddesses wor- 
shipped at Rome. 
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worship, according to the legend, was brought to Ilaiy 
by iEneas, and introduced into Rome by Numa. In 
her round temple, which stood in the f&rum midway 
between the Capitoline and Palatine hills, there was 
no statue of the goddess, but an ever-burning fire, 
which was fed by the Vestal virgins. Ceres. A few 
years after the expulsion of the Kings, a temple is said 
to have been dedicated at Rome to Ceres, Liber, and 
Libera. Festival : the Cerealia, in the month of April, 
with games in the Circus. Her worship seems, in the 
more ancient times, to have had especial reference to 
the condition of the Plebeians. Neptunus. Temple 
on the Campus Martins, 

255. Venus, the mother of iEneas, and ancestress 
of the Julian family, especially honoured from the time 
of Julius Caesar. Genitrex, Mars or Mavors, the 
father of Romulus and Remus. Gradivus, His shield 
(ancile) which fell from heaven, in the reign of Numa, 
was preserved in his temple, of which the Salii were 
priests. Bellona is mentioned as his sister or com- 
panion. In her temple, on the Campus Martius, the 
Senate decreed triumphs, and received foreign ambas- 
sadors. Vulcanus. Mulcfber, The Volcanaliay in 
August. Apollo had several temples at Rome. The 
most celebrated of these was the Palatine, erected by 
Augustus, and furnished with a library. Ludi ApoUi- 
nares were introduced in the second Punic war. 
Diana. According to Livy 1. 45, this goddess had a 
temple on the Aventine, dedicated ' by Servius TuHius, 
for the common worship of the Romans and Latins. 
Afterwards, several other temples were erected to her. 

§6. TAe Dii Selecti. 

256. Saturnus, an ancient Italian deity, whose 
story coincides with the myths of the god Kronos. 
When he was expelled from heaven, he is said to have 
taken refuge in Italy, where he was hospitably received 
by Janus, and reigned in Latium during the golden age. 
Saturnalia^ in December, a general revel, in which 
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slaves played a conspicuous part (being excused their 
ordinary work, allowed to wear the pUeus, a badge of 
freedom, to speak their minds freely, and to be served 
at table by their masters). His wife was Ops. 

257. Janus, an Etruscan celestial deity, or, per- 
haps, an Italian god, who presided over gates and 
doors. Among the Romans, the commencement of 
all undertakings were supposed to be under his protec- 
tion. The "Janus," mentioned by Livy (1, 19), as 
being open in war, and closed in peace, seems to have 
been a gate in the forum. There were at Rome many 
such gates or arched thoroughfares (jani). He is 
represented with two heads (Janus hifrons, biceps). 
His principal feast was on New Year's Day. Rhea 
or CybSle, mater IcUsa, magna mater. Honoured at 
Rome, in obedience to the injunctions of the Sibylline 
books, since the year b. c. 205, when ambassadors 
were sent to King Attains, to bring the image of the 
goddess, a square stone, from Pesslnus. She had a 
temple and feast of her own (Megalesia) at Rome. 
Her priest® were called GalU, 

258. Pluto. Dis, with Proserpina, and other in- 
fernal deities. In the Comitium was a subterranean 
vault, which was supposed to be the entrance to the 
lower world, and was opened three times a year. The 
days on which this took place were esteemed unlucky. 
Bacchus. Liber. The Bacchanalia, or riotous festival 
of this god, were abolished by a decree of the Senate 
B. c. 186. Sol, often confounded by the Romans as 
well as the Greeks with Apollo^ as Luna with Diana, 
Genius, a being which was supposed to attend man 
from the cradle to the grave, and share his joys and 
sorrows. The Romans were accustomed to swear by 
their genius, and to propitiate him with oblations of 
wine, flowers, and rye, particularly on the Saturnalia 
(256) and on birthdays. 

§ 7. Other Beings to whom divine honours were paid, 

259. Terminus, an ancient Italian god, whose deifi- 
cation is ascribed to Numa. His altar was on the 
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Capitoline hill, from which, as tradition relates, he re* 
fused to stir, when Tarquin wished to remove som« 
of the smaller chapels in- order to make room for a 
temple of Jupiter. (Liv. 1, 55.) Consus, the god of 
secret counsels, confounded with Neptunus equester. 
He seems to have had a subterraneous altar. The. 
Consualia were games of the Circus celebrated in 
August. Deus Fidius, originally Semo or Semo Sane- 
tuSy the god of contracts, and protector of popular 
rights ; an ancient Sabine Deity. In later times we 
often find him confounded with Hercules, whose wor- 
ship, according to tradition, was introduced by Evan* 
der. (Liv. 1, 7.) 

260. QuirInus ; perhaps also a Sabine deity. The 
name seems to have been given to Romulus after his 
apotl eosis. Vertumnus, a Tuscan god, who presided 
over agriculture and gardening. His wife was Pomo- 
na. Flora, the goddess of flowers. Faunus, a rural 
deity, often confounded with Pan (Lupercus), an Ar- 
cadian pastoral god, whose worship, according to 
tradition, was introduced into Italy by Evander (Lu- 
percalid). His wife was Fauna, confounded with Ops, 
CybCle, and Bona Dea, whose feast was celebrated 
oniy by women in the Praetor s house. 

261. Silvanus, (Liv. 2, 1.) an Italian god of the 
woods. Pales, a pastoral god, whose feast {Parilia)^ 
April 21, was considered the birthday of Rome. Lares, 
Guardians of the house; properly the peaceful and 
beneficent spirits of the dead. Their statues stood on 
the hearth. On festival days oblations of flowers, wine, 
rye, and wheat, were placed before them. There were 
also lares viales, rurales, compitales (Compitalia, a 
feast in December). Penates, in the Penetralia of the 
temples and houses. Their images stood in the implu- 
vium. Manes, dii manes, the souls of the dead, which 
were honoured as beings of a higher order, and propi- 
tiated with an annual feast (feralia). 

262. Besides these there was a crowd of inferior 
deities, borrowed from the Grecian mythology, e. g 
Latina, Castor and Pollux^ Leucothga {ma*er matuta) 
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and her son Palcmion (Portumnus) ; jEsculapius, 
whose image was brought to Rome by command of 
the oracle in ijonsequence of a pestilence, and placed 
in a temple on the banks of the Tiber (b. c. 291). We 
find also various divinities or personifications, whose 
personal existence is involved in obscurity ; such as 
Fortune {viriliSy muliehris, equestris), Victoria, Pax, 
Concordia, Pietas, Honos, Pallor et Pavor ; Pudici-tia 
patricia, pleheia ; Dea Roma, &;c., whose figures are 
frequently found on coins. 

§ 8. Authority of the Senate in religious affairs. 

The Senate was charged with the superintendence 
development, and political application of religious be- 
lief and worship. In fulfilment of these duties it re- 
sisted the introduction of strange forms of worship 
forbade the Bacchanalia, decreed the admission of new 
gods into the calendar of the state, appointed thanks 
givings, the examination of the Sibylline books, &c. 

§ 9. Colleges of Priests, Pontifices. 

264. The whole of their religious systems, with the 
regulations respecting festival days, temples, and their 
revenue, &c., was described in their ancient books 
{jus pontificium, commentarii pontificum) which were 
under the care of a college of Pontifices, founded by 
Numa, and presided over by a Pontifex maximus (Liv. 
1, 20). They were charged with the administration 
of the ecclesiastical law, and decided questions relating 
to it ; prescribed the ceremonial of any new public or 
private worship, prepared the forms for public prayei 
and vows, interpreted prodigies, inaugurated magis- 
trates in the Comitia curiata, compiled the fasti, and 
might inflict punishment by their own authority on 
persons guilty of offences against religion. 265. The 
college originally consisted of four members, all of 
whom were Patricians ; but after the passing of the 
kx Ogulnia^ an equal number of Plebeians was ad- 
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initted.^ During Sulla's administration the Runibei 
amounted to fifteen. Under the Emperors it was in- 
definite. Their insignia were the toga prcBtexta and 
pileus acutus. Under them were a crowd of scribes 
{pontifices minores). The especial duty of the Ponti- 
fez maximus was to superintend the service of Vesta, 
and the preparation of the Annales Maximi, until the 
time of P. Mucins Scaevdla (Cons. 133). 

§ 10. Triumviri {afterwards Septemviri) Epulones. 

266. After the year b. c. 198 these oflicers were 
charged with the management of the banquets at the 
great festivals, which before that time had been super- 
intended by the Pontifices, 

§ 11. The Augurs, 

267. The Augurs, an office introduced by Numa, 
and probably of Etruscan origin, were versed in a 
science derived from tradition and the revelations of 
their sacred books, through which they interpreted the 
will of the gods, as manitested by certain appearances. 
They consecrated men and places, and were consulted 
on all important occasions* The inspection (spectio) 
was conducted by a competent magistrate in conjunc- 
tion with an Augur, who interpreted the signs which 
presented themselves, and whose sentence (pbnuntiatio) 
all were bound to respect. All magistrates had the 
right of consulting auspices (auspicia habire; suis 
auspiciis rem gerere), except the Proconsuls and Pro- 
praetors. 268. The auspices of the higher functionaries 
had precedence over those of the lower. In the year 
B. c! 167 a lex ^lia conferred on magistrates the right 
of preventing the holding of Comitia, by simply ob- 
serving the signs of the heavens (servare de caslo), Si 
method to which they often had recourse, until the 
privilege was withdrawn, at least in part, by Clpdius. 

' In the year b. c. 252 a Plebeian foi the first time was nominated 
Pontifex maxitrvus. 
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If any error occurred in the auspices, the college 
might,' by its sentence, pronounce the election void, 
and annul the laws which had been passed. The per- 
sons elected were then said to \k vitio creati. Even 
when the belief in the supc^matural knowledge of the 
Augurs had declined, the practice Was still retained for 
political purposes. The number of the Augurs was 
originaHy four, but by the Ogulniaii law, five Plebeians 
were added; and under Sulla it was increased t6 fif- 
teen, 269. The public AugurS were highly respected, 
and were generally men of exalted station. Besides 
these there were privaite Augurs, generally Marsians 
and Sabines, who interpreted all sorts of prodigies for 
hire. The most important auguries were those derived 
from birds, from the sky (particularly from lightning) ; 
and the war auguries, which were drawn from the 
manner in which fowls ate their food {tripudium soKs- 
i^mum» = a favourable omen^ when they took it so 
greedily, that portions fell from their beaks upon the 
ground), . It was customary to observe not only the 
song (osdnes), but the flight of birds {alites prcep€tes). 
The Augurs took their station after midnight on some 
open ground, and after offering sacrifices and . prayers, 
proceeded with veiled heads to trace out in the heavens 
(templum capere*) a particular region with their (crooked 
staff, called) /lieeas. (Li v. 1, 18.) 

§ 12. Priests for the Sibylline Books. 

270. In the Sibylline Books, which Tarquin, ac- 
cording to tradition, received from the Cumaean Sibyl, 
was inscribed, as men belie vedj the fate of the Roman 
empire. In great emergencies they were consulted 
{adire^ inspicere, consulere lihros SihyUlnos) on the 
motion of the Senate and the College of Pontifices, by 

^ The templum was any place consecrated hy auepices, and iappro- 
priated to them. The expression is applied also to the sky, which Wias 
divided by the lituus into certain regions. Most of the ades ^acrot "at 
Rome were templa; as well as the spots on whi«h imjiortant public busi- 
urm was transacted, such as the curim^ rostra^ &c. 
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priests appointed for that purpose, who also offered the 
sacrifices prescribed by the books, . Their number at 
first was two ; then ten, five Patrician and five Ple- 
beian ; and afterwards fifteen (decemviri sdcrorum^ 
quindecemvUri libris SibyUinis inspiciendis or sacris 
faciendis), 271. In addition to these duties they were 
charged with the management of the yearly games in 
honour of Apollo and Diana, and the Ludi seculares. 
The Sibylline Books were kept in the temple of Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus, but after their destruction by fire in 
the year b. c. 83, fresh Sibylline oracles were compiled, 
and deposited by order of Augustus in the temple of 
Apollo.* 

§13. Fetiales, 

272. The Fetiales were a college of priests insti* 
tuted by Numa, and established on a more regular plan 
hy Ancus Martins,* Their business was to conduct 
the religious ceremonies practised in declarations of 
war, and when peace was concluded. If any other 
nation encroached on the Roman frontier, Fetiales 
were sent to demand satisfaction with the usual cere- 
monies (res repetere, clarigatio). If this were not 
granted within a specified time, war was declared by 
throwing a lance into the enemy's territory, a cere- 
mony which, at a later period, when more distant wars 
were waged, was performed figuratively in front of the 
temple of Bellona. 273. The Fetiales were also em- 
ployed in coitcluding alliances, and in ofiering the 
sacrifices required on such occasions (icere, ferire 
fasdus, Liv. 1, 24). Their number was twenty. The 
JPresident was styled pater patratiis. Their influeace, 
at least in later times, was insignificant as compared 

* Another method of ascertaining the decrees of the gods was the 
Bortea sacra, or tablets inscribed with hieroglyphics, which were kept in 
the temples of Fortuna at Praeneste and Antiom, and consulted pablidy 
(tortes ducere). 

* The jus fetiale seem? to have been framed by him on the model of 
the ^quicolae 
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with the four colleges already described. Even as 
late as the time of the Emperors, mention is made of 
Fetiales. 

§ 14. Haruspices. 

274. The Augurs were accustomed, on public occa- 
sions, to interpret the will of the gods from certain 
definite signs; whilst, on the other hand, the Haru- 
spices, who were not a sacred college, employed them- 
selves in drawing omens from an examination of en- 
trails (extispicia), and in setting before the people the 
demands (postulata) of the gods, and the means (gen- 
erally hosticB majores, novendiale sacrijicium^), by 
which such impending misfortunes might be averted, 
as were threatened by lightning and other portents 
(prodigia, portenta, monstra, ostenta, procurare pro- 
digid). Their, science (haruspicina), concerning 
which, in Cicero's time, there existed libri Haruspu 
cini et fulgurales et rituales, was taught in Etruria in 
schools from which it was disseminated throughout 
Italy. From these schools Harusplces were frequently 
summoned to Rome' by the Senate, on the motion of 
the pontifices. 275. In the latter days of the Republic, 
the Haruspices acquired greater importance. They 
often accompanied the army in its campaigns, and 
were attached to the suite of provincial governors ; 
and even in the time of the Empire, attempts were 
made to sustain the Etruscan discipline ; but it was 
gradually superseded, and thrown into the shade by 
the astrological and prophetic science of the M agians 
and Chaldeans. . 

. § 15. Rex sacrificulus, Flamines, Curiones. 

276. The Rex sacrificulus or sacrorum, who after 
the expulsion of the Kings superintended the religious 
observances formerly conducted by them, was never- 
theless subject to the Pontifex. None but Patricians 

' See Cicero, Orat. in Cat. 3, 8. 
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could fill this office, nor was it tenable in conjuoction 
with any other appointment. 

277. Flamines, Priests appointed for the temple- 
service of particular gods, each of whom had one. 
There were fifteen of them altocether ; of whom the 
chief were the Flamen Dialis, Martialis, and Quiri- 
nalis. These were always Patricians. The Flamen 
Dialis was subject to many peculiar restrictions. The 
death of his wife (Flaminica), by whom he was assisted 
in the performance of various ceremonies, rendered 
him, as a matter of course, incapable of retaining 
office. As the Emperors were gradually deified, the 
number of Flamens increased very considerably. Cu- 
riones. Priests for the curiae under a Curio maximus. 
This office was latterly held by Plebeians as well as 
Patricians. 

§ 16. Communiiies of Pi^iests for the service of par^ 

ticular deities — ifie Vestals, 

278. The Virgines Vestales were appointed by 
Numa to feed the sacred fire, and guard the relics 
which were kept in the temple of Vesta. They en- 
joyed important privileges, such as freedom from 
parental control, a Lictor, a particular seat at the pub- 
lic shows, and the right of liberating any condemned 
malefactor, whom they might meet on his way to exe- 
cution. They were, however, subject to the superin- 
tendence of the Pontifex maximus, who could inflict a 
severe punishment on them for stifTering the sacred fire 
to be extinguished, or for unchastity. Vestals con- 
victed of the last mentioned oflence, were buried alive 
in the Campus sceleratus, 279. The number of Vestal 
virgins was at first two, then four, and aJRerwards, 
when the tribes were increased, was raised to six. 
They wore a white robe, and a fillet round the head 
{infida). Whenever a vacancy occurred, the Pontifez 
maximus was required by the lex Papia to find twenty 
virgins of good family, free from bodily defects, and 
with various other qualifiqatiojis, one of whom was 
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chosen by lot {caper e virginem Vestalem). At a later 
period they were generally admitted as candidates on 
thQ recommendation of their parents. Their term of 
service; was thirty years, at the expiration of which 
they were; permitted to njairry. 

§ 17. Salii, Lupeixiy Fr aires Arvales, Sodales Titii, 

Gain. 

280. Salii Gradim^ priests of Mars> twelve in 
Qumber, appointed by Numa to guard the (sacred 
shield) anclle which fell from he.^yen, with the eleven 
made after the. same pattern (to jwevent the loss by 
theft of the genuine one, on the safety of which the 
existence of Home was supposed to depend). On the 
first of March, they performed a solemn dance through 
the city, singing at the same time the carmen Saliare 
(Liv. 1, 20), They were exclusively Patricians. Salii 
Palloris et Pavoris, aJso Patricians. Their creation is 
ascribed to Tullius Hostilius. 281. Luperci, priests of 
Pan, who marched in procession (on the Lupercalia) 
from the grottQ of Pan (iv^^erca/), through the city to 
the Palatine hill, wrapt in goat-sjtins. On reaching 
the hill they offered sacrifice to Pan. The establish- 
ment pf this worship is attributed to Evander (Liv. 1, 
5), ana was introduced into Rome by Romulus. The 
Lu2)erci Julii were esmblished by the Senate in honour 
of Julius Caesar. Frc^res Arvates, twelve in number, 
superintended the great yearly rural sacrifice of purifi- 
cation, at which they saiig a nymn in the ancient lan- 
guage of Latium. Sodales Titii were appointed for 
the conservation of the -ancient sacred usages of the 
Sabines. Under Tiberius, there arose Sodales Angus- 
tales, and others again afjer the apotheoses of succes- 
sive Emperors. Gralli, priests of Cybgle, were Phry- 
gian eunuchs, who marched in tioisy procession through 
the city on the. feast of Cyb^e, with singing and music, 
and collected offerings. 



't 
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§ 18. Election of Priests. 

282. The colleges of priests were filled up by co 
optation. When a Pontifex maximns died, his col- 
leagues elected a Pontifex, and the people chose the 
Pontifex maximus from the members of the college ; 
but in the year b. c. 104, it was enacted by the lex 
Domitia, that the election of priests should be con- 
ducted by seventeen tribes chosen by lot, and that the 
person so elected should be confirmed in his office by 
the eo-optation of the college. Sulla annulled this 
arrangement ; but it was afterwards re-established. At 
a later period, the right of nomination was claimed by 
the Emperor. Bodily defects disqualified for the priest- 
hood. As the priests were not magistrates, all, with 
the exception of the Rex sacrificulus, were permitted 
to hold a plurality of spiritual, or spiritual and secular 
ofiSces. The Sacerdotia were tenable for life. 



§ 19. Priests' Servants. 

283. Several servants and assistants were assigned 
to the priests for the performance of the inferior offices: 
for example, the popce, victimarii, slayers of victims ; 
iBditui, 3acristans ; pullaHi (who^kept the sacred birds, 
269), extispiceSy tibicines, ttihicin]p$, &c. The Flamen 
Dialis and the Vestal virgins had Lictors, The boys 
who attended on the Flamen pialis, and assisted at 
other sacred ceremonies, were termed camilli. 



tt 



Worship. 

§ 20. Worship in general. 

284. Their worship was either public, and con- 
cerned the whole state, or portions of it, such as the 
tribes or curice; or private, belonging to individuals or 
gentes, in which it was hereditary. We have already 
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spoken of the manner in which the will of the gods 
was ascertained by means of auspices, extispicia, and 
the Sibylline books. The rest of their worship con- 
sisted of prayers, vows, sacrifices, and the solemn 
observance of festivals and games in honour of the 
gods. All acts of worship were conducted in a regular 
and solemn manner ; every object being removed which 
could produce an unfavourable impression. Thus it was 
required that all the attendants should be clean in their 
persons and dress, and that no harsh sounds or words 
of evil omen should be heard ; that the best victims 
should be selected, and led without compulsion to the 
altar : that the priests should be free from bodily de- 
fects; and that no punishments should be inflicted on 
festival days. 

§21. Prayers and Vows. 

285. Public prayers were offered up by the magis- 
trates, after a form prepared and recited by the priest 
(who was said prceire carmen). The public days of 
supplication (supplicatiqnes) were either obsecrationes, 
appointed for propitiating the favour of the gods and 
averting their wrath, or thanksgivings {gratidationes). 
Under this head may be classed the great festal ban- 
quets, at which the statues of the gods were brought 
forth (and placed at table on couches before their sacri- 
ficial feasts) (lectisternium, Liv. 5, 13 ; ad omnia puU 
vinaria scLcrijicatuTn), Prayers were often accom- 
panied by vows {vov^re ; votafacere ; (a person whose 
prayer was granted, and therefore his vow due, was) 
noti compos, reus, damnatus). Persons who had been 
in danger, during a sea voyage for instance, were 
accustomed, in fulfilment of their vow, to suspend a 
representation of the event {tabula votiva) in the tem- 
ple of the god to whom they attributed their preserva- 
tion. 
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§22. Sacrifices. 

286, The sacrifices {sacriiicia) were the most im- 
portant part of public \rorship** Particular animak 
were offered to each of the gods. The whole, proceed- 
ing was exceedingly solemn and ceremonial. The 
sacrificer approached the altar clothed in white. The 
victim {victiina, hostia)^ which must be without blem- 
ish, and never have felt the yoke, was decorated with 
ribbons {injulc^ vittai)^ and garlands^ aad its horns 
sometimes gilded. It was led to the altar by an atten- 
dant (pop(j^. The prie&t then called on the unpurified 
to withdraw (procul este ^ro/ani), and commanded 
silence (favete Unguis). Th^ brow of the victim, as 
well as the altar, was sprinkled with the sacrificial cake 
mingled with salt {mola salsa; whence, immolare). 
287. The animal was then slaughtered, and its entrails 
inspected by the eatispfces. The offal (exta) was 
burnt, and a solemn banquet prepared. A purificatory 
oSering (lustratio) was so termed, when the victim was 
led round the object intended to be puriSed. . It was 
either public or private (lustratio populiy sSitr the 
census t urbiSf agrorum). We find in the Roman his- 
tory, instances of persons, who dedicated or devoted 
themselves to the gods in the field of battle, according 
to a settled form, and sought death that they might in- 
sure victoi:y to the Roman arms. 

§ 23. Holi/ Seasons and Festivals. 

288. Days were either dedicated to the worship of 
the gods, aujl consequently free from public business 
(dies fcstf),, or open for the transaction of secular 
affairs (dies profesti^). Of the festivals (fericB), a 

. * The tenn sacrum expresses every thing consecrated by man to the- 
bcrriee of the gods. 

• Dies iniercisi were days of which a portion was set apart for each 
of these objects. We must distinguish between this division and that of 
dies fastii which were days set apart for legal proceedings in opposition 
to the nefasti. Another division was into fortunate days and unfortunate 
finfausti, atri), on which it was not considered advisable to commence 
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great number were observed with solemnity. They 
were either stativce, certain fixed days of the year, or 
conceptivcB, which were appointed by a magistrate (e. 
g. the fericB Latince on the Alban mount, introduced 
by Tarquinius Superbus), or imfmrativcBy on particular 
occasions ; e. g. the sacrum novendiale (Liv. 1, 31), 
appointed in consequence of its having rained stones. 
289. Our knowledge of the festivals is derived from the 
Festi calendares, which contain a list of holidays, and 
from the poetical account of them given by Ovid in his 
Fasti. Among ih^fericB stativcB, we may mention, as 
examples, the Lupercalia, on the fifteenth of February ; 
the Matronalia, and the festival of Mars, on the first 
of March ; the Megalesia, or feast of Cybele, on the 
fourth of April ; the Parilia, on the twenty-first of 
April ; the feast of the Bona Dea, on the first of May ; 
of Castor and Pollux, with the transvectio equitum, or 
annual solemn procession of Knights, on the Ides (i. e. 
the fifteenth) of July; and the Saturnalia, a revel 
which began on the nineteenth of December, and 
lasted several days (256). 

§ 24. Games. 

290. To the festal celebration o( public worship 
belonged also the games, which were either stati, per- 
manent, like the ludi Apollinares, and the ludi Romani, 
magni or maximi, instituted by Tarquinius Prisons, in 
honour of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, and held in the 
Circus Maximus during eight days in the month of 
September ; or extraordinary, which were celebrated 
in consequence of vows, or at the funerals of private 
persons. The games were circenses, scenici, and gl^- 
diatorii. 291. The circenses (from the Circus, a long 
building rounded at each end) were of Etruscan origin. 
(Liv. 1, 35.) They were introduced with a solemn 

any important undertakings. Of this character were the days which im- 
mediately followed festivals, or which succeeded the calendar nonoB, and 
idust or days signalized by any public calamity, such as the dies Alliensia 
(anniversary of the defeat of the Roman army by the Gauls at the Allia. 

15 
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E recession, and consisted of the cursus equester on 
orseback, or in chariots with higcB or quadrigce ; the 
certamen gymnicum, the nivraOlop of the Greeks (saltus, 
cursuSy lucta, pugillatus, discus) the pugna pedestris ei 
equestris, e. g. Trojay*^ sort of tournament on horse- 
back ; venationes, combats of wild beasts, either with 
one another, or with men hired for the purpose, or con- 
demned malefactors (in the time of the Emperors, ad 
hestias damnati) ; naumachice, naval engagements in 
the Circus, or in buildings erected for that purpose and 
supplied with water. 292. The scenici seem to have 
been introduced in the year b. c. 364, when, in order 
to avert a pestilence, festivals were instituted, to which 
actors and dancers were brought from Etruria. (Liv. 
7, 2.) They were performed in theatra, large semi- 
circular buildings, the round part of which was fitted 
up with benches {cavea, cunei), the remainder being 
occupied by the scena ; (the orchestra was also semi- 
circular, and set apart for Senators, foreign Ambassa- 
dors, &c. In B. c. 63, the next fourteen benches were 
appropriated to the Knights by a law of L. Roscius 
Otho). The theatres were without a roof, but were 
generally sheltered from the sun or rain by canvas 
stretched over the top ; they were built of wood, and 
broken up when, the performance was over, until the 
time of Pompey, who was the first that constructed a 
theatre of stone. The dramatic pieces were purchased 
from their authors by the iEdiles. The recitation was 
accompanied by flutes, and the actors generally wore 
masks (persOnce), 293. The gladiatorii (munera) were 
also of Etruscan origin, and first introduced at funeral 
solemnities; but subsequently presented at banquets, 
or for the amusement of the people, sometimes at the 
public expense, and sometimes at the cost of indivi- 
duals. They were performed in an amphitheatre or 
round building, furnished in the centre with a stage 
(arena) for combat. The gladiators were divided into 
familicB, They were generally slaves, prisoners, male- 
factors, and sometimes free men who hired themselves 
out for that purpose 294. They were instructed by 
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a lanista in the use of various weapons, from which 
they derived their different names of Samnites (from 
their Samnite armour, espepially the scutum), retiarii 
(from the net, rete, ^ith which they tried to entangle 
their adversarv, whom they then dispatched with their 
three-pointed lance, tridens or fuscina), essedarii (from 
their fighting from the Gallic or British war-chariots, 
esseda), anddbatcB (who fought blindfold, having hel- 
mets with no apertures for the eyes, mirmillones, 
whose name was from fioQfivgog, the image of a fish on 
their helmet ; their arms were Gallic ; and they gene- 
rally fought with the retiarii, or with Thraces, armed 
witn the Thracian round buckler, and sica, dagger). 
295. They fought, at first, with blunt weapons {rudes, 
arma lusoria), in order to prove their skill {prcelude- 
bant). Thd arma decretoria were then put into their 
hands. The fate of those who were conquered de- 
pended on the will of the people (pollicem premere, to 
turn down the thumb, the sign that they were to be 
spared ; vertere, to turn it up, the signal for their death, 
recipe ferrum). The gladiators were men of rough 
and savage habits, and their name was often used as a 
term of reproach. 

§ 25. Holy Places and Furniture. 

296. Buildings and spots were set apart for the 
celebration of public worship. Of this sort were templa^ 
cedes, sacrce, delubra, fana, sacella, cediculce, luci. To 
the temple belonged tne area, vestibulum, cella, statua,^ 
ara, altaria,^ vasa sacra, e. g. the thurihulum, acerra, 
patircB, tripddes, &c. Places which had been struck 
by lightning were enclosed and treated as sacred (biden- 
tal, either from bidens, a sheep, the victim by which it 
was consecrated, or bidens = forked lightning ; puteal, 

^ According to one account, the Romans for one hundred and seventy 
years had no statues of the gods. 

^ The word ara properly signifies any elevated spot. It is frequently 
Qfled to express the smaller altars in front of the statue, the term altaria 
being applied to the great altar of sacrifice outside the temple. 
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not a general term for this, but for the stone enclosure 
round a well, puteus: The spot in the forum where a 
sacellum had been struck by lightning, was enclosed 
by Scrihonius Libo with such a puteal ; puteal Libo- 
nis), 297. Among the sacred things were the infiUcB 
and vitt€B, bands and ribbons which were bound round 
the head of the priest, as well as round the altar and 
victim ; and verb^ce, sacred herbs and leaves, used 
by the priests at their sacrifices, and by the Fetiales. 
Every thing belonging to the gods, or connected with 
religion, was solemnly dedicated by sacrifices and 
prayer. The de4ication of temples (dedicatio) was 
performed either by the Consuls, or by duumviri espe- 
cially appointed for that purpose. These duumviri 
were frequently the parties by whom the building of 
the temple had been vowed. 

§ 26. Division of Time. 

298. The division of time being closely connected 
with the observances of religion and festivals, was also 
intrusted to the care of the Pontifices. The year of 
Romulus seems to have contained ten months, and 
began in March. March, May, July {QuintUis), and 
October, had each thirty-one days, and the other 
months thirty. Thus the year consisted of three hun- 
dred and four days.^ Others suppose, that the year of 
Romulus was a solar year, wit^iVn indefinite number 
of days in each month. Numa's year (or, according 
to other authorities, that of Tarquinius Priscus) was a 
lunar year, consisting of twelve months, of which 
January and February were the last. 299. This year 
had three hundred and sixty-five days, and was at 
once aL'binar year^ and one in which it was necessary 
to hare regard to the sun, there being many feasts 
which were to be held both on particular days of the 

' According to Niebuhr, six such years, or 1824 days, which corre- 
tponded within one day to five solar years of three hundred and sixty-five 
days, made a. great year or lustrum, a portion of time, in which the be- 
ginning of the civil year corresponded with that of the solar. 
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Month, and at particular seasons, e. g. the Cerealtfi, 
Parilia, (Ml which, according to tradition, Rome was 
founded. Tc secure the necessary agreement, wcourse 
was had to intercalation ; a process which seems to 
have been more accurately defined in the Decemvlral 
year, where a short month of twenty-two or'fwenty- 
three days was intercalated every second year. This 
month (mensis intercalaris) was inserted towards the 
end of the year ; viz. after the twenty-third of Febru- 
ary, the fiye last days of that month being compre- 
hended in it.* 300. The record of this arrangement 
was kept by the Pontifex maximus ; but ignorance and 
dishonesty {the attempts, for example, made by certain 
parties to prolong the period of their 
the magistracy, or of holding governn 
latterly produced such confusion, that i 
46 (flnnus confusionis, an intercalated 
hundred and forty-five days), JuUus C 
assistance of the astronomer Sosigene 
complete reformation of the system. The Egyptian 
solar year was now introduced, and three years of 
three hundred and sixty-five days were regularly suc- 
ceeded by a fourth of three hundred and sixty-six. 
Caesar inserted the intercalary day, between a. a. vii. 
et vi. cal. Mart,, and named it a. d. bissextum cat. 
Mart. ; but shortly after his death an error was again 
introduced by the premature intercalation of a year. 
801. After lasting thirty-six years, this error was cor- 
rected by Augustus, who named Seztllis, August, and 

' Ideier has remarked, ihol Ihia interealatii 
rears, sirawers to ihe OkloelerU of the Greeks 1 
viri. According lo Niebuhr, ihe lunar year wa 
«*ilh the solar by the insertion ten times in 1' 
limes in one hundred and ten, of one monlh, 
iweoty-lwo and twenty-three daya. At the fifl: 
to coincide accurately wllh the solar year, inslej 
three daya, one of twenty-two daya was insertei 

aacertaining when the fiftieth lime arrived, each inletcalalioti was niaiked 
by the driving of a noil. A period of one hundred and ten yenrs was 
termed a itculum, snd contained twenly-lwo lustres, n portion of lime in 
which the years often and twelve montha and ibe solar year again bogan 
on the same day. 
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Qfiintilis, July ; because Julius Caesar was ^orn in that 
month. The month was divided by the idus into two 
unequ^- portions ; the idus in March, May, July, and 
October, falling on the fifteenth, and in the other 
months on the thirteenth. The eighth day before the 
idus was termed nonce ^ (according to the Roman 

Eractice of including the day from which they counted 
ack). The first of each month was called CahjidcB. 
In dating, they reckoned backwards from the follow- 
ing term (i. e. from the following Calends^ Nones, or 
Ides) ; for example : the thirty-first of January was de- 
nominated pridie calendas Fehruarias ; the thirtieth, 
ante diem tertium calendas Fehruarias ; and so in all 
otfcer cases. (For a fuller account, see the questions 
cm this section.) 302. The Roman week contained 
eight di^,* until the introduction of the week of seven 
days with the Christian religion. They divided the 
day into twelve hours, which varied according to the 
length of the days, and the night into the same number. 
Three hours of the night made a vigilia. The progress 
of time was indicated either by sun-dials (horologia 50- 
laria^) or by water-clocks (clepsydrce). Since it is 
only at the equinoxes that the day consists of twelve 
hours in our sense of the word hour, the length of an 
hour, and time of the morning, at which the first hour 
began, were both subject to great variations. 303. Our 
hours, therefore, will sometimes differ widely from those 
of the Romans, the difference increasing directly as the 
distance from either equiiiox, and being greatest, there- 
fore, at the solstices, Ideler gives the following approxi- 
mate calculation, for the summer and winter solstices 
(cf. Becklr's Callus, p. 252, Eng. Trans.) To simplify 
it, the seconds are omitted. 

^ (In March, July, October, May 
The nones are on the seventh day. 

hence the Ides on the fifteenth). 
• NundintBy i. e. those days on which the country people come into 
the city to buy and sell. 

' ITie sun-dial seems tcTii^^c been introduced about the time of tlio 
war with Pyrrhus, and llif water-clock p.* a later period. 
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304. The following lines from Martial are often 
quoted for the Roman distribution of the day, with 
regard to the various employment of its hours : 

Prima salutantes atque altera continet hora ; 

Exercet raucos tertia causidicos : 
In quintam varins extendit Roma labores ; 

Sexta qoies laaeis, uptima finis erit ; 
Sufficit in nonam nitidis octava paliestris ; 

Imperat exstmctoe firangere nona toros. 



CIVIL AND PRIVATE LIFE. 

§ 1. Private and Domestic Life. — Education, 

305. The subjects of marriage, divorce, parental 
authority, and the law of inheritance have been already 
discussed. The habits of female life gradually lost their 
original simplicity and domestic character ; whilst the 
love of display and extravagance increased to such a 
degree, that in the time of the second Punic war an 
attempt was made by the Tribune Oppius to limit the ex- 
penditure by law. Women frequently visited the places 
of public amusement, and were altogether strangers to 
the retiring modesty which distinguished the ladies of 
Greece. 306. The education of children was of a 
practical and eminently political character. In the 
olden time an important part of the instruction given 
to young persons, consisted of lectures on the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, and gymnastic exercises. At a 
later period education was conducted more on the 
Grecian plan. The boys, after learning the first ele- 
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merits, either at home or at elementary schools Lnder 
the superintendence of a pcsdagOgus, attended the 
schools of the grammarians, where they read the 
works of the national poets and learnt Greek. 307. 
On assuming the toga mrilis,^ they endeavoured to 
qualify themselves for their future position by rhetorical 
exercises, diligent attendance on public proceedings, 
and taking, at an early age, their share of military 
duty, frequently under the superintendence of distin- 
guished men, to whom they were recommended by 
their fathers or relations. Opportunities were afforded 
them of completing their gymnastic education by join- 
ing in the sports of the Campus Martins. Many of 
them also visited the Grecian cities, especially Athens, 
for the purpose of studying under the most renowned 
philosophers. 

§2. Names. 

308. Of the three names usually borne by the Ro- 
mans, the first (pj'cenomen), as Marcus or Caius, indi- 
cates the individual ; the second (nomen), as TuUius, 
Julius, the gens; the third (cognomen), as Cicero, 
Caesar, Scipio, the family or stirps.* A fourth name 
was sometimes added, which had been acquired by 
illustrious actions, or by adoption, or other circum- 
stances, e. g. Cornelius Scipio Afrjcanus ^Emilianus 
Minor; M. Fortius Cato Censorius Sapiens; P. 
LiciNius Crassus Mucianus Dives. The daughters 
bore the name of the gens, Mucia, Livia, Cornelia, 
Tullia. 

§3. Sources of Income. 

309. Even allowing that trade was carried on at a 
very early period, as the founding of Ostia, and the 

* A solemn act, which took place in the forum. On this occasion the 
toga prtBtexta was exchanged for a toga virilis or ptira, as a sign of 
their having attained the age of manhood, and entered on a life of greater 
freedom. It is not quite certain at what age this took place ; but it is 
generally supposed to have been at the end of the fifteenth year. Other 
writers imagine that it was left to the discretion of the father. 

• With the addition sometimes of a nearer family name, as Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Naslca. 
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first commcrciaf. treaty with the Carlhaginian!; would 
seem to indicate-; still the most important source ol' 
income was agriculture, and the produce of their 
landed property (^fruclus) Ihe principal support of the 
Senators, who could neither occupy themselves with 
qu<zstus as traders, nor come forward aa farmers of the 
reveDue, or contractors for the performance of greal 
public works. Landed property was, however, very' 
unequally divided ; and in the latter days of the Re- 
public, the number of free yeomen was greatly reduced 
by the flocking of the country people to Rome, where 
they were maintained by distributions of corn and 
bribes, whilst the land was cultivated for the most part 
by slaves. 310. Commercial dealings also, especi " 
in the produce of the provinces (mercatura), and mo 
speculations {negotiatio) were important sources 
profit. Exchanges and payments were elfected for 
most part by the aid of the argentarii or mensc 
who carried on a considerable exchange and banl 
business with their own capital, and that of other ] 
sons. Trade on a small scale {mercatura^ si tei 
est, Cic: with all retail dealing, and), mechanical ot 
pations, were less highly esteemed (Cic. de Off. 1, ■ 
With the stream of wealth which flowed into R« 
from all quarters in the latter days of the Repul 
extravagance increased at a fearful rate, and displa 
itself in the pomp and luxury of domestic life, as ^ 
as in the enormous public distributions of money 
com, public banquets, and shows. 

§ 4. Coinage. 

311. The first coined money (ces signatum,pecu. 
numus) was of bronze («s, i. e. copper and tin ; 
brass, which is copper and zinc). Servius Tullius ■ 
the first who struck gold money. The superintende 
of the coinage, like all other financial arrangeme 
afterwards devolved on the Senate, and was dischar 
by the triumviri monetales {iii viri AAAFF, i. e. w 
argento, aeri (:= tc.vi) /lando, /eriundo). An as ■ 
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at first equivalent to a libra or pound, and was divided 
into 12 uncicBy 2 of which = sextans, 3 = quadrans, 
4 = triens, 5 = quincunx, 6 = semis or semissis, 
7 = septunx, 8 == hes, 9 = dodrans,^ 10 = dextans or 
decunxy 11 = deunx. Several of these, however, were 
only imaginary coins. 312. The larger coins were the 
decussis =10 asses, the tripondius = 3 asses, and du' 
pondius = 2 asses. The most ancient rt55e5, as being 
equivalent to a libra, were asses librales {cbs grave), 
but at a later period they suffered considerable reduc- 
tion, and gradually sank in value, until they became at 
last worth only ^ uncia of copper. 313. Silver was first 
coined in the year b. c. 269. The silver pieces were 
the denarius (bigatus, quadrigatus, from its impression 
being a biga or quadriga), which at first contained 10 
asses, but subsequently 16, except with reference to the 
military pay, which was reckoned by the old standard. 
The quinarius had 5 asses, and afterwards 8, the ses- 
tertius^ 2\, and subsequently 4. The character by 
which it was expressed was IIS or HS. Gold denarii 
{aurei = 25 silver denarii, in the time of the Empire 
solidi) were first struck in the year b. c. 207. 314. 
Large sums were generally reckoned in asses and ses- 
tertia ; but we must distinguish between the sestertius 
and sestertium,^ the latter being a sum of 1000 sestertii. 
If the sum amounted. to 10 times 100,000 or more, the 
word sestertium was employed in the singular number 
with the addition of a numeral adverb, the word "hun- 
dreds " being understood, e. g. Bononensi coloni<B sub- 
ventum est centies sestertii laigitione (Tac. Ann. 12, 
58) i. e. with a present of 10,000,000 sestertii. See a 
fuller account in the questions on the section. 

* DndranSy i. e. de-quadrans = (12 — 3) 9 uncia: deunx = (12«— 1) 
11 unciiB. Bes = be-is = binse partes asses, i. e. # of an as, or 8 uncia. 

' Sestertius = semis tertios, i. e. * the third, a half-aa/ implying ihat 
the first and second were each a whole one. 

• Properly the genit. plur. for mille sestertium (=s sestortiorum), birf 
latterly declined as a substantive, c. g. bina sestertia. 



§ 5, Measures. 



315. In long measure the pes formed the unit. This 
contained 4 palmcB (hand s breadths), 12 pollicea 
(thumb's breadths), 16 digiti (finger's breadths), but 
was also divided as a whole {as) into 12 equal parts 
(undo). Cubitus, an ell, was ^ 1^ pes : passus ^ 5 
pedes: 135 passus made a stadium; 8 stadia (1000 
passus) a milliarium. The superficial measure was 
jugerum, which was 240 feet in length, and 120 in 
breadth. 316. The measure for dry and liquid goods 
was culeus, containing 20 amphOra. An amphSra or 
quadrantal contained 2 urna, 8 congii, 48 sextarii. 
The sextarius contained 12 cyathi. lima congius, 
and cyathus were employed for liquid commodities. 
Modius (= J amphora or quadrantal) was used 
especially in corn measure ; 6 modii made a medimnus. 



s of Slaves.' 

317. In the later times of the Republic. the number 
of slaves was very great, both in the houses of the rich, 
and on their country estates (latifundia) which were 
entirely cultivated by bondsmen. They were divided 
into the familia rustica, who laboured on the farm, and 
urbana, who waited on their master in the city, and 
attended him into the country for the same purpose. 
They were either purchased, or vern^, the oftapring of 
contubemium between slaves in the house of the mas- 
ter, and were divided into decuria. They were named 
after their employments. 318. In the familia urbana, 
the most important offices were those of the dispensa- 
tores, stewards and accountants ; cellarii or promi, 
superintendents of all the penaria and vinaria ; atri- 
tnses,' cuhicularii, ostiarii or janitores, managers of 
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particular parts of the house ; lecticarii, litter-bearers , 
nomenclatores, persoDs whose business it was, in the 
time of the Republic, to acquaint candidates (in pren- 
sando) with the names of the citizens (that they mighl 
salute them properly; they also made the guests ac- 
quainted with the names and merits of the dishes that 
were served) ; pedissgqui, running footmen ; tabellarii, 
letter-carriers ; besides the table slaves, such as coqui^ 
pistores, prcBgustatores, pincemcB (cup-bearers), tricli- 
niariu a cyatko vel potione ; and those employed at the 
toilet and in attendance on the master's person, such 
as vestiarii, ah ornamentis, tonsores, halneatores, medici, 
chirurgi,' servi literatiy such as librarii or scribce, 
transcribers; notarii, short-hand writers; anagnostce 
or lectores, readers ; ah epistOlis (private secretary), a 
bibliothScA ; musical slaves, such as symphoniarii, &c. 
In the familia rustica, the most important were the 
procuratores, stewards ; villici, bailifls ; aratores, ven- 
atores, bubulci; together with inspectors of gardens 
and gardeners, topiariiy' vinitores, olitores,^ &c. 

§ 7. Employments — Games, 

319. The rich and distinguished Romans received 
morning visits from their friends and clients. About 
the third hour business commenced in the Forum, the 
courts of law, and the Senate (exercet raucos tertia cau- 
sidicos, Mart.). After the conclusion, they passed the 
time partly at meals, and partly in walking and bodily 
exercises, which were shared by elderly men and per- 

• The art of medicine was not known at Rome until a late period, 
and was practised as a profession almost exclusively by foreigners. 

' Topia n. pi. (so. opera) or topiaria, (sc. ars: from rdtros, place) de- 
note ornamental gardening, e. g. the training of ivy, acanthus, &c., the 
attending to arbours and covered walks, and the cutting of trees (often 
into fanciful shapes). , 

** Add the magistri operum, or overseers ; the ergastulariua who at- 
tended to the slaves in the ergastulum; scriniarii, capsarii, and a great 
many more. The dervi ordinarii were those appointed to regular offices 
with vicarii under them ; the vulgares were such as had no definite 
office, or, perhaps, all who pursued some handicraft, art, or scientific 
occupation. JRecker. 
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sons of distinction. A favourite game was a sort of 
tennis, played either with the pila, a small ball, or the 
follis, which was large but very light. They had also 
various games of chance that were played on hoards, 
e. g. aha, {dice; played with) tali, {4'Sided dice, the 
two other surfaces being rounded; or with) tesserce, 
(6- sided dice, marked as with us. 320. The tali were 
niarked 1, 6 (opposite) ; 3, 4 (also, of course, opposite). 
The best throw was) venus, (when the 4 dice (for 4 
were used, thrown from b, fritillus, dice-box of box, 
horn, or ivory : also pyrgus, turricula, or phimus) all 
presented different numbers : the w^orst was) canis, 
(when all presented the canis or ace ; six was senio. 
With the tesserce the number of pips usually deter- 
mined the victory. The dice-board was alveus, alveO- 
lus^ or abacus. The game with tesserce was always 
for money), Ludus calculorum (or latrunculorum, was 
nearly our chess, (the men, calculi, latrunculi, mihtes, 
&c.) mostly of glass.) Ludus duod€cim scriptorum 
(was more nearly backgammon, played, with men 
moving on lines, scripta), 321. Before supper (casna), 
usually about the eighth hour, it was their practice to 
take a bath.— ^The carriage universally employed for 
journeys was the lectlca, a sort of litter, palanquin, or 
sedan, borne by slaves (lecticarti). It does not seem 
to have been known in the days of Pluutus ; but was 
very common in Cicero's time, and at a later period 
was used in the city, as well as for journeys into the 
country. Carriages were seldom seen in town. On 
certain occasions women were allowed to use them 
(Liv. 5, 21) ; but this privilege was restricted about 
the time of the second runic war, by the Oppian law, 
which was afterwards repealed. 322. For journeys, 
a three-wheeled carriage was employed, such as the 
cisium, essedum, carpentum (a covered carriage for the 
city), or a four-wheeled one, like the rheda, a heavier 
travelling coach. The beasts of draught, which were 
fastened to a yoke attached to the pole, were either 
horses or mules. On a journey travellers generally 
enjoyed the hospitality of friends and connexions, 
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whilst ambassadors (legati) were entertained at the 
expense of the state (the burden therefore of their sup- 
port fell, in later times, on the provincials. A legatio 
libera was an abuse, giving to a Roman noble, who 
wished to travel, the privileges and pecuniary advan- 
tages of an ambassador, without his duties) : the ac- 
commodations to be found at inns (cauponce ; tahemcR 
deversorice) seem in consequence to have been very 
indifferent. 

Buildings and Baths. 

323. After the second Punic war, the general taste 
for display, which had been steadily increasing, began 
to show itself in the arrangements of their houses, and 
towards the end of the Republic, had reached an enor- 
mous height. The houses in the city, and on their 
estates, were built in a style of great elegance, and 
contained a number of handsome rooms, ornamented 
with noble pillars of marble, either white like the 
Parian, Pentelic, and Hymettian; or variegated like 
that of Numidia, Phrygia, and Laconia ; pictures, sta- 
tues, expensive carpets, and exquisite ibrniture, such 
as tables of costly wood {citrus), vessels of silver, or 
Corinthian brass, vases, candelabra, &c. The villas 
had their baths, extensive fish-ponds (joi^cfna), and 
gardens laid out with great taste and skill. 324. Of 
the essential parts belonging to a Roman house,' we 
may mention the vestibidum, a court enclosed by the 
principal building, and the two wings which abutted 
on the road or street ; ostium or janua, the door or 
entrance in the middle of the house, with its limen 
inferum and superum; the pastes, fores and valves, 
which were closed by means of a bar {sera, repag-u- 
lum, obex,) The gate was guarded by a slave termed 
janitor or ostiarius. Some writers suppose the atrium 

9 There is a great diflerence of opinion respecting the arrangement 
of Roman houses. The small buildings which have bf en disinterred at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, cannot safely be taken as specimens of \\\e 
architecture employed in the large mansions at Rome. 
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to have been the same as the cavum cedium, or inner 
court ; but it was probably the largest covered room 
in the house, and that which stood in front nearest to 
the entrance. 325. In it were placed the lectus genia- 
lis, the imagines, and altar of the Penates. The cavum 
ledium, or cavcedium was the inner court. In the 
middle of it was an uncovered space (impluvium) sur- 
rounded by a covered colonnade. In the centre of the 
impluvium was a cistern. Peristylium : adjoining the 
cavum cedium, but further back, was another (and 
larger) open space surrounded by columns, and orna- 
mented with shrubs and flowers. The other apart- 
ments and bed-rooms were termed cubicula. The 
triclinia were dining-rooms, cpcf, larger halls ; exSdrce, 
reception-rooms, which were uncovered, according to 
some authorities, like the exedrcB in the gymnasia, that 
is, semicircular terminations of a portico, furnished 
with seats ; coinacula, rooms on the second story. 
326. The floor in ancient times was composed of clay 
beaten hard, but at an early period this was exchanged 
for a pavement of stone, pavimentum sectlle, consisting 
of small pieces of marble of various colours, or of terra 
cotta (opus testaceum), arranged in squares or polygons. 
Mosaic work of marble or glass was employed (opus 
or emhl&na tessellatum, vermiculatum ; opus musivum. 
The walls were ornamented with tablets of marble or 
pictures. Great expense and skill were also lavished 
on the ceiling (laqvsaria, lacunaria), 327. The open- 
ings made for light in the walls (fenestras), which were 
closed, when necessary, with wooden shutters, were 
furnished in the time of the Emperors with plates of 
transparent stone (lapis specularis, mica, talc), and 
glass. Various plans were adopted for warming the 
apartments, without the employment of what, properly 
speaking, might be denominated stoves. The cubicula 
and triclinia for winter occupation were on the sunny 
side of the house ; pans of charcoal were also used, 
and latterly small closets adjoining the apartments 
were warmed by means of hypocausta, and discharged 
their heat through an opening into the sitting rooms 
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For lighting they used in ancient times torches of tal- 
low or wax {candilcB sebacece and cerece). At a later 
period lamps (lucerncB) were more generally used, of 
which they had several patterns both in terra cotta and 
bronze. They were either suspended by chains from 
the ceilling, or supported on candelabra. 328. Our 
knowledge of their baths is derived from the remains 
of those built by Titus, Caracalla, and Diocletian at 
Rome, and from the baths discovered at Pompeii. »The 
principal parts of the thermcB were the apodyterium, or 
undressing room ; frigidarium, the cold bath ; tepida- 
rium, a tepid bath, or perhaps only a heated chamber ; 
caldarium, the warm bath, which was warmed by a 
heating apparatus (hi/pocausta), (A Roman was at- 
tended to the bath by a slave, who carried oil, with 
which the person was anointed both before and after 
bathing; strigiles, or scrapers, for removing the oil 
and all impurities of the skin ; and lintea, towels.) 

§ 9. Dress. 

329. Their dress consisted of a (woollen) tunica, or 
body-coat (girded under the breast) : it was scanty 
and generally without sleeves, and reached nearly to 
the knees. A long tunic with sleeves was considered 
a sign of vanity and effeminacy (Cic. Orat. in Cat. 2, 
10.). The Senators wore a tunica laticlavia, with a 
broad (purple) stripe, the Knights one with a narrow 
stripe termed tunica angusticlavia. On the occasion 
of triumphs, a tunica palmata was worn (so called 
from the palm-leaves that were worked upon it, as 
emblems of victory.) Under the tunic they generally 
wore a dress called tunica interior (subOcula especially 
in male attire) and above it the toga, or national dress 
of the Roman citizen in time of peace; a gown or 
mantle thrown round the body so as to cover the left 
arm, and leave the right partly exposed, a sinus, or 
fold, being formed on the breast on the side of the 
covered arm. The toga was white, alba, pura ; that 
of candidates, Candida, Accused persons wore a toga 
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sordida. Virgins and boys were dressed in a toga 
prcBtexta (of Etruscan prigin, Liv. 1, 8.), with a purple 
border (limbus) like that worn by the superior magis- 
traies. In triumphs the victorious general wore a toga 
picta (an Etruscan purple robe, embroidered with 
gold, over a tunica palmatd). The usual military cloak 
was termed scgum; the foul- weather or travelling 
mantle, pcenula, (It was closed, having only a hole for 
the neck ; hence it was drawn on, and covered the 
arms, as well as the body.) 330. In the time of the 
Emperors many persons, instead of a toga, wore a 
cloak called lacerna, which was sometimes provided 
with a cucullus or hood. The coverings of their feet 
were solece, sandals fastened with thongs, and gene- 
rally used in the house, and calcei, shoes (covering the 
whole foot, or the greater part of it), worn abroad with 
the toga. The head was bare, except in bad weather, 
or on a journey. Rings were universally worn as an 
ornament; those of the Senators and Knights were 
of gold. Latterly they were often set with stones 
(gemmce), in which figures were engraved. The an- 
cient Romans, allowed the hair and beard to grow ; 
but about the year b. c. 300, the Greek fashion was in- 
troduced of trimming the beard,* and anointing, frizzing, 
and arranging the hair. 331. To female attire be- 
longed the stola, a long tunica with sleeves, over which 
was worn the palla, a garment corresponding to the 
toga of the other sex. — Xatterly enormous sums were 
expended on dress ; painting, and all sorts of artificial 
embellishments wel*e generally employed. — The most 
ancient dresses were oi woollen cloth; linen not having 
been generally introduced until the later times of the 
Republic (carbUsus, hyssus, sindon). In the days of 
the Empire the wealthier citizens also wore robes 
composed, either half or entirely, of silk (sericcB, bom- 
byclncB vestes) 

' This was done either at home by slaves, or in the tonstrint?t whi'W 
UiBo th& hair was cut and the nails pared and cleaned. 
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§10. Meals, 

332. Their meals also were at first exceedingly 
simple,* but latterly, especially after the wars in Asia, 
luxury in this respect became general ; and the govern- 
ment strove ineffectually to restrain, by a succession of 
sumptuary laws, the costliness of their banquets, for 
which the whole known world was rifled of its most 
exquisite productions. Wine, whether Italian,' as 
Massic, Falernian, Caecuban, or Greek, as Chian and 
Lesbian, was but rarely drunk in ancient times; — 
afterwards, it came into general use ; but was usually 
mingled with water and (sometimes) cooled with snow. 
Another favourite drink was mulsum (oivofisXi), a sort 
of mead or honey- wine. 333. Their first meal was 
the jentaculum. The prandium was a light repast eaten 
about noon: the ctzna was introduced, in summer 
about the ninth hour ; in winter, somewhat earlier. It 
consisted of the first course {gustatio or promulsis) ; 
the prmcipal course (caput casncs, consisting of several 
fercula) ; and the desert (menscB secundcB, bellaria). 
They reclined, during their meals, on couches Qecti), 
generally three \summus, medius, imus),Ski each table. 
The couches were furnished with cushions {tori)y and 
on festive occasions, frequently covered with beautiful 
tapestry (stragulce vestes). Each couch accommodated 
three guests. Drinking bouts (commissationes) were 
often protracted to a late hour, and latterly were man- 
aged on the Grecian plan. A president was chosen, 
named magister bibendi or rex convivii. The guests 
were crowned with flowers and leaves of myrtle. 
During the feast they were entertained with music and 

* A very common food in ancient times seems to have been puis, a 
sort of pudding or dongh. 

' All the best Italian wines were Campanian. The Cacubum, grown 
near AmycUB, held the first rank, till Augustus brought the Setinian into 
feshion. The Falemian stood next, the best quality {Faustianum) being 
grown near Sinuessa. The Massic was one that contested the third 
place with the Albanum and Surrentinum, as well as with the CdUnum 
and Fordanum. The middling wines were Trifolinum Signinum, Nih- 
mentanum, &c. ; the Vaticanum and Veientanum (rubellum from it0 
jolour) amongst the worst. 
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dancing, or, in the more refined circles, with readings 
by professional declaimers (acrouma), • 

§ 11. Funerals. 

334. The Romans, like most other nations, had 
their peculiar ceremonies and usages in cases of death 
and at burials. Their anxiety for the performance of 
the funeral rites arose from their belief in a future 
state ; and the duty was consequently considered one 
which the dead had a right to require at the hands of 
the living (jusiafacere). The nearest relations closed 
the eyes of the deceased, and called out his name. 
The preparations for the funeral were conducted by 
the libitinarii* The corpse was first washed and 
anointed, then clothed in its shroud (a toga ; in the 
case of magistrates, the prcstexta), and exposed to pub- 
lic view. In front of the house was placed a branch 
of cypress. To the more solemn funerals, especially 
if games formed a part of the celebration, the people 
were invited by a prceco. The procession was opened 
by musicians and mourning women {prcBflccB), who 
sang a dirge to the accompaniment of flutes ; and was 
sometimes attended by mimes, one of whom repre- 
sented the deceased. 335. The insignia of the dead 
were borne in front of the body, together with his 
imagines, which were preceded by persons dressed like 
the characters represented by them. The corpse was 
borne on a lectica ; the procession being closed by per- 
sons dressed in mourning. At the forum a halt was 
made, and the nearest relation, ascending the rostrum, 
delivered a laudatio. According to Livy 5, 50, even 
women, after the Gallic war, obtained the right of a 
laudatio, although the privilege seems to have been 
rarely claimed, and not until a late period of the Re- 
public. As a general rule, no corpse could be interred 
within the city. Burying {sepelire, humare), as well as 
burning (cremare), were practised. Persons of conse- 

* llieir name was derived from the temple of Venus libilina, whew 
they kept all the articles required at funerals. 
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quence had magnificent private burial-jJaces (sepulcra) 
on thdr estates, or by the sides of the principal high- 
ways. Under the Emperors it was customary to build 
large mausolfia, for instance, that raised by Augustus, 
and the moles Hadriani, on the banks of the Tiber. 
336. For burning the dead, a funeral pile {pyra, rogus) 
was erected; on which they laid the corpse in its 
clothes, with incense and other sweet-smelling spices. 
The burnt bones and ashes were collected {ossa legere) 
in urns, and placed in a monument. Funerals were 
sometimes accompanied with burial feasts, games, and 
combats of gladiators. After the funeral the novendiale 
sacrificium took place. Cemeteries belonged to the 
res religioscB, and were under the superintendence of 
the Pontifex maximus. The violation of them was 
severely punished. Deification (apotheosis) was de- 
creed (after the time of Julius Caesar) to the Emperors, 
by a resolution of the Senate. The person deified was 
dignified with the title of divus, and the honour com- 
pleted by the erection of temples, the establishment of 
ordeis of priesthood, and solemnities. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1. Development of Roman Literature. 

337. Greece may be viewed in some sort as the 
mventress of the sciences ; for the elements borrowed 
from foreign nations, insignificant enough in themselves, 
were made her own by the labour which she expended 
in bringing them to perfection. Under her fostering 
care the sciences ripened into maturity, attained by 
degrees their highest elevation, and then sank back, 
slowly and by almost imperceptible steps, into their 
original condition. But with the Romans it was far 
otherwise. They were a practical people, possessing 
considerable strength and firmness of character, but by 
no means pre-eminently distinguished by talent for pro- 
found scientific investigation, or by an excitable imagi- 
nation. For a long time their attention was directed 
to objects very different from the acquisition of scien- 
tific knowledge; and we find, in consequence, the 
slight vestiges of poetical and historic interest overlaid 
and well-nigh obliterated by a mass of political and 
military efforts. 338. It was at an advanced period of 
their history, when the literature of Greece had already 
begun t* decline, that the Romans first began to recog- 
nize (^ecian influence in the development of their taste 
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for scientific instruction. Notwithstanding their de- 
cided national character, their respect for the practices 
of their ancestors, and the slight esteem with which 
they regarded Greece as a nation, the better portion of 
the people became willing pupils, and pressed eagerly 
forward on the road which had been already opened 
and levelled by the Greeks. A certain degree of ex- 
cellence was in consequence speedily attained, and its 
effects manifested in their successful cultivation of the 
arts, and the zeal with which they devoted themselves 
to grammatical, historical, and critical investigation : 
but on the other hand, the spirit of scientific research 
never became either so popular or so original and inde- 
pendent, as among the Greeks, simply contenting itself 
with walking in their footsteps, without striking out 
any eissentisuly new forms. 339. In some directions 
their progress was unsatisfactory, and even in theii 
best writers we often miss the freshness and originality, 
by which the Greeks were always distinguished. Only 
a few branches, those, for instance, which like juris- 
prudence and oratory were of a practical character, or 
which tended, like history, to the gratification of their 
national feeling, developed themselves ixijL more inde- 
pendent form. The leading features of the Roman 
nationality are, respect for the moral and religious 
severity of their forefathers, intelligence and practical 
wisdom, the idea of a commonwealth, and the proud 
consciousness of universal sovereignty and the suprem- 
acy of Rome; characteristics of which their literature 
also bears the impress. 

§ 2. The Latin Language, 

340. The Latin language must be considere^d as a 
sister tongue of the Greek, varied by its connexion 
with other Italian dialects, such as the Oscian. At 
first it was rough and subject to many alterations ; but 
after a time it began to feel the influence of the Grecian 
language, not only as it was spoken in the ne^hbour- 
ing colonies of Magna Graecia, but as it was imj^rted 
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in greater purity from the mother country itse.f, and 
was moulded into form by the labours, first of poets 
and orators, and subsequently of historians and gram- 
marians. 341. Towards the end of the Republic, and 
especially at the commencement of fhe Imperial era, 
it attained its highest degree of purity. At that period 
it had spread itself over the whole of Italy, was gradu- 
ally planted in the provinces, and mingling with the 
dialects already spoken, laid the foundation of fresh 
languages, such as the Italian, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, English, Wallachian, Romaic, &c. 



History of Roman Literature. 

§ 3. First period— from the Building of Rome to the 

year b. c. 240. 

342. Under this head we must consider, not so 
much literature strictly so called, as its earliest rude 
elements, which prepared the way for the reception of 
foreign literaHre. These first germs are discoverable 
in historical and statistical outlines, and in a few vesti- 
ges of poetry, as -ferell as in their acquaintance with the 
Greek alphabet. To their poetry belong the hymns of 
the Salian priests (axamenta), which were retained 
until a very late period, but could only be understood 
by the assistance of a glossary ; the lays of the Am- 
barvalian brethren, the old convivial songs, mentioned 
by Cicero, Tusc. 1, 2 ; and the versus Pescennini, or 
verses sung alternately at the rural merry-makings, and 
often full of biting satire (of Etruscan origin) ; besides 
several rough productions of the dramatic art. The 
metre of these songs was the Saturnian. 343. To the 
germs of their prose literature belong the Annales 
Maximi, or short annual catalogue of remarkable pub- 
lic events, prepared by the Pontifex maximus. This 
practice continued for a long time ; but most of the 
older records were lost at the Gallic invasion. We 
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find also the Commentarii Pontificum,- ov documenls 
prescribing the religious ceremonies ; the Fasti or lihri 
magistratuum, accounts of magisterial personages, e. g. 
the lihri lintei, discovered, according to Livy, in the 
temple of Juno Moneta : the LaudationeSy or funeral 
orations, which were extremely ancient; and lastly, 
the written laws, comprehending the Leges Regia, as 
well as those of the Twelve Tables. Fragments of 
both these codes are still extant. 

§ I. Second period— from the year b.c. 240, to the time 

of Cicero, 

344. Whilst the Roman commonwealth advanced 
not only in power and riches, but in the order and sta- 
bility of its political institutions, the increasing inter- 
course with Greece, and especially the residence of 
learned Greeks in their city,* gradually opened the eyes 
of individuals to the importance of science even in 
reference to practical life. Statesmen, like the younger 
Scipio and Laelius, conversed familiarly with Greek 
men of letters (Polybius, PANiBTius) ; and many per- 
sons of distinction began, if not to stik^i-, at least to 
appreciate and protect the sciences. The Greeks, it is 
true, had many facilities unknown to the grave and 
business-like Romans ; but notwithstanding this disad- 
vantage, Grecian literature continued to make its way ; 
and even Cato, in extreme old age, acquired the lan- 
guage. 345. Men now began to cultivate oratory,'* 
the most comprehensive of all sciences in a free state, 
and that which prepares the way for the most impor- 
tant and honourable employments. At first this was 

' Among these we may especially notice the ambassadors, sent by the 
Athenians to Rome in the year b. c. 155, viz. Diogenes the Stoic, Crito- 
lans the Peripatetic, and Carneades the Academic ; three of the most re- 
nowned philosophers of that period. They were charged with a message 
from their government, and were listened to with curiosity, but were com- 
pelled to quit the city at the instigation of Cato. 

* The most celebrated orators were, Cato Censorius, Ser. Sulpicius 
Galba, C. Papirius Carbo, the Gracchi, particularly the Younger, IM. Au- 
tonius, and L. Licinius Crassus. 
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done witho^t any theoretic system; but at a later 
period, the study was carried on under the direction 
of Greek rhetoricians, who were looked on with an 
evil eye at first, and frequently banished from Rome 
(e. g. in the year b. c. 161). The effect of this study 
pervaded the whole circle of literature, in which we 
discover a rhetorical tone, which it is impossible to 
mistake. There were also at Rome professors of phi- 
losophy,^ and of grammatical studies, such as language, 
literary history, the art of criticism, and its auxiliaries.^ 

§ 5. The subject continued. 

346. The works which this period produced, were 
chiefly of a poetical (viz. dramatic and epic) or histori- 
cal character. The Romans possessed a sort of dra- 
matic poetry of Italian origin, which prepared the way 
for the introduction of the Grecian drama. To this 
class belong the Fescennine verses already mentioned, 
the Mimes, the ludi Osci, and the fahulcB AtellancB? a 
popular drama of a comic character performed by free 
youths. The last named description of verses is men- 
tioned in the ti^ of the first Emperors, but not a frag- 
ment of Atellan verse has reached our days. We read 
also of SaiurcB or improvised farces, concerning which 
very little is known. A more important acquisition 
to literature was the Grecian drama (tragedies and 
comedies written on the model of the newer Attic 
comedy) the introduction of which was closely con- 
nected at Rome with religious ceremonies and games. 
347. Although at a later period dramatic poetry strove 
hard to awaken the national interests, by the adoption 
of Roman subjects,' it never took a very firm root in 
the affections of the people, and latterly disappeared in 
a great measure, or was driven from the field by exhi- 

* Ampng the philosophers may be classed Scipio the Younger, Lseli^ 
Sapiens, P. Rutilius Rufus, and others. 

* Crates Mallotes, who came to Rome in the year b. c. 168, was the 
Srst who created a taste for these studies. 

* Q. Novius is mentioned as a writer of Atellan Dramas. 

® Fahula prcBtextatoi and togat<B in opposition to palUata* 

16 
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bitions of gladiators, and combats of wild beasts, and 
such like amusements. Epic poetry also began to 
choose national subjects, employing at fii^t the Satur- 
nian, and subsequently the Hexameter measure. On 
the other hand, satire developed itself after a more in- 
dependent fashion ; whilst history, taking for its basis 
the annual notices of events, maae some advances at 
this period, confining itself, however, to the annalist 
form, without even aiming at perfection of style. 

§ 6. Poets. 

348. Livius Andronicus, an emancipated slave of 
Grecian descent, who first introduced dramatic repre- 
sentations in the year, b. c. 240 ; wrote tragedies and 
comedies, and is said to have translated the Odyssey 
into Saturnian verse. 

Cn. NcBviuSy died b. c. 204. He wrote tragedies 
and comedies, with some bitter satires after the model 
of the older Attic comedy, for which he was thrown 
into prison. He composed also a poem of the first 
Punic war. 

Q. EnniuSy b. c. 239 — 169. A '^loman citizen, 
highly esteemed by the elder Scipio. He vnrote trage- 
dies, comedies, annales, a long epic poem on the history 
of Rome, and various other pieces, principally transla- 
tions. He was the first who employed the Hexameter, 
instead of the Saturnian measure. 

Ccecilius Statins, died b. c. 168. A comic writer. 

M. PacuviuSy bom b. c. 220. A tragic author. 

i. AttiuSy born b. c. 170, is said to have chosen 
Roman subjects for his tragedies, and also to have 
written Didascalica, a work on the history of dra-' 
matic art. 

349. M, Attius Plautus, in the time of the second 
Punic war; died b. c. 184. Of the twenty-one pieces 
pronounced by Varro to be genuine, we possess twenty, 
copied' freely from the Greek drama. The text is very 
corrupt, and ignorance of the metre has caused great 
confusion. 
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P. Terentius Afer, born about b. c. 194 ; died about 
B. c. 159 ; an emancipated slave. He lived on friendly 
terms with Scipio Africanus Minor, and Leelius, wha 
however, were considerably his juniors. We have six 
of his comedies, adaptation's of Greek pieces written 
by Menander and ApoUoddrus. 

L, Afranitks, younger than Terence. He wrote 
Comcedice.togatce (note 6 on p. 159). 

C Lucilius, B. c. 148 — 103 ; a friend of Scipio and 
Laelius. He wrote satires, which were highly esteemed 
by the ancients. After his time nothing of this sort, 
worthy of mention, appears to have been written until 
the days of Horace. 

§ 7. Prose writers, 

350. The Roman prose writers are, for the most 
part, annalists. At a very early period, the interest of 
the Romans was awakened by legends and notices of 
events, which were collected and arranged by writers, 
who were generally statesmen ; whilst Ae poets were 
private individuals, often of humble origin, and almost 
universally foreigners. 

Q. Fabius Pictor, in the time of the second Punic 
war. He wrote annals, extending from the building 
of Rome to his own times. 

M. Porcius Cato Censarius, b. c. 234—^149. A 
model of the old stem conservative national character. 
His works were : Origines, the ancient history of 
Italy, and an account of the events which occurred at 
Rome, from the building of the city to the year b. c. 
151 : he also wrote a Treatise on Agriculture, the most 
ancient prose work which we possess, although in a 
very mutilated condition, besides orations and other 
compositions. 

351. As annalists we may also mention : — 
L. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, Consul b. c. 133 
O. Fannius, son-in-law of Laelius the Wise. 

L. CcbHus Antipdter, in the time of the Gracchi. 
He seems to have employed more art in the composi- 
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tion of historical works than had previously been dis- 
played. 

These, and many other annalists who are specially 
mentioned by Livy and Dionysius, in conjunction with 
a few jurists (e. g. Sex, jElins P(Btus, Consul in the 
year b. c. 198, and some members of the Mucian 
family), compose the class of prose writers during this 
period. All, however, have been lost, except Cato's 
Treatise on Agriculture ; nor do we possess any thing 
of the poets beyond fragments, if we except the come- 
dies of Plautus and Terence. 

§ 8. Third period. — From the time of Cicero to the 

death of Augustus, 

352. This period is the golden age of science. 
Whilst the prejudices of the majority against scientific 
research, especially at its first introduction, were not 
yet entirely rooted out, and ^men still ridiculed the 
learned pedantry of the Greeks, and their want of 
practical knovtrledge ; the interest felt by the educated 
classes in Grecian literature, which continued to exer- 
cise an important influence over the works of Koman 
writers, went on steadily increasing. Even in. other 
parts of Italy, a taste for the sciences became more 
generally difRised, although all the most efficient literary 
efforts were concentrated at Rome. 353. Learning 
became more and more a necessary ingredient in 
polished life ; and many, amidst the whirl and confu- 
sion attendant on the social and civil wars, and the 
decline of liberty, endeavoured to find, in literary occu- 
pation, solace and forgetfulness of their present misery. 
Education was promoted by the establishment of 
schools, and public as well as private libraries. In the 
first half of this period (the Ciceronian), prose litera- 
ture particularly flourished ; and in the last poetry, 
under the auspices of Augustus, and other powerful 
patrons of science.'' 

' Such as Msecdnas and Asinius PoUio, who are both mentionecl as 
authors. 
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§ 9. Tlie subject continued, 

354. During this period, dramatic poetry partially 
disappeared f but the representation of Mimes (which 
were sketches of Roman life, garnished with number- 
less apophthegms) still continued. Pantomimes alsc 
came into fashion. Epic poetry, especially, flourished 
under Augustus, and derived its subjects partly from 
contemporary events and partly from Grecian legends. 
The didactic epos was also introduced, borrowed im- 
mediately from the Alexandrians. 355. Lyric poetry, 
although it never intertwined itself with the daily 
occurrences of life so naturally and appropriately as 
in Greece, was presented, nevertheless, in various 
forms, such as ddes and songs, elegies (i. e. poems, 
in which the principal element is a tranquil or 
melancholy feeling, most frequently of an amorous 
character), epistles, and satires (i. e. poems full of re- 
flections on human life, and the pursuits of mankind), 
bucolic poems (delineations of pastoral life), fables, and 
epigrams. In prose literature, history, abandoning its 
dry annalistic character, gradually assumed a more 
complete and beautiful form, in which the rhetorical 
element is especially discernible. Grammatical and 
antiquarian studies also flourished through the interest 
which every Roman felt in the history of by-gone 
day^, and the institutions of his ancestors. 356. Elo- 
quence was at its height in the days of Cicero ; but 
with the decline of freedom it lost its political import- 
ance, and consequently its peculiar character ; but still 
continued, especially in the form of legal pleadings, de- 
clamations, and rhetorical displays, to attract consi- 
derable notice. Its theory was studied and discussed 
in treatises : but, in the mean time, it began gradually 
to lose its strength, nature, and simplicity. From the 
time of Cicero, philosophical subjects began to be dis- 
cussed in works expressly composed for that purpose, 

* Mentipn, howerer, is made in the Augustine age, of the Thyeste, aa 
a celebrated tragedy of L. Vahua, who distinguished himself also as au 
epic poet. 
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but without any independent speculations, or profound 
inquiries into the system of Greek philosophy; the 
attention of the writers of that class being chiefly 
directed to political subjects and oratory. The wri- 
tings of the 8toic, Epicurean, and Academic philoso- 
phy were especially read. 357. Few of the other 
sciences attained any importance in literature as inde- 
pendent studies. Mathematics and natural philosophy 
were, it is true, cultivated by many, without the publi- 
cation of any treatises exclusively appropriated to those 
subjects; for instance, we find mathematical know- 
ledge practically applied in the work of Vitnxvius on 
Architecture. 358. Among practical experiments, we 
may notice the regulation of the Roman mode of 
reckoning time by Sosigenes, during tfte administration 
of Julius Caesar, and the general ^rvey and statistical 
account of the Roman Empire, undertaken in fhe reign 
of Augustus at the instance of Agrippa. Legal science 
was also sedulously cultivated. In the reign of Au- 
gustus, there arose two celebrated Jurists (Q. Antistius 
Labeo, and C. Atejus Capito), each of whom exercised 
considerable influence over the science of jurispru- 
dence, and was the founder of a distinct legal school. 

§ 10. Poets. 

359. T. Lucretius Carus (a true poet), b. c. 95— 
52, wrote six books, de Rerum NaturA, in hexameter 
verse ; an explanation and defence of the Epicurean 
doctrine. His language has a character of antiquity. 

P, Virgilius MarOy b. c. 70 — 19, was highly- 
esteemed by Augustus and Maecenas. His iEneid, an 
epic poem in twelve books, was published after the 
death of the poet by Varius and Tucca, but never com- 
pleted ; Georgica, four books oh agricultural subjects ; 
bucolic poems {EcldgcB), in imitation of the Idyls of 
Theocritus. Some smaller poems have also, been at- 
tributed to him. He was a learned and correct poet, 
especially distinguished by the majestic gravity of bitt 
style, and the harmony of his language. 
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360. Q. Horatius Flaccus^ b. c. 65—8, a favourite 
. of Augustus and Maecenas. Four books of odes, Car 
men Seculare, and one book of Epodes, in a variety of 
lyric measures ; two books of Satires in hexameter 
verse ; Epistles in two books, the last of which con- 
tains the Epistola ad PisGnes, or Ars Poetica, He is 
remarkable for the nature, truth, and taste of his de- 
scriptions, and his careful study of Greek models (e. g. 
of ALCiBus, Sappho, Archilochus). 

P, Ovidius Naso, born b. c. 43, died at Tomi, on 
the shores of the Black Sea, a. d. 17, having been 
banished to that remote spot by Augustus. Metamor- 
phoses, in fifteen books, a series of tales out of the 
Grecian Mythology, ending in transformations: Ars 
Amatoria, three books, in elegiac verse, portraying 
the intrigues of love : Fasti, sixT)Ooks in elegiac verse, 
a poetical calendar of festivals for the first six months 
of the Roman year, important, in an antiquarian point 
of view, with some minor didactic poems. He wrote 
also elegiac poems; viz., Amores, libri Tristium and 
EpistolcB ex PontOi the last two during his exile, and 
Herdides, or letters from the heroines of the mythic 
age to their lovers. A tragedy, the Medea, is lost. He 
is distinguished by fancy, wit, and great facility of 
language and versification ; but his compositions are 
licehtious and without deep feehng. 

* 361. C Valerius Catullus, born b. c. 86 ; acquainted 
with Cicero, Cornelius Nepos, and other distinguished 
men. One hundred and sixteen poems, on various 
subjects, and in diflTerent metres; the most important 
are, Atys and Epithalamium Pelei et Thetidos, His 
other poems are chiefly of an epigrammatic or elegiac 
character, e. g. the Coma Berenices, an imitation of 
Callimachus. He is remarkable for feeling and naivete, 
with a good deal of bitter irony and satire. 

Albius Tibullus, born about b. c. 64 or 54 ; died 
B. c. l^jQr 19. Under his name we have a collection 
of Elegies, in four books, some of which are pronounced 
not to be his by the critics. His works are distinguished 
by simplicity and nature. 
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8, Aurelius Propertius, nearly a contemporary \i ith 
Ovid, but younger. A series of elegies in four books 
Remarkable for learning and force of expression, bul 
with less simplicity than TibuUus. 

§11. Prose xoritei^s, 

362. M, Terentius Varro, bom b. c. 116, died in 
extreme old age. A learned writer, who composed 
several works on various subjects, particularly on an- 
tiquities, and also some poems (Satirat Menippece), 
We possess nothing of his except a fragment de Re 
Rusticd,, and four very corrupt b(x>ks of a graminatical 
work de LinguA LatinA, in twenty-four books. 

M, Tullius Cicero, born b. c. 106. His youth, dur- 
ing which he first appeared as an orator, occurred in 
the time of the disturbances under Marius and Sulla. 
In consequence of these tumults he spent some time in 
Greece, and after Sulla's death returned to Rome, and 
having passed through all the intermediate offices, was 
elected Consul b. c. 63. His enemies, whose designs 
were obstructed by his republican views, and the 
esteem in which he was held, procured his banishment. 
After his recall he joined the party of Pompey ; but 
returned to Rome after the battle of Pharsalia {Phar- 
stilus), was pardoned by Caesar, and devoted the rest 
of his life to literary pursuits, without taking any part 
in political questions. After the assassination of Csesar 
he opposed Antony, and was murdered at the instiga- 
tion of the Triumviri in the year b. o. 43. 363. Be- 
sides translations and poems of inferior merit (e. g. on 
Marius, on his own Consulate, the translation of Ara- 
tas's Phcenomena, of which we possess a considerable 
fragment), his most important writings are on oratori- 
ca., rhetorical, philosophical, and epistolary subjects. 
Of his Orations we possess fifty-six, some of which, 
however, are of doubtful genuineness, and others have 
reached us in a very imperfect state. Some fragments 
of the lost Orations have been recently discovered. 
His rhetorical writings are, Rhetorica or de Inventione, 
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a youthful production in two books; de Oralore, three 
books ; Brutus or de Claris Oratorihus ; Ordtor ad 
Brutum, or de Optimo Genere Dicendi ; Topica, or a 
treatise on evidence ; de Partitione Oratorid, an essay 
on arrangement; de Optimo Genere Oratorum, a pre- 
face to a translation of iEschines and Demosthenes, 
which has been lost. 364. His philosophic works are, 
de Republicd, or the best form of government, si? 
books ; the conclusion, Somnium Scipionis, has been 
preserved to us by Macrobius (all the rest was sup- 
posed to be lost, but several important fragments have 
been discovered by Majo, in a palimpsest) ; de Legibus, 
three books, originally more; Academica, published 
originally in two books, and afterwards divided by 
Cicero into four (of the later edition, we possess a part 
of the first book, and of the earlier, a fragment of the 
second) ; de Finihus Bonorum et Malorum, five books, 
containing the doctrines of the most distinguished phi- 
losophers respecting the chief good: Dispulationes 
TusculancB, five books, on the most important moral 
questions ; de Naturd Deorum, three books ; de Divi- 
nations, two books ; de Fato, a fragment ; Cato Major, 
sive de Senectute j LcbHus, sive de Amicitid ; Paradoxa 
Stoicorum, Some other philosophical works are lost. 
365. We have three collections of his Letters; viz., 
EpistolcB ad Diversos, sixteen books ; Epistolce ad T. 
Pomponium Atticum, sixteen books ; and Epistolce aa 
Quintum fratrem, three books. The Epistles to Bru- 
tus are, undoubtedly, spurious.* Cicero w^s eminently 
distinguished as an orator, particularly by the finished 
character of his style. As a philosopher, he is neither 
a deep nor an original thinker. His study of the Greek 
philosophy, which he followed as an eclectic, was more 
extensive than profound. Most of his philosophical 
works were written in the last period of his life. 

366. C, Julius CcBsar, b. c. 99-44. Of his numer- 
ous writings on various subjects (grammar, politics, 

• The'r gjnuineiiess has been lately very ably defended by C. F. 
H'erraann. 
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poetry, &c.,) we possess only some historical works ; 
viz., seven books, Commentarii de Bella Gallico (an 
eighth is added by another hand), and three books, de 
Bello Civilu The books, de Bello Alexandrmo, Afri- 
cano, and Hispaniensi, are not by Caesar. His style is 
remarkable for good taste, ease, and simplicity. 

Cornelius Nepos, contemporary with Caesar. Most 
of his works are lost. We possess, however, his Vitee 
JExcellentium Imperatorum, a collection of short bio- 
graphical sketches of twenty Grecian and two Cartha- 
ginian generals ; de Regibus^ a biography of Cato, and 
a more diffuse one of Atticus. Some critics have 
ascribed these works to iEmilius Probus, a writer in 
the time of Theodosius. 

367. C. Sallustitcs Crispus, b. c. 86-36. CoLtiUna 
and Jugurtha, with some fragments of his Historice, 
Some other works have been improperly attributed to 
him. He is distinguished by brevity, liveliness, and 
force ; but his laborious imitation of the antique is not 
always natural. 

T. Livius, born b. c. 69, died a. n. 18. His work 
comprised a history of Rome from its foundation to the 
death of Drusus, in the year a. n. lOj in one hundred 
and forty-two books, of which only thirty-five have 
reached us ; viz. the first ten, and from the twenty-first 
to the forty-fifth, besides fragments, and short notices 
of contents (EpitOmce), He follows the annalists in his 
account of ancient, and Polybius in that of modern 
times. Correct and eloquent, but often without any 
profound critical or philosophical views. 

368. M, Vitruvius Pollio, who constructed mili- 
tary engines in the reign of Augustus, and. wrote ten 
books, de Architecture. His style exhibits very little 
command of language. 

Two celebrated authors of the Augustan era. Tra- 
gus PompejuSy who wrote Historice Philippicce, in 
forty-four books ; and Verrius Flaccus, a grammarian, 
who published a grammatical antiquarian work, de 
Verhorum Significatione, are known to us only through 
extracts made at a later period, the first by Justin, the 
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Otter by Festus. Another renowned grammarian of 
that period is C, Julius Hyginus, under whose name 
we have two works, Fabularum Liber, and Poeticdn 
Astronomicdn Libri IV., which, however, are generally 
supposed to have been written at a much later period 

§ 12. Fourth period— from the death of Augustus to 

the Antonines, 

369. This period exhibits to us the gradual decline 
of Roman literature under unfavourable circumstances, 
such as the entire destruction of libertv, and the 
despotism of barbarian princes. There still remained, 
it is true, a sort of literary vitality, which extended 
itself considerably in certain directions ; libraries and 
schools were also founded by hundreds ; but a perverted 
taste began gradually to prevail, displaying itself in a 
passion for the far-fetched, the artificial, and the over- 
drawn, and in ill-judged endeavours to conceal their 
intellectual poverty by the affectation of learning. Yet 
even in this age we discover many vestiges of better 
days. In poetry, for instance, the satirist found a mine 
of wealth in the vices and follies of his times. Prose 
literature was also particularly rich in historians. 
Oratory and its theory were still cultivated, but its 
political importance was for ever gone, and its rules 
were for the most part applied only to declamations. 
Philosophy also, especially that of the Stoics, and 
grammar found a host of professors. 

§13. Poets. 

370. PhcBdrus, in the time of Augustus and Tibe- 
rius. A collection of Fables, the genuineness of which 
has been disputed by some writers. 

A. Persius Flaccus, bom a. d. 34, six Satires. 

X>. Junius Juvenalis, born in the reign of Claudius. 
Sixteen of his Satires are extant, but the genuineness 
of the last is doubtful 

M. Valerius Martialis, born about a. d. 40, flourished 
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m the reigns of Titus and Domitian. A collection of 
Epigrammatical Poems, in fourteen books. 

371. M, Anrueus Lucanus, bom a. d. 38, murdered 
in the reign of Nero, a. d. 65. Of his numerous poems 
we possess only his chef d'amvre, Pharsalia, an epic 
poem, on the war between Pompey and Caesar, brought 
down to the siege of Alexandria. The narrative is 
strictly historical, and the language rhetorical, but the 
versification is imperfect. 

C Silius Italicus, from a. d. 25 to 100. Punica^ 
a composition of slender merit, in a poetical point of 
<riew. 

C Valerius Flaccus, in the reign of Vespasian, 
Argonautica, 

P. Papinius Statius, born a. d. 61. Of his "works we 
have the Theh&iSy a poem, on the contention between 
the sons of (Edipus ; SilvcBy a collection of poems ; and 
un unfinished poetical work styled, Achilliis, 

C. Petronius, probably in the reign of Ciaudiu$> or 
iVero. Satiricdn, a narrative describing an efieminate 
life. 

§ 14. Prose writers, 

372. C Velleijus Paterculus, in the reign of Tibe- 
rius. HistoricB Romance, in two books. The greater 
part of the first is lost. 

Valerius Maximus, flourished about the same time. 
Factorum Dictorumque Memorahilium lihri IX., a col- 
lection of remarkable passages and anecdotes. 

C, Cornelius Tacitus, under Vespasian, Titus, Do- 
mitian, Nerva, and Trajan. His works are, de Situ, 
Morihus Populisque Germanice; a biography of his 
father-in-law, the renowned general Agricola ; Hisio- 
rice, a history of the Emperors from Galba to the death 
of Domitian, of which we possess little more than four 
books ; Annales, a history of Rome, from- the. death of 
Augustus to the death of Nero, sixteen books, also im* 
perfect. It has been disputed whether the DialGgus 
de Oratorihus is his composition. His style is oratori- 
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cal, but expressive and nervous. His writings are dis- 
tinguished by manly gravity and profound feeling. 

373. Q. Curtius Rufus flourished, probably, in the 
reign of Vespasian.* Some writers assign him an 
earlier, and others a much later period. De Rebus 
Gestis Akxandri Magni, in ten books, of which the 
first two are wanting. His language is flowing, but 
he has none of the critical tact and accurate judgment 
of a true historian. 

i. AnncBUs Floras, probably in the reign of Trajan 
Epitome de Rebus Gestis Romanorum, four books. 

C. Suetonius Tranquillus, under Domitian and 
Hadrian. • Of his numerous writings we possess Vitce 
Xn. (i. e. of the first twelve) Imperatorum ; de Illustri- 
bus Grammaticis ; de Claris Rhetoribus, Some shorter 
separate biographies have also been attributed to him. 
Simple, correct, and worthy of credit. 

374. L. AnruBUs Seneca, born shortly after the birth 
of our Lord, died a. d. 65, in the reign of Nero. Of his 
writings we possess a series of philosophical treatises ; 
a collection of one hundred and twenty-four letters 
on philosophical subjects ; seven books QucBstionum 
Naturalium, or physical essays. We have also ten 
tragedies bearing his name, which have been attri- 
buted, by some writers, to another Seneca, or to 
several authors ; and a catalogue of lost writings, with 
some of doubtful genuineness, or which have been 
proved to be spurious. Seneca was a Stoic. His 
writings are distinguished by nervous eloquence, and 
a severe practical tendency, but his style is exceed- 
ingly rhetorical. 

i. Junius Moderatus Columella, a contemporary of 
Seneca. De Re Rusticd. 

Pomponius Mela, in the reign of Claudius. De Situ 
Orbis, a geographical treatise in three books. 

375. M. Fabius Quinctilianus, born a. d. 42. In- 
stitutio Oratoria, twelve books. A collection of de- 
clamations is aUo ascribed to him by some writers. 
Distinguished by profound learning and taste. 

* Bnttmann. — Niebnhr places him in the reign of Septimius Severua. 
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C. Plinius Secundus Major, a. d. 23 — ^79, Of his 
numerous works we possess only the Historia Natu- 
raliSy in thirty-seven books, a voluminous compiiation 
from several works. 

C Plinius Ccecilius Secundus, nephew of the elder 
Pliny, bom a. d. 62. Of his orations we have onVy the 
Panegyricus on Trajan. A collection of Letters in 
ten books. His language is flowing and lively, but the 
ideas are far-fetched. 

A. Cornelius Celsus, in the reigns of Augustus and 
Tiberius. We have eight books on Medicine by this 
author ; being properly one division of a larger work 
in an encyclopedic form. 

§ 15. Fifth Period—from the Antonines to the Fall 
of the Western Empire, a. d. 476. 

376. Literature now declined more perceptibly. 
The purity of the Latin language was lost ; and the 
prevailing taste was for spiritless compilations, with 
an ostentatious display of learning. Among the poets 
the most remarkable are, — 

Claudius Claudianus, under Theodosius the Great 
and his sons. Various poems, particularly epics, of 
which the subjects are taken from the events of his 
times. 

D. Magnus Ausonius, born a d. 309. Epigram- 
matic poems and Idylls, such as the Mvsella. 

Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, a Christian poet. 
Of the other writers we may mention : 
Justinus, under the Antonines. He abridged the 
work of Trogus Pompejus. 

377. Eutropius, under Constantine and Valens. 
Breviarium Historice Romance, a short Roman history, 
written in a clear and simple style. 

Sextus Rufus, in the reign of Valens. Breviarium 
Rerum Gestarum Populi Romani. 

S. Aurelius Victor, under Julian, and Ammianu^ 
Marcellinus, under Valens and Valentinian, until the 
reien of Theodosius, have contributed notices for a 
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history of the Emperors. The first has also written 
some short biographical sketches. 

Orosius, in the fifth century. Historiarum Libra 
VIL adversus PaganoSj a history of human suffering 
and misery. 

378. Appulejus, under the Antonines. Author ol 
several works on oratorical and philosophical subjects, 
some of which have been lost. The most important 
of those which we possess is, Metamorphosedn, sive dh 
Asino Aureo Libri XL, a narrative. 

Censorinus, about the year a. d. 238, under Maxi- 
mus and Gordian. De Die Natali, on the influence 
of the heavenly bodies on men. 

A. GelKus, a celebrated grammarian, who lived in 
the time of the Antonines. Nodes Atticce, twenty 
books ; of which the eighth is wanting ; a collection 
of excerpta of some value. 

We have also as Grammarians, Festus (who abridged 
the work of Verrius Flaccus, de Verborum Significa' 
Hone), and JElius Donatus. 

379. Macrobius, in the first half of the fifth century. 
A Commentary on the Somnium Scipionis ; and Satur* 
nalia, a work of the same sort as the Nodes Atticce of 
Gellius. 

As a Jurist we may notice Gajus, under the Anto- 
nines ; Libri Institutionum IV. 

There lived also during this period the Fathers of 
the Church, Tertullianus, Amobius, Ladantius, Am^ 
brositts Hieronymus (Jerome), Augusiinus, &c. 

§ 16. Sixth Period, 

380. After the destruction of the Western Empire, 
learning rapidly declined, and even the language lost 
more and more of its ancient character. Literature 
dragged on a lingering existence, chiefly in encyclopae- 
dias and grammatical works. Among the writers of 
this period we may mention Boethius, a. d. 470 — 524. 
(Numerous works on philosophical and mathematical 
subjects, and commentaries on the writings of the an- 
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cient philosophers). Contemporarily with him flourishr 
ed Cassiodorus, also in the reign of Theodoric. His 
principal work is a collection of Letters ; Variarum 
Libri XII, of some historical value. About the same 
time lived the grammarian Priscianus Cassariensis* 

' The Baying of the Greeks, that the language of men is like their 
Hves, is confirmed also by the history of Rome. The cormption of the 
Latin language was a necessary consequence of the altered form of go> 
vernment, and of the languor and indolence into which the nation sank. 
The cultivation of their mother-tongue had begun to be neglected in the 
early part of the empire, and the Greek became the language of all 
fiishionable circle, when the education of children was conducted by Greek 
tutors and governesses. The vast number of slaves and foreigners, who 
came to Rome from all parts, contributed not a little towards this cor- 
ruption ; the old and powerful nmplicity of the language disappeared, and 
the desire to speak and write in a striking and piquant maimer produced 
that hollow pomp and tinkling of words which we meet with as early as 
the time of Nero. 

In the reign of Augustus, Roman literature had reached its highest 
perfection, but its decline began even before his death ; ftf the establish- 
ment of the monarchy put an end to all free public oratory, and eloquence 
was henceforth cultivated only in funeral orations or encomiums, and in 
the rhetorical schools. With the accession of Tiberius, the flourishing 
period of literature came to its close : the corruption of taste began ; and 
the oppression of the ruler on the one hand, and the moral depravity of 
the people on the other, crushed all free development of intellectual life, 
which the establishment of libraries, and schools, and the appointment 
of salaried teachers, were unable to restore. But while intellectual 
activity sank at Rome, it became extended in the provinces, which thus 
began to participate in the literature of the capital ; for booksellers are 
mentioned at Lyons, in Gaul, and they undoubtedly existed in all the 
great towns of the West. A depravation of taste, both in regard to 
purity of diction and to the manner of handling a sul^ect, may be seen in 
the poems of Lucan, Valerius Fiaccus, Silius Italicus, and Papinius Sta- 
tins, whose epics are bombastic and learned, but devoid of the genuine 
spirit of poetry. The character of the age aifbrded ample material for 
bitter satire, and produced a Persius, Juvenal, Petronius, and Martial, 
whose works, however, in point of taste and refinement, are greatly in- 
ferior to the satires of Horace. The .^Isopic fiible was successfully culti- 
vated in verse by Phaedrus, in the reign of Tiberius. After the time of 
Commodus we scarcely meet with a poet deserving of the name. 

Latin prose likewise degenerated after the reign of Augustus : the 
philosopher Seneca, the instructor of Nero, exercised an injurious influ- 
ence upon it by the rhetorical and affected manner of his style, which 
was counteracted, though in vain, by the great rhetorician Quintilian. 
In the time of Hadrian and the Antonines, there sprung up a singular 
fondness for old-fashioned and rare words and expressions, as we see in 
the works of Apuleius and Fronlo. Historical writing laboured under 
still greater disadvantages ; for at that time men were obliged to be as 
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APPENDIX. 

^ 17. The Alphabet, Writing Materials^ Books, 

Libraries, 

381. The Roman aljAabet is borrowed from the 
Greek.^ The orthography of the language was for a 
long time uncertaio, as we find by the ancient coins 
and inscriptions. The substances an which laws, 
agreements, &c. were inscribed* were at first stones 
bronze, and other metals, or wood {album, tahulce). 
The Romans also employed at an early period the 
bark of certain trees, and linen {libri lintei), and after- 
wards generally the fine rind of the papyrus (charta 
papyracea), small strips of which were glued together, 
or parchment (membrancB), or ta,blets covered with 
wax. They wrote on these with a stilus, one end of 
which was sharp for writing, and the other broad for 
erasure. 382. On paper or parchment they wrote with 
the calamus, a kind of reed, chiefly brought from Egypt 
or Gnidus, with a sort of ink or black liquid (atramen- 
turn), and generally only on one side of the paper. The 
most ancient form of books is the volumen, in which 
the leaves werepasted together, and rolled round cylin- 

cautioas in what they said of their cotempoiaries, and even of men of a 
by-gone age, as in any modem state where the censorship ezercises its 
despotism. Thus the Emperor Claudius was compelled to suppress his 
history of the civil wars, because he had treated the subject in too honest 
a manner ; and Aorelius Rnsticus and Herennius Senecio were put to 
death because they praised men whom they thought deserving of com- 
mendation, but whom Domitian hated. Kotwithffanding all this, there 
arose some historians of eminence, both in regard to their style and to 
the method of treating their subjects. Among these we must mention 
VeUeius Paterculos (a cotemporary and flatterer of Tiberius), Suetonitis, 
and, above all, the great Tacitus, a man who stands preeminent and 
alone in the corrupt age in which he lived. After the time of Comraodus, 
historical compositions sank to the very lowest state ; and the only histo- 
rian of any note, during the remaining period of the Empire, was Am** 
mianus Marcelliuus, about a. d. 360. 

■According to the legend, the alphabet was brought into Italy by 
Evandsr. 
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ders of wood or bone. The square form {co^es) was 
also employed, chiefly for account books. Copies were 
multiplied by the labours of transcribers (scribes libra- 
rii). Letters were written on thin wooden tablets 
overspread with wax. These were fastened together, 
and the string (linum) sealed with wax! 383. We 
hear of booksellers (bibliopOlce) towards the end of 
the Republic. The brothers Sosii are mentioned by 
Horace. The -«Ediles, who were charged with the 
superintendence of the publie feasts and games, pur- 
chased dramatic pieces from their authors. The first 
private library of which we have any account, was 
that of L. iEmilius PauUus. Afterwards, books were 
brought by Sulla from Athens, and by LucuUus out of 
Asia ; and it became the custom in every great house, 
to fit up one room as a library. Among the public 
collections of books, the most remarkable was tnat of 
Asinius Pollio in the temple of the Palatine Apollo. 
Many others were afterwards added. 

§ 18. Inscriptions, 

384. Inscriptions were very numerous among the 
ancients. A great variety of them on tablets of stone, 
walls, vessels, utensils, &o.> have escaped the ravages 
of time. Some of these are importaftt as historical 
documents. The great difficulty in deciphering them 
arises from the numerous abbreviations, which often 
render the meaiiing ambiguous. Whole sentences, for 
instance, were often represented by the initial letter of 
each word, e. g. D. S. P. F. C; == de suA pecuni^ fa- 
ciendum curavit, A critical examination is also neces- 
sary here, as many of the inscriptions which we possess, 
are spurious. 385. The most ancient inscriptions are ; 
those on the monuments of the family of Scipio, on the 
via Appia (L. Scipio Barbatus cons. b. c. 298) ; the 
inscriptions at the foot of the columna rostrata Duilii ; 
a Senatus consuUum de Bacchanalibus (b. c. 186) on 
copper, with some other laws and decrees of the Senate 
inscribed on the same metal ; the monumentum Ancy- 
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ranum, a relic of the time of Augustus, containing 
rules for the administration of the Government ; frag- 
ments of the Fasti Capitollni,* and a host of other 
inscriptions of the time of the Empire. Lastly, we 
possess a great number of inscriptions on gold, silver, 
and copper coins, which are often of great historical 
importance. 

§ 19. Codices, 

386. The writings of the ancients have reached us 
in the form of codices. Although the number of these 
is veiy considerable, they have, in most cases, been so 
mutilated through the carelessness and ignorance of 
the earlier librarii, and the monkish writing of the 
middle ages, as well as by the intermixture of glosses 
with the text, as to require the most careful examina- 
tion and collation, in order to arrive at the meaning of 
the author. In some cases, indeed, we must content 
ourselves with a probable conjecture, and in others, 
give up all hope of discovering the true reading. Very 
few codices go back so far as the sixth century of the 
Christian era. 387. The more ancient may be gene- 
rally recognized by the letters, which are larger, and 
similar in form to those of the inscriptions and on 
coins. The more modern are known by the smaller 
character, by the division of the sentences by means 
of puncta and kommata, by the contraction of the 
diphthongs, &c. In the ninth and tenth centuries, the 
manuscript is more elegant ; but after that period, the 
letters are clumsily formed, and the abbreviations more 
numerous. Amongst the oldest codices are a codex 
Mediceus and a codex Yaticanus of Virgil, a Vatican 
codex of Terence, and a Florentine one of the Pandects. 

* The Fasti are either Calendar ea or Magistratuum. To ihe Fastt 
Calendarea belong the Fasti Frcenestini, published in the reign of Au- 
gQBtus, fragments of which have been discovered. Of the Fasti Magie- 
tiatuum, we may mention the Fasti Capitolini, of which some fragments 
are also extant. Tiey consist of Fasti Consulares, lists of the chief 
magistrates, and Triumphales, lists of generals who had been honoured 
with triumphs. 
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1. Why must the descriptions of the Roman historians be used with 
caution? Why cannot the Greek historians and the orate rs be entirely 
trusted 1 « 

4. To what was the empire of Rome at first limited ? When did it 
extend its power over the whole of Italy 1 At the dissolution of the re- 
public, how was the Roman territory bounded? In the time of the 
republic, on what was the actual participation of Roman citizens in the 
affairs of government dependent 1 

5. What was the situation of Rome ? On what hill was it founded ? 
Who is said to have surrounded all the seven hills with a wall 1 Give 
their names. Who fortified the city again 1 What hills did he include ? 
Explain pomarium. Into what tribes did Servius Tullius divide the city % 
To what was this number increased by Augustus 1 6. Give the original 
character of Rome as to beauty and architectural decorations ; its charac- 
ter after its destruction by the Gauls ; in and after the time of Augustus ; 
and after the conflagration in Nero's reign. 

7. Name the most remarkable porta and pontes. Name the most 
remarkable vicR. To what city did the via Appia lead ? Account for its 
name. How were distances marked upon it 1 Over what bridge was 
the via Flaminia carried, and to what country did it lead 1 Where was 
the forum Somanum situated? Describe the situation of the Campus 
Martina, and for what purpose it was used. Name some principal tem- 
ples; some theatres, amphitheatres, and circuses. Of which of tliese 
edifices do there still remain some ruins ? 

8. When Rome was founded, what people dwelt between the right 
bank of the Tiber and the Rhstian Alps? Who were settled between 
the left bank and the Mare Superum ? who lower down ? Who dwelt to 
the south of the Tiber ? What colonies were there at the lowest ex- 
tremity of Italy ? Who settled on the Tiber ? By whom, when, and 
where is the city of Rome said to have been fi)unded ? 9. State what is 
known of the early position of Rome with respect to its powers and its 
relation to the surrounding tribes. How did it rapidly acquire internal 
strength, and an increased population ? 10. At an early period, into what 
tribes do we find the Roman people divided ? Were these tribes probably 
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of the same stock or not ? Which seems to liave been the last ihtt 
joined the other two? Who were probably the first patricU? In what 
relation to them did the clientea probably stand? 11. Distinguish the 
plebeii fi'om these. From what offices and privileges were the clientes 
and plebeii excluded 1 By what supposition with regard to the origin of 
each, may we best account for the relative positions of the patrieiana and 
plebeians? 

12. Were the Roman kings hereditary or elective t Was their power 
absolute or limited 1 What were their principal functions 1 Who shared 
their power 1 13. What traits do we discover, even in the period of the 
Kings, of that pecidiar character, which was always borne by the Roman 
people ? What kings showed a disposition to settle the mutual relations 
of citizens by laws and established regulations? Which of them mani* 
fested respect ibr property, and a political regafd to a pecuniary qualifica- 
tion ? which a reverence for religion ? which a taste for handsome and 
durable public buildings? 14. What was the most important of all the 
political changes under the Kings ? What burdens were laid upon the 
rich ? by what privileges were these burdens compensated ? 

15. When was the monarchy exchanged for a republican constitution 
under the two Consuls? Was this a total change in the form of die con- 
stitution ? What bodies now became more and more influential ? From 
what causes? 16. What troubles and contests gradually developed the 
constitution of Rome ? What was the most important step towards ob- 
taining independence for the Plebeians? 17. To what was the original 
power of the Tribunes confined ? What power did they soon acquire ? 
on what occasion ? What was the law of Volero Publilins ? 18. In 
what Comitia did the Patricians still exert great influence? In the 
Comitia centuriata themselves, how was the influence of the Patricians 
exerted ? 

19. After what event did the popular power assume a more decided 
form ? Why was the Decemvirate created ? 20. What power had the 
Comitia centuriata possessed ? By what Comitia was this power now 
claimed ? What was the lex Valeria Uoratia ? when passed 1 What 
did the Ux Camtlefa authorise ? 21. What led to the establidbment of 
three Tribuni miUtum consuUri potettale? Were Plebeians eligibie to 
the military tribunate 7 What other new office was created? Was it 
exclusively iMftncian or not ? What alterations of sovereign power now 
occurred 1 Were the Tribuni miUtum often FUbeians ? 

22, By what law were Flebeiant rendered eligible to one of the two 
Consulships ? What new offices were created ? Were they, either or 
both, exclusively Patrician ? After what year do we hear no more of 
two patrician Consols? What offices were by degrees thrown open to 
the Plebeians ? By what law were the priesthoods opened to the people ? 
When ? 22, 23. From the passing of what law must we date the disso- 
lution of the Patrician order as a political body ? What ComUia still 
retained their power ? which of them lost theiis ? On what was the new 
nobility founded, after the admission of Plebeians to all offices? 24. 
How did this nobility render itself more exclusive ? What circnmstanoe 
connected with the JSdilesh^ (which, as the lowest magistracy, was the 
necessary /r<< step to all the rest) excluded many from the great offices 
of state? How did this tend to aggrandize the nobility? Till what 
event did the government go on steadily and quietly on the whole ? What 
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legialative^ and what judicial power did the people then posaeas t What 
a^hority belonged to the Senate ? From what body were the judicea 
selected l What wars made great exertions necessary ? What was the 
general result of these exertions I 

25. When did a certain degree of laxity begin to manifest itself both 
in public and private life '? What was now added to the lust of conquest ? 
What principle gradually disappeared ? What violent struggle now took 
place t What was manifested in this struggle ? 26. By whom were the 
Senate and nobles in part supported 1 Who were the JEquitea or Knights ? 
How did they acquire great wealth ? By what oppress^oe character was 
their consen^ative tendency counterbalanced ? How was the number of 
diacontented citizens increased ? 27. What was the immediate, what the 
ultimate effect of the laws passed by the Gracchi? When did Tib. 
Gracchus die? When Cains 1 What were the provisions of the lex 
agraria ? When were the moral corruption and gross venality of the 
Qobility disphiyed in the strongest light \ What important defeat did the 
nobility then suffer? 

28. When did the Social war break out? What right did the Latin 
and Italian people now extort? Of what evils was the admission of this 
crowd of citizens productive ? Describe its general efiect. 29. What re- 
action in favour of the nobles was brought about ? In what respect did 
Sulla's example prove a bad precedent ? When did the people recover 
their rights ? did they also recover the power of exerting them effectu- 
ally? Who acquired an overwhelming influence? 30. Who finally 
appropriated to himself a perpetual Dictatorship ? Did any true republi* 
can spirit still exist 1 What new combination was now formed ? In 
what did it end ? Under what title did Octavianus concentrate all power 
in his own person ? Did he allow the republican forms to remain ? 
31. Were these forms still retained under the succeeding Emperors? 
What innovations and changes destroyed even the shadow of Roman 
freedom? 

32. How were the freemen divided ? 

33. What two meanings does the word civitas possess ? Did Rome 
ever consider herself as one of the Latin states ? What were peregrint 
originally called? What entire class of citizens were excluded from the 
meet important rights ? 

34. What responsibilities were common to all citizsits ? Name the 
most important civil privileges in public life. Explain ^'u« suffragii and 
jus honorum. Mention some enactments by which the person of the 
Koman citizen was also protected. 35. In its relation to private rights, 
how may civitas be considered ? Explain connuhium and commercium 
When were Roman citizens entirely exempted from the pajrment of 
taxes? Of what was every Roman citizen obliged to be a member? 
Where must his name be enrolled ? By what term are the aggregate 
rights of a Roman citizen expressed ? 

36. How were the inhabitants of a conquered territory treated in the 
earliest times? What was the nature of civitas sine svffragio ? When 
was the lex Julia passed ? What rights did it confer on tne Ijatin and 
Italian tribes? To what country did J. Caesar grant the civitas ? On 
whom did Caracalla bestow it ? 

37. In what way was the privilege of citizenship acquired ? How was 
it lost ? Explain deminutio ct^tis. Mention its various kinds or degrees. 
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38. What division of the citizens was much more piermaneut tlian 
liiat of the Curia ? What distinction was afterwards introduced I What 
new ordo ai^ared 1 Mention some other distinctions. 

39. Into how many tribes did Romulus divide the people 1 Name 
them. What does this dassification seem to indicate? With 'what 
political measures do the union of these tribes, and their extension by L». 
Tarquinius Pruscus, stand in close connexion ] How were the three tribu9 
divided ? Who was the chief officer of each cury ? What was the most 
ancient political assembly t When did the whole institution of the Curies 
lose its importance ? 

40. Who is said to have established the relation of Patroni and Clir 
tntes ? What duties did the Fatron owe to the Client? what the Client 
to the Patron? What might neither do to the other? Was the oox^ 
nexion between Patron and Client hereditai^ 7 Is the term Client sy- 
nonymous with PUheian ? What was probably the origin of the relation 
between Patroni and Clientet ? 41. What change afterwards took pkausp 
in the clientila ? What were then the duties of the Client 1 Give an 
instance of a national elientila. What connexion existed between 
emancipated slaves and their former masters 1 

42. What do Livy and Dionysius infimn us respecting the Patriqiana 1 
Wliat is a more probable opinion? How were the original citizens with 
full rights divided 1 On this supposition what would the Senate seem to 
be? Of what would its augmentation be a natural consequence? 
43. Was connubium permitted between the Patricians and Plebeiarts ? 
What exclusive privileges did they enjoy ? From what time were the 
Pleheiano allowed to take part in the comitia ? Were they ever admitted 
to equal rights with the Patricians ? How did the Patrician families 
gradually become extinct ? In the time of the Emperors, how were they 
replaced ? 

44. To whom is the division into classes and centuries ascribed? 
What was his object ? What advantage had the rich in the division of 
classes ? Who voted first ? What was the qualification of the first 
ckus ? how many centuries did it contain ? What centuries of handi- 
craftsmen were also attached to it? 45, 46. Give the quaU^tions and 
number of centuries of the second, third, fourth, and fifth classes. Where 
were the accensi, comictnes, and tubicines placed? Where were the 
still poorer placed? From what were they generally, exempt? Who 
broke through this exemption ? Give their names and number of centu> 
ries. How was each class divided ? 

47. How did Servius Tullius divide the city? How the country? 
What change was afterwards introduced? After the expulsion of the 
Kings, how many, tribes were there at first ? To what was the number 
gradually augmented ? Is it known when or how ? For what body in 
the state was the division into tribes especially important? Why? 
Which were the most respectable tribes? 48. Name and give the num- 
ber and character of the tribus urbants ? What change did the Censor 
Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, and, subsequently Tib. Sempronius, the 
father of the Gracchi, ef!ect with respect to the tribus rustica and 
urbancR ? When did this division into tribes lose its importance ? 

49. When did the word plehs begin to change its meaning ? What 
was its new meaning ? How were the higher ranks then denoted ? 

50. What does Livy inform us with respect to the patres ? When 
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And by how many was their number increased 7 Who were admitted 
into the Senate by TuUus Hostilius ? Explain patrea minorum gentium. 
In the phrase patres et conscripti (for which patrea conacripti was after- 
wards used), explain the meaning of et conacripti. Give the honorary 
terms by which the Senate was usually spoken of. Is the assertion that 
Snlla increased the number to six hundred capable of proof? What limit 
did its number probably not exceed? (see note 5.) 51. What were the 
quaUfications for admission into the Senate ? Prove that even at an early 
period the qualification must have been conaiderable. 52. By whom 
were the Senators chosen ? What was in later times a qualification for 
admission into the Senate ? Explain iEtaa qutBatoria. From what order 
were the Senators at first chosen exclusively ? When do we hear of ple- 
beian Senators ? When did this become common ? Which was the loweat 
of the great magistracies ? Name the insignia of the Senators. 

53. What was the ordo equeater at its first institution ? Explain the 
celerea whom Romulus appointed. Which of the Kings is said to have 
enlarged the centuries of the Knights? By whom was their number 
doubled ? What addition did Servms Tullius maJie ? Where did they 
vote? Explain equita publicua and <e« equeatre. 54. At a later period 
how did the equeatrian order acquire political importance ? How did 
many of the Knights acquire large fortunes? In later times what was 
the census equeater t and who then became equitea 7 What Knights did 
not vote in the centuruB equitum ? State the insignia of the Knights. 
What were their epithets of honour ? Explain the phrases vivere anguato 
elavo C4>ntentum, and aedire in quatuordecim. (see note 1.) 

55. As the difierence between Patricians and Plebeians disappeared, 
what new classification arose ? Who were considered nobilea 7 56, 57. 
What limited, in practice, the numbers of the nobilitaa 7 Explain the term 
homines novi. Name some hominea novi who obtained the highest ho- 
nours. What was the only privilege of the nobility ? Explain imaginea. 
What were the terms for the conservative party, and the movement 
party? 

58. On what was the exercise of the most important political rights 
always dependent ? With regard to actual participation in the affairs of 
government, what distinction of the citizens must we recognize ? 

59. Explain civiiaa aine auffragio and ager publicua. What became 
of the ager publicua 7 How was a conquered territory secured ? What 
was virtually the condition of the cohni 7 What did they retain ? What 
did this arrangement often produce ? 60. What is the difference between 
coUmicR civium and colonioB LatiniB 7 When was the estabUshment of 
any coloni<B civium suspended? When revived? At a later period 
to what country were coloniiB civium sent ? Under the Gracchi with 
what object were colonics civium sent out ? JVTien and why were military 
colonies established ? 61. Describe the sending out ofcoloniea. 

62. Explain the term and the constitution of municipia. Did all the 
municipia possess the auffragium 7 When were all the Italian towns 
made municipia cum auffragio 7 When were there also municipia in 
the provinces? 

63. Explain the prcBfeciura. Give an instance of a prcefectura. 
By whom were the prts/ectura governed ? Did they ever obtain the 
sinffragia 7 

64. Explain ingenui and liberiini. 

17 
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65. Explain the Jiflerent condition of conquered tribes in ihe earlier 
and later times. Explain the term peregrini. What was the condition 
of those peregrini who were also socii ? How was their relation to the 
state generally defined ? What did their condition finally become 1 What 
were the principal allied states which retained their own form of govern- 
ment 1 66. What was the condition of other peregrini ? What were 
they called 1 Did the peregrini possess the jti8 suffragH and honorusn ? 
To what were they liable 1 What private rights did they not posaess 1 
What restriction on the judicial rights of peregrini existed in the older 
times ? When was it removed ? Mention some legislatiire enactments 
against the peregrini. 

67. Among the socii, who were the most remarkable % How is the 
peculiarity of their relation to the Roman state expressed % When and 
by whom was Alba taken % What became of its inhabitants ? In whose 
reign did Rome become the head of the Latin confederation 1 Were the 
wars between Rome and the Latins renewed 1 how long were they con> 
tinued 1 Did they obtain equal rights ? Who were also admitted into 
this confederation? 68. When was the whole of Latiura brought under 
the Roman yoke? What was the condition of the Latini? Was 
their connexion with Rome different from that of the other socii ? Under 
what circumstances might they be admitted to the freedom of the city ? 
For what purpose did the Romans frequently employ the Latin people ? 
69. When were the Latins and their colonies admitted to the freedom of 
the city ? What cities soon afterwards received the privileges which the 
jMtini had before possessed ? When was this arrangement extended to 
the provinces ? From the time of Tiberius, by what name were such 
lihertini expressed, as had the commercium but not the connuhiwm ? 
IVIight they be admitted to the full privileges of citizenship ? Was the 
constitution of the Italian other socii essentially difierent from that of die 
Latins ? What was the ju« Italicum 7 What its principal effects? 

70. How were slaves looked upon ? What power had masters over 
their slaves? Explain ergastulum, inpistrinum dart, (see note 3.) 71. 
Explain demensum, peculium, vendi sub corond, de Itqtide emptum esse, 
(see note 4.) What misdeeds or misfortunes rendered a citizen liable to 
be punished by enslavement? Who were the mangdnes? 

72. In what three ways was emancipation effected ? Explain manu- 
mission per vindictam. (see note 6.) What more simple forms of manu- 
mission were afterwards employed ? On what did the Lex JSllia Seniia 
make the right of manumission dependent? 73. Distinguish between 
libertinus and libertus. What name did the emancipated slave take ? 
What if he died intestate ? Did he enjoy all the public rights of a free- 
bom citizen ? From what tribes was he excluded ? from what hononra 
and offices ? Was the same regulation observed with regard to the filii 
libertinorum ? 

74. In the best days cf the Republic how was political power divided ? 
What belonged to the people ? State the powers of the people. 75. To 
what body did the executive authority, strictly so called, with its over- 
whelming influence, belong? By whom were the officers of state chosen ? 

76. Explain comitium (sing.) Explain concio (or contio). (see note 
7.) How many Comitia were there ? To what form of constitution did 
the curiata belong ? Whom did the centuriata comprehend ? To whom 
did the tributa belong exclusively, or, in a great measure ? When did 
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the Comitia become • turbulent and corrupt 1 Exploin Dimaores, inter" 
preteSf sequestres. (see note 8.) When did they lose all their import- 
ance 1 When were they entirely suppressed ? 

77. Explain dies comitialea. What previous notices were necessary 1 
On what days could comitia never be held % Explain the term profiteri. 
78. Within what space of time must the business of the Comitia be 
transacted ? What caused the proceedings to be adjourned 1 Explain 
morhu9 eomitialis. (see note 9.) Explain servare de cobIo. Explain the 
firequent occurrence in Consular edicts of " Ne quia magistratua minor 
de calo servaaae velit" 

79. Where were the Comitia euriata held ? When did they gradually 
lofle their importance ? What purpose did they thenceforth serve ? In 
later times did the Curiea ever assemble 7 Explain Comitia ealata. 

80. Where were the Comitia centuriata held ? By whom ? What 
business was done in the Comitia centuriata ? When did capital ofiencea 
cease to be tried in the Comitia centuriata 7 

81. How long before the day of meeting was the subject for discussion 
published % How was this Interval employed % Explain auadere, dia- 
suadere legem. On the day of meeting, what preliminary observances 
"were practised ? Where were the Comitia generally held ? How were 
they opened 1 82. Explain intercedere. If no objection were made on 
the part of the Tribunes, and no religious obstacle existed, in what form 
did the presiding magistrate put the vote ? What was the term for put- 
ting the vote ? Who voted first ? Did the voting usually go through 
qU the classes 1 Was the great preponderance of the rich ever dimi- 
nished ? What division of the people was then allowed its influence 1 
Explain centuria prarogativa. 83. How were the votes given ? Explain 
Uti rogaa, and Antiquo ? Explain pontea, ovile. Explain the manner 
of voting. How was the law adopted by the assembly registered ? 

84. What were the regulations common to both sorts of Comitia ? 
Could the decision of the Augurs reverse a resolution formally adopted by 
the Comitia 1 (see note 5.) How were their resolutions confirmed in the 
earlier times 1 Explain auetoritaa patrum. What did the lex Fublilia 
provide ? 

85. Did the regulations mentioned in the preceding paragraph apply 
to the Comitia tributa ? Where were these held 1 When were Comitia 
tributa ^n€ introduced! By what laws were they legally established^ 
What judicial authority did they exercise until the laws of the Twelve 
Tables *? What magistrates were chosen at these Comitia ? After the 
lex Doraitia, what change was made in the election to the priesthood ? 
86. When did the legialative power of these Comitia become great ? 
What powers belonged exclusively to these Comitia 1 By whom were 
they generally held 1 Could they be prorogued by the ohnuntiatio f Who 
seem to have absented themselves from the Comitia tributa ? Was legis- 
totive power ever withdrawn from themi by whom restored? 

87. What was the province of the Senate ? In extraordinary emer- 
gencies, in what form did the Senate call on the magistrates to act as 
circumstances might require *? When did the Senate lose its real power? 
How long did it continue to exercise some legislative and administrative 
authority ? 

88. By whom was the Senate convoked in early times ? Where did 
it generally assemble ? Where might it be held ? Mention soffe temples 
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in which the Senate was often held. What is the phrase for gixing an 
audience to an ambassavior 1 What terms denoted regular and extraor* 
dinary meetings? Between what horns were the meetings .of the Senate 
held 1 89. Explain referre ad senatum, rogare sententiaSf sentential di- 
cere, verbo eententiam dicere, verba aesentiri. In the earlier and later tiroes 
(Tcspectively) who were first called on 1 who next ? Explain egredi rela- 
tionem. What is the phrase for speaking against time 7 90. What was 
the actual voting called ? Explain the request divide sententiam. What 
was a decree of the Senate called 1 Where were such decrees kept, and 
under whose custody ? What was necessary to make a decree of the 
Senate valid ? How might those who absented themselves witliout rea- 
sonable cause, or grossly violated standing orders, be punisdied ? What 
power had the Tribunes over the decrees of the Senate? Distinguish 
between SenatHs auetoriias and Senatiks consultum, 

91. What does magistratus signify ? (see note 7.) In ancient times, 
who possessed the supreme executive and judicial authority ? What royal 
privilege was afterwards intrusted to the Eex sacrificulus 7 How were 
Kings supported 1 What was a part of the rayal demesne 7 What 
magistrate succeeded the King 1 92. What magistrates were afterwards 
appointed ? When first ? Explain prorogare imperiumt or provineiam. 
From what practice did the appointment of Proconsuls and Proprstois 
arise ? 93. Who united all the powers of the state in his own person t 
In the time of the Emperors, did the great officers retain their names and 
outward distinctions? What new magistrates were then appointed? 
What powers did the Preefectus Urhi, Fratfeetus Pratorio, and Pra- 
fectus AnnomB (respectively) possess ? 94. From whose times was an 
entirely new organization of the government and public offices intro- 
duced ? How were the great state officers then designated ? 

95. Who were the ordinary magistrates? What magistracies were 
extraordinary? What ordinary magistrates enjoyed nohilitas or official 
rank ? 96. If we compare the Roman magistracy with that of more 
modem states, what striking difference do we perceive ? 97. When did 
the administration of the provinces become extremely lucrative ? What 
diflerence vtras there between the ancient and most modem magistracies, 
as to their time of office ? What office was held for more than a year? 
for how long was it held ? Mention a third distinction with regard to 
Ihe qualifications of magistrates. 98. In matters of great-importance 
who acted as a consilium to the Consuls? to the provincial officen? to 
the general ? 

99. Till whose time did the people choose their own magistrates? 
What qualification was at first necessary ? What offices could not be 
held by Patricians? If a Patrician desired to fill one of these offices, 
what was necessary ? In what order were the great magistracies sought 
for and held ? What was originally a necessary qualification for office ? 
What afterwards ? Give the ages required in candidates for the Qnees- 
torship, .^dileship, Praetorship, Consulship. Explain Consul sua anno. 
100. Explain the term candidaii. Explain nomen projiteri, ambire, am- 
bitus, prensare. In the early times, when did the magistrates generally 
enter on their office ? With what exception ? When were the elected 
magistrates termed designati? What were the forms of their invest- 
ment? 101. What restrictions were there as to the number of offices a 
|)cr8on could hold, or the frequency with which he might hold them? 
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Were any of these regulations ever relaxed ? How old was Scipio Afri- 
canus minor when he was chosen Consal the first time 1 Mention some 
other remarkable elections to the high offices. 

102. What is the general term for magisterial authority? What 
rights did the Roman magistrates possess within their own jurisdiction 1 
What magistrates had not the right of taking the auspices 1 Which of 
the high magistrates could not call the Senate together 1 Which of the 
inferior magistrates could assemble the Senate 1 How could the magis* 
trates enforce their authority? 103. Explain vocaiio and prehensio, and 
state what magistrates possessed these powers. Is it certain that a magis* 
trate could not be cited before a tribunal during the continuance of his 
office ? In Catiline's conspiracy, what step was Lentulus compelled to 
take previously to his trial ? If the auspices had not been correctly taken, 
what might a magistrate do ? Explain imperium. 104. How was the 
imperium conmiitted to magistrates ? By whom could it not be exer- 
cised? If a pro-magistrate who enjoyed the imperium in one of the 
provinces desired to have a triumph at Rome, what was requisite? 
What security existed against malversation in office? What were the 
insignia of the higher magistrates ? What was the Sella curulis ? (see 
note 3.) What rank did the ex- magistrates enjoy ? Give their names. 

105. What seems to have been the original name of the Consuls? 
Over what magistrates could the Consuls not exercise authority ? What 
was named from the Consuls ? State generally the power of the Consuls. 
When did they cease to administer justice in ordinary cases ? In time of 
war, what power did they exercise ? If there were only one war, who 
usually commanded the armies ? If there were more than one, how was 
it settled which Consul should command each army ? .Explain comparatio. 
Explain prorogare imperium. 106. In the latter days of the Republic, 
when did the Consuls command the army ? Explain Consul subrogatuSy 
guffectus. What was the distinctive mark of the consular dignity? 
When had each Consul the fasces ? Explain the term Consul Major. 
(see note 4 ) When did the Consulship lose its importance ? After the 
partition of the empire, was the number of the consuls doubled ? What 
was done ? What was the last occasion on which a private individual 
filled the office of Consul ? 107. How often was the succession of Con- 
suls interrupted ? What was the first interruption ? For what purpose ? 
What was the second interruption ? Account for it. What magistrates 
were created ? Who were eligible to the office ? How long did the 
Tribuni Militum consulari poiestate last ? What law provided that one 
of the Consuls should be chosen from the Plebeians? What was the 
number of the Tribuni Militum corisulari potestate ? 

108. How must the Preetorship be viewed ? When did the Prastor- 
ehip become a separate magistracy ? Show how closely this magistracy 
resembled the Consulship. Was the Prsetorship ever filled by Consulares ? 
109. What was the especial province of the Praetor? Explain the mean- 
ing of the Pr^tor'^ JS^ic^ ExpWxiijudiccs dare. In appointing to the 
PrcRiorship, was regard had to the legal knowledge of the candidate ? 
Of what games had the Praetor the management? Explain Prator ur- 
bonus, and FrcBtor peregrinus. When did this division of the Prator- 
ship begin? When were the duties of both offices discharged by the 
PrtBtor urbanus? 110. When was the number of Prastors raised to 
four? when to six? When the quastiones pcrpetWB (182) were intro 
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daced, when did the Prastors go to their provinces? (Ans. Not till aftef 
their year of office ; they tlien commanded in the provinces as Propr<B' 
tors.) Were the judicns quastionis magistrates? In what period were 
such judges appointed 1 (see note 7.) What was at last their number 1 
Under the Emperora, to what was this office restricted ? Had the Prastor 
any liciora ? 

111. By the constitotion of Servios TuUias, how often was th« 
supreme magistrate required to hold a muster of the citizens ? for what 
purposes ? When and why were the two Censors created ? How long 
did they continue in office? What prevented the census from b^ing 
always held within the time appointed by law ? What did the Censor 
not possess ? What rights did he not possess ? In later times, by whom 
was this office filled exclusively? 112. Where was the quinquennial 
census held ? Explain the term incenaus. What was each citizen obliged 
to do ? Of what was he not obliged to render an accouat ? Were debts 
taken into the account? Was any tax then imposed? 113. Explain 
Centura tnorum. What penalty might the Censor inflict ? What was 
the proper term to denote this % on whom was it usually inflicted ? How 
did the Censor punish a Senator ? a Knight ? Explain tribu moveri, 
and in Ccnilum tabulas referri. Explain aran'tfut /occre. 114. When 
were all the citizens no longer personally enrolled at Rome ? Might one 
Censor reverse the judgments of the other ? Might the Censors of the 
following lustrum remove the ignominia inflicted by their predecessors? 
Explain the term lustrum, (see note 3). If one of them died, what was 
his colleague obliged to do ? 115. What was an especial branch of the 
Censor's duty? Explain the term publicani. When did the Censors 
cease to be elected by the people ? Under the Emperors, who sometimes 
discharged the office ? 

116. When were the two Plebeian ^diles first created ? When were 
two Curule ^dileships added ? For what purpose ? Were they held by 
Patricians or Plebeians? What were the duties of the^diles? 117. 
Was the difference between the Plebeian and Curule .^diles an im- 
portant one ? What insignia might the Curule .^diles bear ? When 
and how did the office of ^dile become very expensive ? Whflt games 
were superintended by the .^diles ? What .^diles did Caesar add ? 

1 18. Is the origin of the Qusestorship known ? By whom were the 
Quffistors chosen at first ? When did this arrangement cease, and who 
then elected them? Was the office originally patrician or plebeian? 
Which of the Qwestors accompanied the Consuls in their campaigns ? 
How many Quaestors were there originally? When and why were four 
more Queestors appointed ? What was the greatest number of Qusestors 
afterwards? 119. What were the duties of the city Qmestors ? What 
of the provincial Quaestors ? How were their provinces assigned to them 
at a later period? To what was the Quaestorship the first step? What 
right did it give its holder? What body was latterly in a great measure 
filled up firom the Quaestors ? Did the office continue under the empire ? 
120. Who were the Tribuni ararii 7 When had this office disappeared ? 
Was the name ever revived ? was the office the same ? 

121. On what occasion was the Tribuneship of the People created? 
How W08 the person of the Tribune protected ? What was the number 
of the Tribunes at first? What afterwards? From whom were they 
chosen ? Had the Tribunes any right of co-optation, i. e. of filling uf 
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?acaucie8 in their own body ? Were they magistrates ? What was theit 
single duty? Explain tntercestio. 122. What powers did they soon 
arrogate to themselves ? When the distinction between Patricians and 
Plebeians lost its political importance, what was the object of the inter » 
eegno ? How was this tTitereessio sometimes enforced ? What right 
had the Tribunes with reference to the Senate? Could one Tribune 
nulify the decisions of the rest by his intereesno 7 What means were 
there of rendering the intereeatio of the Tribunes inoperative ? 123. 
What did Tiberius Gracchus venture to propose to the people 1 How 
far from the city did a Tribune's authority extend 1 How was a Tribune's 
absence from Rome restricted 1 Who were disqualified for the Tribunate 1 
When did great abuses in the intereeeeio begin to occur*? How did Sulla 
curtail the powers of the Tribunate 1 When were these restrictions re- 
moved ? Under Augustus, who received the Tribunicia potestat ? Who 
bore this ofike under the succeeding Emperors 1 

124. Who were the Ttiumviri eapitales 7 Explain the ierm or title 
Triunvohri monetales, or iii Viri AAAFF. Who were the Cvraiores 
viarum 7 Who were the Decemviri litibtts judicandis 7 What were 
these officers called collectively 1 Who were the Triumviri noctumi 7 

125. When was a Dictator chosen for the first time ? On what occa- 
sion % Explain dictatorem dicere. For what purposes were Dictators 
appointed 1 At what Comitia were they originally elected 1 At a later 
period, by whom does the Dictator seem to have been chosen % 126. Who 
was his assistant or second in command % what rank belonged to him 1 
What power did the Dictator originally possess ? Was there any excep- 
tion to the suspension of the other offices ? How long did the Dictator- 
ship last ? Was the office alwasrs patrician ? Was its power ever cir- 
cumscribed 1 At the end of the Republican period, who were invested 
with a perpetual Dictatorship ? 127. On the death of a King, how was 
the interregnum managed ? In the time of the Republic, when was this 
practice revived 1 Give an instance of such revival. From whom was 
the Interrex chosen ? When do we again find InterrSges 1 128. Who 
was the JPrafectua urbi or Custoe urbis 7 For what purpose was such 
an officer retained in the time of the Republic ? By whom were the 
official duties of the Consul discharged in such absences ? What was the 
office of the Prafectu9 urbi under Augustus? 

129. Who were the Scriba 7 How were they divided ? How were 
they distributed among the magistrates 1 How were the Scriba originally 
looked upon ? how afterwards 1 130. Give the names of the servantB 6x 
c^ficial attendants on magistrates. 

131. Who were the Frtefecii annontB 7 Give the names of some. 

132. Distinguish between jus publicum and jus privatum. How was 
jus privatum subdivided 7 

133. To what did the jus civile owe its origin 1 How was the jus 
civile augmented ? By whom were laws drawn up ? By whom ap- 
proved *? Explain jus honorarium. What did the Prator urbanus do 
when he entered on his office ? 134. How long did the Praetor's Edict 
continue in force ? Was the efiect of the Prsetor's Edict quite lost on his 
quitting office ? How must we look on the Prsetorial edicts ? Explain 
Uie terms res judicata, responsa. In the time of the Emperors, what 
social jurists were publicly appointed ? 

135. From the time of Augustus, what superseded the edicts of the 
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PraBtore? What collections of royal ordinances were made ? 136. Ex 
plain CodeXi DigestcB, or PandecttBf Instiiutiones. "What was the Codex 
RepeiitiB ProiUctionia ? What the Novellte ? 

137. In both publica and privata judicia, what is a peculiarity of 
Roman law? Who decided the legal question? who the question of 
fact ? How far did the judices correspond to our notion of judges 1 
What term denoted the proceedings before the magistrate ? what those 
before the judices ? Were the magistrate and the judges professed law- 
yers 1 Show that legal knowledge, in the time of the Republic, was more 
widely diffused than in our day. (see note 5.) 

138. In whose hands was the admim'stration of justice placed at first ? 
in whose at a later period? What did the Prsetor settle ? After the pre- 
liminary proceedings [in jure] what did he* leavs to the decision of the 
judices? Who provided that the sentence of the jtidices should be car- 
ried into effect ? What was the collective name tor the exercise of the 
Praetor's judicial functions ? Explain the words do, dioo, addico, as in- 
dicating the Praetor's functions. Where did he preside? With what was 
the Praior urbanus occupied ? 139. With what were the other Praetors 
charged ? In the municipal towns and colonies, how was justice admi- 
nistered ? In the provinces, who exercised jurisdiction ? In the days of 
the Empire, who was the chief magistrate ? Who were under him ? 
When did the difference between j'tt* and judicium cease? Explain that 
distinction. 

140. To whom did the investigation of the factum, and the judicial 
decision consequent on such investigation belong ? How and by whom 
were the judices chosen? How were they divided? (Into decuriae.) 
What were the whole body of judices termed ? (Judices selecti.) Who 
were the Becuperatores ? (From the name one would suppose them to 
be the judges in causes where property or damages were to be recovered, 
cf. 170. The term occurs as strongly opposed to a single judge; fi-om 
which it follows that there were always several Becuperatores.) Who 
were the Arbitri ? (A judge was probably called Arbiter, when he was 
to determine the cause on principles of equity : an arbiUium was an 
actio bona fidei, to be determined ex <Bquo et bono : nor was a definite 
amount claimed as in a judicium}) Was an Arbiter always appointed 
by the Praetor ? (No : the parties might choose a private Arbiter, who 
was called Arbiter honorarius or disceptator domesticus.) From whom 
were the judges originally chosen ? (From the Senate.) When were 
the judicia given to the Equites ? (From the time of C. Gracchus.) 
Were they ever (and if so when) restored to the Senate? (Yes: in 
Sulla's time.) Was any other change made ? (Yes : in b. c. 70, they 
were divided between the Senators, Knights, and ThHbuni €Brarii.)' Who 
were the Tribuni ararii ? (see note 7.) Did the leges judiciaritB which 
enacted these changes in the judicial body, relate to both publica and 
privata judicia ? (No: probably only to the publica judicia.^) What 
change did Caesar make ? (He took the judicia from the IMbuni ararii.) 
In the municipal towns and provinces, how were the judicial functions 

* Gajus 4, § 105, Becuperatoria et quae sub uno judice, &c. : ^ l\yj, 
Si Romae aput recuperatores agamus, vel aput unvmjudicenr, «&c. 

^ See Diet. Antiqq. p. 532 : so also Walter, and OsenbrUggen in his 
review of this work. 
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diflchargcd ? 141. Of what court do we read besides the court of the 
Prtetor 1 What was properly the number of the judges 1 Is the nature 
of the Decemviral court (Decemviri litihuB judicandis) known? 

142. "What were the counsel called 1 Were they necessarily accom- 
plidied Jurists? What did the lex Cincia de donis et muneribus enact? 
Was any change made at a later period ? Who were the Advocati ? 

143. Of what rank (originally) were the Jurisconsulii or prudentes? 
Whom did they direct? What were the terms by which their legal 
opinions were denoted? Mention one of the most renowned Jurists. 
When did he flourish ? Mention some other celebrated Jurists. (Ulpia* 
nus. Paulus, Papinianns.) 

144. What was the chief qualification for the enjoyment of civil 
rights ? Who alone had the eonnubium and eommercium ? Who were 
excluded from a participation in these privileges? What was another 
qualification for the fiiU exercise of civil rights ? What was necessary 
before any citizen could engage in any legal process ? Were any rcgu« 
lations afterwards adopted for the benefit of minors ? 

145. How are private rights divided by Jurists ? Distinguish between 
poasessio and dominium. How was dominium subdivided ? What were 
res mancipi ? Was the acquisition of ownership accompanied by legal 
forms ? Explain maneipatio. What is the contrary term to res man- 
cipi ? (see note 9.) 146. In what ceremonies besides those relating to the 
acquisition of property, did a maneipatio take place? What was a simi- 
lar legal process called ? Explain in jure cessio. Explain usucapio. 
What period established prescription for immoveable property? What 
for other property ? Were the regulations respecting prescription after- 
wards altered ? 

147. Define obligatio. According to the Roman Jurists, to what did 
all obligatory rights owe their origin ? Between whom alone could con- 
tracts l^ entered, by the old strict Roman law ? At a later period who 
also could enter into contracts ? 148. Name the principal forms for con- 
tracts. Explain nexus. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, what was 
the condition of debtors who bound themselves by nexus ? What law 
exempted the person of the debtor fi'om imprisonment in chains ? When 
was it passed ? Was it always observed ? Explain stipulaiio. To what 
had written contracts especial reference ? 149. Explain nomina facers 
{scribere, perscribere.) How were payments frequently made? How 
were obligations incurred in the provinces ? 

150. To what crimes did obligations ex delictis extend? Explain 
furtum manifesium. By the laws of the Twelve Tables, how might 
a thief taken in the act be punished ? By the praetorian law, what was 
enjoined in cases of furtum manifestum ? What in cases of furtum nee 
manifestum 7 What was enforced in cases of actual personal injury, 
injuria, unless the matter was settled by compromise ? For smaller 
o&nces of this description, what penalty was inflicted? By the praBto- 
rian law, what was substituted for the talio? 151. Define damnum. 
How was it atoned for ? When violations of (landed) property became 
common in the Civil War, what penalty was imposed 1 

152. What did a matrimonium justum presuppose on both sides? 
Define eonnubium. Name the strict forms of a matrimonium justum. 
Describe confarreatio, coemptio, usus. 153. By what terms was the 
wife's subjection to her husband denoted ? Did the wife ever remain sub- 
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jcct to her father or guardian, or at her own dispoeal 1 When ? Did 
the strict forms of a fnatrimenitim become fiwre or less common in late> 
times? Explain matrimonium injustum. What did a matrimonium in 
justum not confer on the children 1 on the father ? 

154. Was bigamy allowed ? Were there any (and if so, what) pro- 
hibited degrees 7 By what was the marriage usually preceded ? Might 
a betrothal be cancelled? Who usually gave a dowry to the bride! 
Might the marriage ever be annulled ? when 1 What are the terms for 
divorce, and to divorce a wife % Explain repudium. 155. By what form 
were marriages by con&rreation (152) dissolved ? Did divorces gradually 
become more or less common 1 By whom was the sanctity of marriage 
enforced 1 When and why was the lex Popptea passed ? 

156. Explain patriapotesias. When was the form of adoption called 
arrogalio used ? Where did it take place ? In whose presence ? What 
powers did the father possess over his children ? 157. Could a son in 
pairid potestate acquire property ? Was the father obliged to discharge 
debts contracted by his children 1 Explain peculium. By what was the 
parental authority forfeited ] How did adoption differ from arrogaiion ? 
In whose presence was it concluded? by what actsl of what other modes 
of adoption do we read t 

158. Distinguish between agnatio, cognatio, affinitas. 

159. What was understood by the term gentes in the roost ancient 
times] To such a gens, who were attached as subordinate members? 
Who alone claimed the term gens? When did questions begin to arise 
respecting the right of gentilitas ? 

160. How was the guardianship of minors, or the administration of 
their property settled ? How was an unfaithful guardian punished by the 
Twelve Tables ? How was the guardianship of vidua settled ? Ex- 
plain turpe judicium tuteUB. Explain the extent of the term vidua, 
161. What women might manage their own property? When did they 
necessarily require the auctoritasof a guardian? For whom were cura- 
tores sometimes appointed on the application of the family ? What was 
their office ? Who appointed a curator for minors ? 

162. By the old strict law, who did and who did not possess the full 
right of making a will ? Who could not be named as an heir ? By the 
lex Voconia, what class of persons could not make a woman their sole 
heir? What limit was there to the amount o{ legacies that could be left 
by such persons to women? 163. In the time of Augustus, who were 
excluded from the right of inheritance ? Name and explain the three 
descriptions of will. Which description was retained the longest ? Ex- 
plain h<Bres ex asse, hares ex dodrante, hares ex besse, &c. 164. When 
was a testament invalid? If a man died intestate, who were his natural 
heirs ? In default of such, who inherited ? To whom did the inherit- 
ance of a freedman, who left no natural heirs, fiill ? 

165. What provisions of the civil law of inheritance were exceedingly 
unjust ? By what were these severe clauses afterwards modi6ed ? What 
did the prsBtorian rule of succession not constitute ? Was the praetorian 
testament in writing ? Against what was it not valid ? Explain bonorum 
possessio contra tabulas. When and by whom was this granted ? Ex* 
plain bonorum possessio secundum tabulas. 

166. Explain the difTerence between proceedings injure, and proceed- 
bigs in judicio. What were the most ancient forms of legal procfssl 
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Who only could avail themBelves of the legis aetionen 1 AVhat did tliejr 
necessarily require % Explain actor, petitor, reus. What involved the 
io«B of the suit ? Among the various forms, name the most important, 
and that which was longest retained. 167. In pleas in rem, what wa« 
often added to the legis actio Sacramento ? Elxplain the term vindiciiB. 
In the case of immoveable property, or of objects which could not be 
brought whole into eourt, how was this form managed ? 

168. What were afterwards introduced instead of the old symbolic 
forms ? What was the general ef^ct of the introduction of actiones ? 
169. With whom did the choice of the actio rest ? What was the con- 
sequence of an erroneous choice ? Explain plus peiere. If the cause 
was not thus rejected, what formula did the plaintiff receive ? 170. 
Name the parts of this formula. Were all these parts found in every 
formula? What was stated in both the pleadings and the judgment in 
every ac^io which sought to recover from the defendant? 171. Explain 
the term prascriptiones or exceptiones. Give instances of a prascriplio ; 
of an exceptio. To whom did the investigation of the iact on which the 
exception was founded belong ? 

172. How did the proceedings injure commence ? In ancient times, 
on what was the compulsory force of an in jus vocatio dependent ? Ex- 
plain vadimonium. Explain vaditnonium promittere, vadari, vadimoni- 
um sistere, vadivnonium deserere. (see note 7.) 173. What was don« 
when the magistrate and counsel were instructed by these preliminary 
proceedings concerning the character of the actio which the plaintiff de- 
sired to adopt 1 What officer was named in the writ ? Who seems to 
have had the right of proposing the judex? Explain the form iniquum 
ejero. If several judges, were appointed, with what did the proceedings 
in jure conclude 1 (In any action for recovery) what were they called 1 

174. Must the proceedings injudicio be concluded in one day? How 
was the case to be proved? Distinguish between tabula just tB, or codices 
accepti et expensi, and adversaria, (see note 9.) What change did the 
process by formul<B introduce with respect to the plaintiff's personal ap- 
pearance ? Explain and distinguish between cognitores and procuratores. 
At the close of the proceedings, what did the judge do ? By what form 
of words did he decline to pronounce sentence ? 175. Were there any 
means of reversing an unjust sentence ? What means ? By what was 
the operation of the sentence sometimes enforced ? Mention some de- 
scriptions of condemnation which were attended with infamy. What did 
non-appearance occasion? Mention some modes of discouraging un- 
necessary or pettifogging actions. What followed if the sentence were 
not obeyed ? 

176. Explain the interdicia of the Praetor. 

177. Explain judicia publico. By whom were they originally con- 
ducted? After the expulsion of the Kings, who presided over these 
courts ? How were capital offenders tried ? After the introduction of 
the Tribuneship, what class of oflenders were sometimes summoned by 
their Tribunes before the Comitia tributa ? Give instances. 178. Ac- 
cording to the laws of the Twelve Tables, where only might capital 
ofiences be tried? What power did the Comitia tributa still retain? 
When were the qucRStiones perpetua introduced ? What causes came 
moer the queestiones perpetu<B 7 (De repetundis, majestatis, de sica- 
riis et veneficis, de parricidiSj pcculatHs, ambiiiis, de numis adulterinis, 
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de falsis, or ieatamentaria : de vi publica. Diet. Antiqq.) Did the 
judex quaationis manage the proceedings an jure, or those in judicio 7 
{Bojeaen says the proceedings in jure : but this seems incorrect, thus C. 
pro Cluent. 54 : jubft lex ea . . . judicem qutBationia . . . cum lis ju- 
dicibus, qui ei obvenerint . . . quoerere de venenoy from which it would 
seem that the judex quaationia presided at the trial, as president of a 
body of judges chosen by lot.*) By whom were the quaationea perpeiuai 
originally conducted ? by whom afterwards ? Did the immediate judi- 
cial authority of the people now increaae or decreaae ? 179. Had the 
Senate any judicial authority, strictly speaking, over the persons of citi- 
zens 1 Did the Emperors ip/cst the Senate with any judicial authority t 
What officer had also a criminal jurisdiction in ithe times of the Empire 7 
During the Republic, by whom was the criminal jurisdiction, beyond th« 
walls of the city, exercised ? What exception was there to this 1 

180. Who only could appear before the popular tribunals as accw 
aatorea ? How was sentence passed 1 Who might act as prosecutor 
in the Praetor's court 1 When was the office of accuaer respectable ? Ex- 
plain the terms divinatio, aubacripiorea. 181. How did the prosecutor 
commence his proceedings 1 Explain delatio nominia, calumnia, recep- 
tio nominia. Whence were the judges selected 1 Did their number vary 1 
What number did it usually exceed ? Who had the right of challenge 
against the judicea ? How was the trial itself latterly divided ? 1^. 
How did the lex Julia limit the principle that in criminal proceedings 
persons might be compelled to bear witness ? By what were the qucea- 
tionea of slaves accompanied ? In what causes was it at all events irre- 
gular to torture the slaves of the accused? Explain teatea aordid^s. 
Was the number of defenders ever limited 1 Explain condemnation abao' 
luiio, ampliaiio. On what were the votes inscribed? How was the 
carrying of the sentence into efiect insured ? What means were there of 
protection against unjust sentences ? 

183. What offences generally formed the subject of criminal proceed- 
ings in the judicia publica ? Explain crimen majestatis^ perduellionvty 
repctundarum. What change took place with reference to causes repe- 
tundat-um ? When and where was a governor impeached f How were 
tliose who prosecuted such a magistrate to conviction, rewarded ? Ex- 
plain pectdatus^ ambihts, viSj fahum, sacrilegium^ plagium. 

184. What were the punishments in the days of the Republic ? Was 
corporal punishment ever abolished ? How was death generally inflicted ? 
What were the more ancient modes ? For parricidium, what was the 
punishment ? How were Catiline's accomplices punished ? How was 
the punishment of exile rendered effective ? Whither did banished persons 
usually retire ? 185. What were the usual punishments for the more 
grievous offences against the state ? How were criminals frequently 
punished under the Emperors ? Explsdn deporioHo, relegaHo, To what 
labour were criminals aiso condemned ? 

186. What treaty do we hear of in very early days of the Republic ? 
How was the negotiation of treaties conducted ? What privilege did 

' Madvig^ in an essay on the judex qucesiio7iis, maintains that this 
officer presided over such qucestionea perpetuce as the Praetors could not 
preside over themselves, and that the number of these, guof^^tones made 
it necessary that such Judices qrucestionis should be appointed. 
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Ambassadon enjoy? On what conditions? How were those tieated 
who miscond icied themselves towards a foreign Ambassador ? 

187. What step was taken when any injury was received from a 
foreign nation? What was the effecT of a declaration of war by the 
Fetiales? 188. Were these rights always enforced? By whom wai 
the conclusion of peace celebrated ? Explain the term inducitB, Was r 
aponsio concluded by the commanders always ratified by the state ? If 
toch a spotuio was not ratified, how was the general who concluded it 
treated ? What more favourable treatment did conquered nations some- 
times eiq>erience ? 

189. From what expenses was the Roman Republic exempt ? What 
were the heaviest charges? When was pay first decreed to the army? 
190. With what duty was the Exchequer charged in seasons of scarcity? 
What regulation, in conjunction with the large amount of private dona- 
tions, attracted a crowd of broken-down or idle persons to Rome ? What 
did a lex frumentaria of C. Gracchus establish ? (see note 2.) What did 
Clodius introduce ? (note 2.) Did this last long ? (note 2.) 

191. Who or what were maintained by the proceeds of the public 
estates ? What other funds seem to have been applied to the mainte- 
nance of public worship ? How early do we find mention of porioria 
and tributa ? Of what do the tribuia seem to have consisted originally ? 
When was a property-tax imposed ? After the expulsion of the Kings, 
who seem for a time to have been exempted from these payments ? 

192. What was the standing direct contribution from Roman citi- 
zens ? Was it ever arbitrarily increased by the Censors ? Why ? By 
whom was it collected ? Explain vicesima manumissionum. 

193. Mention some extraordinary sources of revenue. How were 
some conquered states (e. g. the Aurunci, b. c. 502) made to contribute 
to the state revenues? 

194. What were the standing contributions from conquered countries ? 
From what was Italy exempt ? What was an important item of the 
revenue ? When the Romans conquered a country, of what portion of 
it did they take possession ? 195. Where were considerable tracts of this 
ager publicus to be found ? How was the pasture land (saltus) leased 
out ? Explain scriptur<B. Who farmed the acriptura ? In ancient 
times, whom do we find exclusively in occupation (possessio) of the cul- 
tivated land ? What did they pay for it ? Name some other productive 
sources of re'''enue. What became in Italy a state monopoly at a very 
early period ? 

196. Was the income of the state collected immediately by govern- 
ment ? What exception was there to this ? How toaa the collection of 
the state revenues managed ? What was the term for letting the public 
taxes, &c. ? (vectigalia locare), for taking or farming them ? (vectiga- 
lia redimere). Where, and with what formalities did the bidding take 
place ? When a aocietas publicanorum took a public tax or other source 
of revenue, who acted as its representative in making the purchase ? 
197. Explain familia publicanorum. Who were the principal govern- 
ment contractors? Who were disqualified from undertaking any public 
contracts? 

198. What did the large sums which flowed into the Exchequer from 
foreign conquests, enable the government to dispense with ? When was 
the property-tax suspended ? What did the lex Thoria determine with 
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respect to the ager puhlieuB ? From the year b. c. 60, oa what was the 
existence of the Roman state in a great measure dependent ? 

199. Daring the Republic, by whom were all affairs of finance tran» 
acted? Who were the principal officers of finance? What was tli« 
pablic Treasury termed t In what building was it included t 

200. How did Augustus diminish the importance of the ieranum 7 For. 
what benefits to the army and people, did the Emperors compensate b> 
new taxes? 201. From whose reign was the financial administration 
entirely changed ? In subsequent reigns, by what was the public expen- 
diture considerably increased ? 

202. How were the inhabitants of vanquished states treated ? If they 
were transferred to the state, did they become citizens ? with what re- 
striction or curtailment of rights ? For the management of their political 
aflairs, what officer was sent out every year from Rome ? How was 
their local business conducted ? 203. By what time had most of these 
cities acquired the fiill rights of citizenship ? Explain Latini, Itali, rocii 
vomenque ZMtinum. What was the condition of these Lalitii? Did 
any of them gradually adopt the Roman civil code ? 

204. When were the several Italian states amalgamated into on<. 
empire ? What did the allied states and Latin colonies then become ? 
What did this confer on their inhabitants ? In these municipalities, by 
whom were the local business, and questions afiecting the rights of in- 
dividuals, settled ? What offices, respectively, did Milo hold in lianu* 
vium, and Cicero's son in Arplnum ? (see note 5.) Where were im- 
portant criminal proceedings conducted ? 205. Did the Prefectures, of 
which we read even after the Julian law, difier essentially from the muni- 
cipia ? By the lex Julia, was Gallia Cisalptna comprehended in Italy ? 
To what other province was the right of citizenship soon extended? 
When did the Transpadani receive the privilege of citizenship? Under 
the Emperors, what form did Italy gradually assume ? 

206. Whenever the Romans desired to retain a conquered country as 
the property of the state, what ^iid they do ? Name the most ancient 
provinces. By whom was the first settlement of the province ei&cted ? 
207. At first, who only were chosen as Governors ? What change was 
soon afterwards introduced ? Was a similar change ever made with 
reference to the Consuls ? How were the provinces divided ? how as- 
signed ? What arrangement did a law of the younger Gracchus intro- 
duce with reference to the consular provinces ? In Cicero's time, what 
enactment was made with reference to both consular and pratarian pro- 
vinces ? Did the people ever themselves assign a province to a Governor ? 
Give an instance. 

208. With what was the provincial Governor invested, before his de- 
parture from Rome ? With what was he furnished ? What was his 
position in the province ? By whom was he assisted in the administra- 
tion of his office ? How was the number of his Legates determined ? 
Who chose his Legate and his Quastor ? On what terms did these offi- 
cials live with the Governor ? What was the Prsetorian cohort, properly 
so called ? What was his second cokors Pr/etoria ? 

209. Dy the Cornelian law, what was the Governor required to dc 
after the expiration of his tenn of office ? For what purpose were depn- 
tations frequently sent to Rome from ihe provinces 1 Into what did this 
practice sometimes degenerate ? What right did the inhal itants of th« 
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provinees enjoy ? On these occasions, who ocled as their patrons and 
hosts ? 210. Explain repetundarum. What did a Ux Strvilia promise 
to any provincial who should prosecute a Governor to conviction ? Wai 
It easy for a deputation from the provinces to establish any accusation 
against the Roman aristocracy 1 

211. Was the municipal constitution, retained by the cities, regulated 
in a great measure by Roman laws t Was it subject to the interference 
and control of the Roman Govehior? What remained unchanged f 
How was the defence of the country provided fori What did a part of 
the land become 1 What was done with the ager publicus 7 Did the 
tributes vary in these provinces ? T 3 whom were the public revenues 
firmed out? Were the provinces (ften oppressed by the Publicans, 
Governors, and Negotiatores ? 212. What did the Governors always 
expect? What were ihey often bribed to connive at ] Mention some 
of the evils to which the provinces were subjected. 

213. Explain the term conventus. When a eonventus was held, who 
presided as judge 1 Has the term eonventus any other meaning? 214. 
What did the Governor, on assuming office, generally issue ? On what 
was it principally based ? What power had the Governor within the 
limits of his province ? Where were capital ofiences committed by Ro- 
man citizens tried ? In what cases did the province itself possess juris- 
diction ? 

215. Mention some especial privileges that some of the provincial 
cities enjoyed from the beginning. 

21G. How did Augustus divide the Provinces? How long did this 
division continue? By whom were the Senatorial Provinces adminis- 
tered ? by whom the Imperial ? When was a general code of municipal 
laws formed ? On what was this code founded ? Did there still exist 
any diversity in the privileges enjoyed by difierent cities ? 217. When 
did all the inhabitants of the Roman Empire receive thr privilege of 
citizenship ? From the days of Diocletian and Constantine, now was the 
Empire divided 1 What separation of authority then took place ? 

218. In the earliest period of Roman history, did any military 
establishment exist? In the remotest times, of what number did the 
army consist ? How many centuria equitum were there ? Who were 
(probably) the celerea mentioned by Livy ? How many celerea were 
there? 219. Who seems to have increased their number? how much? 
Had the subsequent division of the people by Servius Tullius a military 
or a merely civil character ? In this division, how many cenmries of 
equites were there ? Of whom were they composed ? How many classes 
of infantry were there ? How were these classes subdivided ? By whom 
were distinct centuries formed ? 

220. According to what division was the levy of soldiers long con- 
ducted ? What division was afterwards followed ? From whom were 
the men chosen? Explain the term juniores. What was the tenn of 
service for the infantry ? What for the cavalry ? When did a standing 
army begin to be established ? Show that both the legionary and cavalry 
service were esteemed honourable. 221. Who performed no military 
duty, except on extraordinory occasions? Where did they then serve? 
Who was the first who chose soldiers without reference to property ? Did 
this practice ever become universal? Were libertini ever admitted into 
the legions ? Towards the end of the Republic, who were exempted 
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from compulsory military service 1 Under the Emperors, of whom did 
the army in a great measnre consist 1 ' 

222, 223. In the early days of the Republic, how many legions wert 
usually enrolled every year 1 Did the number of allied troops ever (iu 
any branch) equal or exceed the number of Roman troops 1 Describe 
the annual levies or conscriptions. Explain the terms scribere exercitvmt 
nomina dare^ delectum hahkre, legere militet, militiam detrectare. Who 
were exempted from military service 1 When was the right of exemption 
restricted ? What ceremony was necessary to constitute the obligation 
to serve in war? Explain the terms atipendia legitima merere or facere^ 
missio, emeriti, evocaii, 

224. When did the Roman legionaries first receive pay 1 Who doubta 
the correctness of this statement 1 (see note 7.) What was the pay of a 
legionary soldier { What reckoning was always observed in the payment 
of the soldiery? What did a centurion receive? What a cavalry 
soldier? Was any portion kept back ? if so, for what ? When was the 
state obliged to find all the accoutrements of the soldiers ? When was 
it usual to grant them greater privileges? Under the Emperots, what 
was the nature of their pay ? 225. In ancient times, who were appointed 
to the cavalry service ? By an ordinance of Servius Tullius, what were 
the Knights allowed for the purchase of a horse ? What annually for its 
keep ? In later times did they still receive the «» equestre and the as 
hordearium for the keep of an equua publicua ? What was at length 
substituted for the as hordearium ? How were the equiiet who had no 
equus publicua mounted? When did this first occur? When the 
equestrian order was formed, how were the cavalry soldiers levied ? 

226. How were the infentry divided ? How was each legio subdi- 
vided ? How was the cavalry corps attached to each legion divided ? 
What was the strength of each legion ? Who formed the chief strength 
of the army ? According to Livy, how were they originally formed ? 
Into how many battalions were they afterwards divided? Name the 
linea with their arms. Who were denominated aniepilani? 227. 
What were the chief defensive arms? What were their offensive 
weapons {tela)^ Explain militea levia armatures, velitea. How dia 
these fight ? With what weapons ? What other descriptions of light 
troops belonged to the militea levia armatunt ? Did 'the arms of the 
cavalry differ essentially from those of the infantry? Had they too a 
lighter and heavier armament ? What was the usual military costume ? 
C^er what was the aagum worn ? What was the paludamentum ? 

228. To whom was the command {imperium) of the army intrusted ? 
Who came next to the commander-in-chief? Who commanded the 
single legiona? Describe the rotation of their command. After the 
year b. c. 363, how were the Jhribuni militum chosen ? Who were under 
the Tribuni militum ? 229. How many centuriona were there to each 
maniple ? Who was the centurio primi pili, or primus pilua ? What 
was the centurion of lowest rank called ? Who were under the cento- 
rions ? In the provinces, who acted as Commander-in-chief? In extra- 
ordinary emergencies, by whom was the army commanded ? 

230. Who settled the contingent to be furnished by each of the allieal 
Who chose commanders for these forces? What title did they bear? 
To what legionary officers did they correspond ? How were the allied 
troops employed ? How was the allied infantry divided ? how the ca- 
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Fair; i S31. How was (he pay, clothing, and keep of tlie allied troops 
Settayei t In ihe distribution of rewards, or the division of spoil, did 
these allies eTei receive as large a ^are as the Roman soMiers 1 When 
did the Italian allies begin to senre in the legions? Were their cohorls 
then intenniied with the Roman iroopsJ What were the auiilinry Irooja 
of foreign nations termed 1 

23S. What was the moat common order of march 1 What did each 
lotdier cany 1 Explain mililei iTOpediti; sarcina. For the transport 
ol the tenia, forage, and other heavy baggage, what did they employ? 
Distinguish between ligna and vexilla. E^lain the terms tigna tun- 
ferre, inferre, reftrre, mmtre, cameUere, canverteTe, (now 8.) From 
what bnilding were tliey brought out when the army commenced '.a 
march ) 233. What division bad each its standard ? What was the 
legionary standard from the time of Manual Was great regularity of 
step observed on the march 7 Were sconls sent oat I Were the csmp- 
followers often very numerous 1 Name aome of them. 

234. On a march, what did the army do evBry night 1 Explain eaatra 
melari. What camps vfere fbrUfied more carefolly I What owe their 
origin to the great stationary camps of the Romans 1 Describe a Roman 
pncampnieitt. Eiplain fotsa, agger, valli, vallum. How many gates 
were there 1 Name them. Explain pars tuperior, pralariam, pan in- 
ferioT. 235. Explain tub ptUibaa darare. By how many Boldiets was 
each tent occupied) How were the rows of tenta separated) Where 
were sentincla posted 1 Who made the rounds ? How were the signals 
given I Explain tuba, comu, buccina, lituut. In the camp, what eier- 
cises'were practised 1 Explain vata colligere. 

S3li. OC how many lines did the order of bailie generally consist? 
Name them, and state how ihey were posted, and dividtd. How wi 
the intervals between the maniples or eohorti covered! In what fbi 
then did they stand? How were the open spaces occupied? Wht 
were the legions placed 1 What troops formed the wings? When c 
ciuiBtances rendered it expedient, what diflerent orders of battle wt 
formed? Describe the euneus, the oriig, and the ieitftiiti. 237, By wl 
corps was (he General attended 1 Before the battle, what did he d 
With what did the battle generally begin ? What troops were first { 
gaged ? What phtase denotes to sound a retreat ? 

238, 239. Distinguish between oppugnare, absidtre. Give the ten 
for to inoest a city. How did the troops first advance 1 How was Ihe c 
sometunes sarroQoded ) How vras the siege then pushed on 1 Eipli 
agger, cantabulata turret, falarica, maiieili, turns amhulataria, ari 
340. What was a uinea 7 what Ihe tollino 1 what cunicali 1 Hair t 
the besieged defend themselves? 

241. What rewards did the Roman Holdiera receive? On what oc( 

obtidionalis or graminea granted ? What did P. Deciua receive on c 
occasion ) 249. Mention some other rewards. By whom were thi 
[rifts dlHtributed 1 Of what other rewards do we sometimes hear? Wl 
new mode of rewarding the soldiery n'as introduced by Sulla? Wl 
were the military punirfimenls? In cases of mutiny what was son 
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scribe the triumphal procession. Where and to whom did the general 
offer up solemn prayer and sacrifices 1 What followed this procession ? 
Give the terms for to triumph. 245. What Ivas sometimes -nloiie b> 
generals who were unable to have their triumph in Rome 1 Under the 
Empire, for whom was the triumph almost exclusively reserved ? What 
inferior sort of triumph was there 1 Describe it. How were victories 
commemorated t What were the primitive troptea? To what were 
conquered foes sometimes compelled to submit 1 What commemorative 
monuments do we read of besides tropaa ? 

246. Under the Empire how were the legions recruited? What 
change took place in their pay 1 On whom did the fate of Rome become 
at last dependent 1 

247. When do we meet with the first traces of a fleet? When may 
we consider Rome to have become a naval power ? Who first overcame 
the Carthaginian fleet ? Who first maintained standing fleets ? Explain 
navet longce, tririmes, quinqueremeg. What lighter descriptions of ves- 
sels were there ? When were Libuma adopted ? Describe them. What 
were transports called ? Describe the mediods of attack in naval vrar* 
fare. What were grappling-irons called ? 248. Was the naval service 
less respectable than that of the army ? Who often manned the fleet ? 
What were the marines or ship-soldiers called ? Who were sometimes 
obliged to furnish ships and sailors? Who generally commanded the 
fleet ? Under what title ? What was his ship called*? By whom were 
other ships usually commanded? Who directed the rowers? Distin- 
guish between naves subducere, deducere. What were navalia ? Of 
what 18 mention sometimes made ? 

249. What was the chief characteristic of the Roman religion ? In 
what may the grave and practical character of the people be detected I 
Were the sacred usages rigidly observed or not ? 

250. With what was the religion of Rome inseparably interwoven ? 

251. Were the Romans tolerant towards strange religions ? Did they 
try to secure their own religion from any admixture of foreign creeds 
(superstitio) 1 What was it sometimes deemed expedient to do ? Ex- 
plain pietas. 

252. From what countries was the most ancient religious worship de- 
rived ? By what was the national religion soon overlaid and obscured ? 
When did the Romans begin to lose their childlike belief in the truth of 
their traditional theology? What religion was now adopted by the 
learned 7 What did the common people eagerly embrace ? How was 
religion still upheld 1 

253. What were the twelve higher divinities called ? Name them. 
What was the principal temple of Jufiter ? By whom and where was 
it erected ? Who shared this temple with him 1 What were his appel- 
lations? What festival was celebrated in his honour on the Alban 
Mount 1 When and by whom were sacrifices offered to Diesfiteb 1 
What day of the month was dedicated to him ? Whose statue wa^ 
brought to Rome after the destruction of Veil ? Give the titles of Juno. 
What was her festival ? What day was sacred to her ? 

254. From what language does the name Minerva seem to be de- 
rived ? Give the legendary account of the Palladium. Where was it 
placed ? By whom was the worship of Vesta said to have been brought 
to Italy ? By whom introduced into Rome ? Give an account of he? 
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roand temple. When is a temple said to have heen dedicated bt Rome 
to Ceres, Liber, aud Libera? When was her festival held? Give its 
name and character. To what does her worship seem in the more an- 
cient times to have had especial reference ? Where was the temple of 
Neptunus 1 

255. Who was Venus ? When and under what title did she begin 
to be especially honoured ? Who was Mars or Mavors 1 Give his title. 
What was preserved in his temple 1 By whom 1 Who was Belloma 1 
Where her temple 1 What business was transacted in the temple of 
Bellona? Give the other name of Vulcanus and that of his festival. 
When celebrated 1 What was the most celebrated temple of Apoli.0 '( 
For what was it remarkable I When were Ludi Apollinares intro- 
duced ? . Where had Diana a temple 1 By whom and for what purpose 
was it dedicated 1 

What deities came next to the Dii Consentes ? 

256. With whose story does the legend of Saturnus coincide 1 State 
the legend. Describe the Saturnalia. Who played a conspicuous part 
in the Saturnalia ? What part? (Quote Horace's allusion to it.. Age, 
libertate Decembri, Quando ita tnajores voliieruni, utere.) Who was 
the wife of Saturnus ? 

257. From what country was the worship of Janus probably derived? 
Over what did he preside? Among the Romans, what was supposed to 
be under his protection ? What does Livy state about a Janus ? What 
was it probably? What were jani? How was Janus represented? 
What was his principal feast? How came Rhea or Cybele to be ho* 
nonred at Rome ? Give her titles. Give the name of her feast : of her 
priests. 

258. What other name had Pi.uto ? Who was associated with him ? 
What was there in the Comitium ? What ceremony was gone through 
wiih respect to it ? Give the other name of Bacchus. What was his 
festival called ? With whom was Sol cften confounded ? With whom 
LujTA ? What was Genius ? What ceremonies were observed with re- 
ference to the Genius ? When espeoially ? 

259. Who was Terminus ? To whom is his deification ascribed ? 
Where was his altar ? What legend was there about Terminus ? Who 
was CoNsus ? With whom confounded ? What does he seem to have 
had ? What were his games ? When and where celebrated ? Who 
ivas Deus Fidius? What was he originally called? With whom in 
ater times do we often find him confounded ? By whom is the worship 
of Hercules said to have been introduced ? 

260. Who was QuirInus ? Who was Vertumnus ? Who was his 
wife ? Who was Flora? Who was Faunus ? With whom is he often 
confounded ? By whom were the Lupercalia introduced into Italy ? 
Account for the name. Who was the wife of Faunus ? With whom 
confounded ? Where and hy whom was the festival of Cybele or Bona 
J9cfl celebrated ? 

261. Who was Silvanus? Who was Palbs? What day was con- 
sidered the birth-day of Rom&? Who were the Lares? Where did 
their statues stand ? On festival days what was placed before the Lares ? 
What other Lares were there ? State the name of their feast, and the 
time of its celebration Who were the Penates ? Where did thev stand ? 
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In what part of a Uoman house did their images stand? Who were the 
Manes, dii manes 7 How were they honoured and propitiated ? 

262. Name some inferior deities borrowed from the Grecian mytho- 
logy. When and why was the image of .^culapias brought to Rooie i 
Mention some divinities or personifications whose personal existence is 
involved in obscurity. 

263. What was the authority of the Senate in religious affairs ? 

264. Where was the Roman religious system, with the regulations 
respecting festival doys, temples, &c., described 1 Under whose care 
were these records placed 1 Who was the Pontifex maximus ? With 
what were the Poniifices charged ? Give a general account of their 
functions. On whom might the Pontifices inflict punishment 1 265. Of 
how ma Ay members did the college originally consist 1 Ci what rank 
were they originally? What change did the lex Ogulnia introduce? 
What change took place in the number of the Poniifices ? What were 
their insignia ? Who were placed under them ? What was the especial 
duty of the Pontifex maximus? 

266. After the year b. c. 198 who were charged with the management 
of the banquets at the great festivals? 

267. By whom were the Augurs introduced ? From w^hat country 
did he probably borrow the institution? What were their functions? 
How was their spectio conducted ? What was their sentence called ? 
On whom was it binding ? Who had the right of consulting auspices ? 
268. Describe the law of precedence (in point of binding effect) of the 
magisterial auspices. How could the auspices be employed to prevent 
the holding of Comitia ? Explain servare de calo. When was the pri- 
vilege withdrawn, at least in part ? If any error occurred in the auspices, 
what might the college of Poniifices do ? Explain nitio creaii. When 
the belief in tlie supernatural knowledge of the Augurs had declined, why 
was the practice still retained ? State the original number of the Augurs 
and the later additions to it. 269. Were the Augurs highly respected or 
not ? Who were the private Augurs ? What were the most important 
auguries ? Explain tripudium solistimum. What were those birds called 
whose fiigUi was prophetic ? What those whose song was prophetic ? 
Describe the mode oi taking auguries. Explain templum capers. Give 
the meaning of templum in the technical language of the Augurs, (note 
4.) What iempla were there at Rome besides what ice should call 
temples 7 (note 4.) What was the Augur's liiuus 7 

270. State the legend of the Sibylline Books. When were they con- 
sulted ? On whose motion ? by whom ? Who were the decemviri sacro^ 
rum, quindecemviri lihris Sibyllinis inspiciend^i or sacris faciendis? 
271. In addition to these duties with what were they charged? Where 
were the Sibylline Books kept ? When and why were fresh Sibylline 
oracles compiled ? Where were they depotlted ? Explain sorles sacra. 
Where were they kept ? (note 5) 

272. Who were theFetiales? What was their business? FiXplain 
res repetere, clarigatio. If satisfaction was not granted within a speci- 
fied time, how was war declared ? How was this managed when more 
distant wars were waged ? 273. How were the Fetiales employed in 
concluding alliances ? What was their. number ? What wos the president 
styled ? Did their influence continue to be great ? Is mention made of 
Fetiales under the Emperors ? 
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S74. Distinguish the Augurs from the Haruspices. What means did 
the Haruspices generally prescribe for averting impending misfortunes ? 
What were prodigia, portenta, monsira, oatenta, procurare prodigia 7 
What was their science called? What was their manual termed? 
Where was their science taught ? Who sometimes moved that Haruspices 
should be summoned from the Etrurian schools to Rome ? 275. When 
did the Haruspices acquire great importance ? What body of men was 
often accompanied by Haruspices ? To whose suite were they often at* 
tached ? By whom was their art gradually superseded ? 

276. What officer superintended the rehgious observances formerly 
conducted by the kings ? To whom was he subject ? Who only could 
ill this office ? Was it tenable with any other appointment ? if so, with 
what ? 277. Who were the Flamines ? Name the c\iit{ Flamines. Of 
what rank must they be ? What official inconvenience or disqualification 
was caused to the Flamen Dialis by the death of his wife (the Flami' 
ttica) 1 Why 7 When and why was the number of Flamens consider- 
ably increased ? Who were the Curiones 7 of what rank ? Who was 
their chief? 

278. By whom and for what purpose were the Virginea Vesialea ap- 
pointed ? What important privileges did they enjoy ? To whose super- 
intendence were they subject? For what offences could he inflict e. 
severe punishment on them ? How were Vestals convicted of unchastity 
punished ? 279. What was at first and what afterwards the number ol 
Vestal virgins ? What did they wear ? (What peculiar head-dress did 
they w^ear, whilst sacrificing ? The svffibulum, an oblong piece of white 
cloih, bordered with purple, and fastened with a fibula.) When a vacancy 
occurred how was it filled ? At a later period how were candidates gene- 
rally admitted ? What was their tenn of service ? Were they permitted 
to marry afterwards ? (Did they often avail themselves of this permis- 
sion ? No : it was looked upon as dishonourable.) 

280. By whom and for what purpose were the Salii Gradvoi ap- 
pointed ? What was their number ? Explain carmen Saliare. When 
and where was it chanted ? Were the Salii patricians or not ? What 
other Salii were there ? 281. Who were the Luperci 7 On what festival 
did they go in procession ? Describe the procession. To whom is the 
establishment of this worship attributed ? By whom was it introduced 
into Rome ? Who were the Luperci Julii 7 Who were the Fratres 
Arvales 7 What was their number ? What their office ? Who were 
the Sodales Titii 7 For what purpose were they appointed ? What 
other Sodales were afterwards appointed ? When and why ? Who were 
the Gain 7 Describe their procession. 

282. How were the colleges of priests filled up ? When a Pontifex 
maximus died how was his successor chosen ? What change did the lex 
Domitia introduce in the election of priests? Who annulled this arrange- 
ment ? By whom was it afterwards re-established ? At a later period 
by whom was the right of nomination claimed ? What disqualified for 
the priesthood ? Were the priests magistrates ? Might they hold a 
plurality of spiritual, or spiritual and secular offices ? Was there any ex- 
ception 1 Were they tenable for life ? 

283. Name some of the priests* servants and their offices. Who were 
Ihe pullarii ? What priests had Lictors 7 Who were termed camilli 7 

284. How was the Roman worship rlivided ? Of what (besides att 
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eertaining the will of the gods hy auspices, extispicia, and the SibyiHne 
books) did the Roman worship consist ? During the acts of worship what 
was required 1 

285. Explain praire carmen. How were the public days of supplica- 
tion {supplicationea) subdivided 7 Describe a leciisternium. Explain 
ad omnia pulvinaria saaificatum. Explain voti reus. What other terto 
expressed this 7 Explain tabula votiva. 

286. What was the most important part of public worship 1 What 
does the term sacrum express ? (see note 8.) How was the sacrificer 
clothed T What was required in the victim ? How was it decorated ? 
By whom was it led to the altar ? Who were then called on to with- 
draw ? Explain the term favete lingui$. Explain inola salsa. What 
term is derived from mola 7 287. Who inspected the entrails of the 
slain victim ? Explain lustratio ? When did the lustratio populi take 
place 1 Mention some other lustrationes. What does a person's devoting 
himself mean in Roman history 1 

288. Explain dies festi and profesti : fasti and nefasti (see note 
9) : dies intercisi (see note 9) : dies infausti or airi. Mention some 
dies infausti. Distinguish between feri<B stativa, conceptiva, and 
imperative. Give an instance of a feritB conceptiva : of a ferUB im- 
peritiv(B. 289. Whence is our knowledge of the festivals derived? 
Of the feria stativa, state in whose honour and when the following 
festivals were held: the Lupercalia, the Matronalia, the Megalesiat 
the Parilia ; the feast of the Bona Dea ; of Castor and Pollux, and 
the Saturnalia. (With what must the transvectio equitum on the Ides 
of July not be confounded 1 With the inspection of the Equites by the 
Censor.) 

290. How were the public games subdivided? Describe the ludt 
Romani, magni, or maximi. Describe the division of the games with 
reference to their character. 291. Describe the ludi cir censes. What 
was the game called Troja ? Explain the term ad hestias damnati. 
What were the naumachia ? 292. When were the ludi scenici intro- 
duced ? From what country were the actors and dancers brought ? Of 
what shape were the theatra ? What was the whole space for spectators 
called ? (Cavea.) What were the cunei, and why so called f (Each 
compartment of benches, being formed by the intersection of straight 
passages radiating from a centre with semicircular passages, pnecinc- 
Hones v/as of a wedge-like shape, i. e. narrower at the base, and grow- 
ing wider as it approached the circumference of the semicircle.) Of what 
shape was the orchestra 7 For whom was it set apart ? For whom 
were the next fourteen benches appropriated ? By whose law ? When 
was it passed ? Were the theatres covered ? if so, how ? Who was 
the first that constructed a theatre of stone ? Who purchased the dra- 
matic pieces from their authors ? With what was the recitation accom- 
panied ? What did the actors wear? 293. What was the origin of the 
ludi gladiatorii or munera ? At what solemnities were they first intro- 
duced ? When afi» rwards ? Where were they performed ? How were 
the gladiators divided ? Of what rank were they generally ? 294. By 
whom were they instructed in the use of their weapons ? Account for 
the names, and state when you can the arms, of the Samnltes, retiariit 
99sedarii, andabdttB, and mirmillones. With whom did the mirmiJldnet 
generally fight ? 295. Explain rudes, arma lusoria, pneludere ; armo 
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iteretoria. Explain pollicem premere, verier e. Explain recipe ferrum. 
If Receive the sword* i. e. submit patiently to be slain,) What were th« 
character and habits of the gladiators 1 

' 296. What parts, &c., belonged to the temple ' What does one ac- 
ccmnt state with reference to statues ? (see note 1.; What does ara pro- 
perly signify? (see note 1.) How are arte and altaria oflen distin- 
guished? (see note 2.) Explain and give the derivation of hidental. 
Explain putecd. What was the puteal Liboms ? 297. What were the 
iiffula and vitta ? Explain verberuB, How was every thing belonging 
to the gods, or connected with religion, dedicated ? By whom was the 
tledication of temples performed ? Who were frequently appointed to be 
^e duumviri for dedicating a temple 1 

998. To whom was the division of time intrusted? How many 
months did the year of Romulus contain ? With which did it begin ? 
Which had thirty-one days ? How many had the others ? Of how many 
days then did the year consist ? What other account is given of the 
vear of Romulus ? 299. Was Numa*s (or Tarquinitut Priscuffs) year 
lunar or solar T Why was it necessary that it should be brought into 
Qgreement with the solar year, that is, with the recurrence of the seasons 
as determined by the sun ? How was this agreement attempted to be 
brought about ? According to the Dccemviral year how was the inter- 
calation managed ? 300. Who kept the record of this arrangement? 
How was its purpose defeated ? Explain the annv^ confusionis. Who 
undertook to reform the calendar ? What year was now introduced ? 
Describe this. Where did Caesar insert the intercalary day ? What was 
it trailed ? How was an error again introduced shortly after his death ? 
301. By whom was this error corrected ? What were Sextilis and Quin- 
tilis now called ? How was the month divided ? What was the eighth 
day before the idus termed ? In what months were the Nones on the 
eeventh and consequently the 7(ff« on the fifteenth ? (see note 5.) On 
what days did the Nones and Ides respectively fall on the other months ? 
(On the 5th and 13th.) What was the first of the month called? How 
were days between the Calends (or Kalends) and Nones reckoned ? (By 
their distance from the following Nones.) How those between the Nones 
and Ides ? (By their distance from the following Ides) : those between 
the Ides and the end of the month ? (By their distance from the Calends 
nf the following month.) To what month would such a day before the 
Calends of June belong ? (To May.) If the Nones are on the ffth 
should you find the second correctly by subtracting 2.fi'om 5 ; if not, say 
why not, and from what you must subtract. (No ; the Romans reckoned 
both days in: hence I must subtract from one day more than the number: 
i. e. in this case from six.) From what must you subtract for Nones on 
the 7th ? (From 8) ; for Ides on the thirteenth ? (From 14)) ; for Ides 
on the 15th? (From the 16th); for Calends that follow a month of 
thirty days ? (From 32) ; for Calends that follow a month of 31 days? 
(From 33.) If the remainder is two, for instance, before the Calends, 
what will the day be called ? (Pridie Calendas, for our day before is 
called the second day before, in the Roman method.) W'lat would the 
hirtieth of January be called ? (This is a day before the Calends, or first 
of February. The first of Februiry being virtually the 32d of January : 
I subsiract itom 32 -f- 1 =s 33 : i nd since 33 — 30 = 3 ; it is the third 
day before the Calends of Februiry.) Explain a. d. iii. Kalendas Mar^ 
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tia8. (Cicero and Livy, Slc, use the form ante diem iertium KalendM 
Martias, &c., which is thus abridged.) How was this form fixed ? (I 
became a fixed formula, and might be preceded by another preposition . 
e. g. in ante diem ill. (in a. d. iii.) Kal. Mart. =ifor or against such a 
day : so with ad, ex.) Are the names of the months as used with Nona, 
&c., tubstantivea or adjectives ? (Adjectives.) Explain nundtntB. (note 
6.) 302. Date the introduction of the week of seven days. How did 
the Romans divide the day 1 Did the hours vary in leijgth 1 Explain 
vigilia. 303. What diah or clocks had they? Was the time from 
which the first hovr was reckoned fixed? Give a reason for your an- 
Bwer. When would the Roman hour be as long as ours 1 When were 
they the shortest 7 304. Quote the lines from Martial which describe 
the Homan distribution of the day. 

305. How were the habits of female life gradually changed 1 When 
was an attempt made to limit the expenses of dress, &c. 1 Did the Ro- 
man women visit the places of public amusement 1 30G. What was the 
general character of education ? In the olden time in what did an im- 
portant part of it consist ? At a later period on what jlan was it con- 
ducted ? What did boys learn ? 307. Describe the taking of the toga 
virilis, (see note 8.) At what age was this? After this, how did they 
endeavour :o qualify themselves for their future position ? What oppor- 
tunities w^re afforded them of completing their gymnastic education? 
What country did many of them visit ? Why ? 

308. Explain the nomen, prtenomen, and cognomen^ of a Roman. 
What fourth name was sometimes added ? Give the full names of the 
younger Africanus, What name did the daughters bear ? 

309. What seems to prove that trade was carried on at a very early 
period ? What was the most important source of income in the early 
times ? From what sources of income were Senators excluded ? Was 
landed property equally divided ? In later times how was the number of 
free yeomen reduced ? 310. Explain mercatura and negotiation How 
were exchanges and payments effected ? What was the consequence of 
the stream of wealth which flowed into Rome ? 

311. Of what metal was money first coined ? Who first struck gold 
money ? On whom did the superintendence of the coinage devolve after 
the expulsion of the Kings ? Who were the triumviri monetales ? Ac- 
count for the AAAFF in their title as usually written. How much did 
an as weigh at first ? Into how many uncitB was the as divided ? Give 
the names for 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9> 10, 11, uncia. Give the derivation 
oi Dodrans: oi Bes, (note 1.) 312. How many asses did the following 
coins contain : decussis, tripondius, dupondius 7 Explain asses librales: 
iBs grave. Was their weight afterwards reduced ? if so, how far ? 313. 
When was silver first coined ? What were the silver coins ? What the 
value of the denarius 7 Explain denarius, bigatus, quadrigatus. What 
was always reckoned by the old standard ? Give the value of the quina- 
rius : of the sestertius. Give the derivation of sestertius, (see note 2.) 
By what character was the sestertius expressed ? What was the value 
of the gold denarii ? When were they first struck ? What were they 
called under the Emperors? 314. In what were large sums usuiUy 
reckoned ? How were large sums generally reckoned ? Distinguish be- 
twe«»i se^fe^-iius and sesterlium. When are sestertii^ sestertia used 
regularly ? (With numeral adjectives.) When irregularly? (With 
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numeral adverbs.) WEat does sestertium mean with a numeial adverb { 
(So many hundred thousand sesterces.) What then is sestertium semel ? 
flOOyOOO sesterces): sestertiam decies? (1,000,000): sestertinm vides 
(twenty ' hundred thousand sesterces/ i. e. two million sesterces.) Then 
with numeral adverbs below ten, what does sestertium mean 1 (So many 
hundred thousand sesterces) : with numeral adverbs above and multiples 
of ten ? (As many million sesterces as the adverb is a multiple of ten.) 
How so1 (Because sestertium decies is a million sesterces.) What 
then is a sestertium «ejp<;«n<ietf ? (60 millions of sesterces.) In this con- 
struction is sestertium declined 1 (Yes.) What is the Latin for ' of two 
million sesterces V {Sestereii vicies.) How many sesterces are there 
in sestertium ter vicieal (Sestertium vicies ssz 2 million sesterces : ses- 
tertium ter sss S hundred thousand sesterces: hence sestertium ter 
vicies s= 2,300,000 sesterces.) 

315. In long measure what formed the unit t How many palmoi did 
a pes contain T How many pollices 7 How many digiti ? How was 
the pes also divided ? How many pedes did a cubitus contain 1 How 
many a passus ? How many passus made a stadium ? How many a 
milliarium ? What was the superficial measure 1 Give its length and 
breadth. 316. What was the measure for dry and liquid goods 1 How 
many an^hora did the culeus contain? Subdivide an amphora (or 
quadrantal)y into urncij eongii, sextarii. How many cyathi did the 
sexiarius contain ? What were employed for liquid commodities *? In 
what measure was the modius especially used ? How many modii made 
a medimnus ? 

317. In the later times of the Republic was the number of slaves 
great, moderate, or small 1 By whom were country estates (latifundia) 
entirely cultivated? Explain familia rusticuy and urhana. Explain 
verruB, How were slaves divided] 318. In the familia urbana, name 
the most important offices. What office did the nomenclatores perform 1 
Who were the tabellarii 7 Who Were employed at the toilet and in at- 
tendance on the masters person? When did the art of medicine become 
known at Rome ? (see note 6.) By whom was it for a long time prac^ 
tiaed almost exclusively 1 (see note 6.) Who were the servi literati 7 
What were the anagnosta 7 Who were the principal slaves in the fami- 
lia rustica7 Explain the term topiarii. Who was tke ergastularius ? 
(see note 8.) 

319. From whom did the rich Romans receive regular morning 
visits t At what time did business commence in the Forum, the courts 
of law and the Senate? When business in the forum,, &c., was over, 
how did the rich Romans pass the time ? What games had they with 
balls ? Distinguish between pila and follis. What games of chance 
were played on boards 7 Distinguish between tali and tessera. 320. How 
were they respectively marked ? What was the dice-box called ? Ex- 
plain canis, venus. With the tessene what determined the victory? 
What was the dice-board called ? Was the game with tali or with teS' 
sera always played for money ? What was nearly our chess 7 What 
nearly backgammon 7 What were the men called? 321. What was 
usually done before supper (or rather dinner), etsna 7 Explain lectica, 
lecticarii. In whose time does it seem not to have been known? In 
whose was it very common ? Was it ever used in the city ? Were car- 
riages often seen in tov^Ti? On certain occasions who were allowed tn 
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use them ? Was this privilege ever restricted? 3ti2. For journeya, what 
three-wheeled, what four-wheeled carriages were employed ? What were 
they 1 How were the beasts of drilught fastened 1 On a journey, how 
did the travellers live 1 How were ambassadors (legati) entertained t 
Explain a legatio libera. Were the acconunodations at inns goodt 
What were inns called 1 

323. When did the taste for display begin to show itself in the ar- 
rangements of their houses 1 Describe a Roman house or villa, as to its 
feneral character of decoration, furniture, &c. 324. Explain vesti- 
ulum, ostium, or janua. How were gates closed? Was the gate 
guarded ? By whom ? Was the atrium probably the same as the eavwn 
adium ? 325. What were placed in it ? Describe the atrium. What 
was the cavum adium, or cavadium ? What was the in^luvium ? Dis- 
tinguish between impluvium and compluvium, (The words seem to de- 
note the same open space, but eon^luvium refere to the opening in the 
roof, the uncovered space overhead.) What was there in the centre of 
the impluvium? What was the peristylium? What were the other 
apartments and bed-rooms termed? Describe triclinia, OBci, exedra, 
cofnacula. 326. Of what was the floor composed in ancient times? 
Explain pavimentum sectile, opus testaceum, opus or embUma tesseUa- 
tmn, vermiculatum ; opus musivum. How were the walls ornamented 1 
Were the ceilings highly ornamented? 327. By Vfhat weie fenestras 
closed when necessary ? Had they glass in them, or any equivalent sub- 
stance ? At what period ? Are any glass panes found at Fompeii 7 
(Yes.) What plans were adopted for warming the apartments? Ex- 
plain hypocausta. What was used for lighting in ancient times ? What 
at a later period ? How were lamps suspended or supported ? 328. How 
is our knowledge of their baths derived ? Name the principal parts of 
the therma. By whom was a Roman attended to the bath ? What did 
this attendant carry 1 

339. Describe th« tunica. What kind of tunic was considered a 
sign of effeminacy ? What tunic did the Senators wear ? What the 
Knights? When and by whom was a tunica palmata woTnl . Under 
the tunic, what was generally worn ? What above it ? What was the 
distinctive national dress of a Roman citizen ? How, to speak generally, 
was it worn ? Of what colour was the toga ? What toga did candidates 
for the great magistracies wear? Who wore a toga sordida? How 
w^ere virgins and boys dressed? In triumphs, what did the victorious 
general wear? What was the usual military cloak ? What the foul- 
weather or travelling mantle ? Describe it. 330. In the time of the 
Emperors, what was often worn instead of a toga ? Distinguish between 
solea and calcei. Was the head bare or covered ? What were univer- 
sally worn as an ornament? How was the heard worn? What was 
done in the tonatrtna 7 (see note 1.) 331. What was the stola 7 What 
was worn over the stola 7 What was the character of the later Roman 
dress? Of what did the most ancient dresses consist? When was 
linen generally introduced ? What terms express linen or kinds of linen ? 
Was silk ever worn ? When ? 

332. What was a very common food in ancient times ? (see note 2.> 
Were the banquets in later times luxurious or simple ? Were sumptuary 
taws ever enacted ? From what district did all the best Italian wine? 
Qome ? (see note 3.) What held the first rank ? (see note 3.) Was is 
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ever deposed? (see note 3.) What came next? (see note 3.> Whal 
was the best Falemian? (see note 3.) Where grown! (sec note 3.) 
What followed Falemian ? (see note 3.) Name some middling wines, 
(see note 3.) What were amongst the worst ? (see note 3.) When was 
wine common in the older times 1 Was it usually mixed with water 1 
Explain mulsum 333. What was the first meal { What was the pran^ 
dium ? About what hour was the cana served ? "What was tlie first 
course called 1 What the principal course 1 What the dessert 2 Did 
the Romans sit or lie at table ? How many couches were generally 
placed at each table ? Name them. How many guests did each couch 
acconmiodate 1 Describe the commissationes. Explain magister bibendi. 
How were the guests adorned 1 Were any spectacles, any amtuementSi 
introduced at their feasts 1 

334. From what did the anxiety of the Roman:* lor the performance 
of the funeral rites arise? Explain justafacere. At the time of death, 
what did the nearest relations do 1 By whom were the preparations for 
the funeral conducted ? How was the corpse first treated ? What was 
used for a shroud 1 What was placed in front of the house 1 What was 
done at more solemn funerals? By whom was the procession opened 1 
335. What was carried before the body? On what was the corpse 
borne? Who closed the procession? At the Forum, what was done 1 
Had women the right of a laudatio ? Was this often claimed ? As u 
general rule, where might no corpse be interred ? Were bodies buried 
or burnt ? Where had persons of consequence magnificent private burial- 
places ? Under the Emperors, what was customary ? 336. Describe the 
ceremony of burning the dead. Explain ossa legerc. By what were 
funerals sometimes accompanied? Aflerthe funeral, what took place? 
What was decreed to the Emperors after their death ? With what titlaa, 
&c., veas the person deified honoured ? How was the mnctity of ceme- 
ertes preserved ? 



THE END. 



Appletons' Standard Scienic Text-Books. 



Yonxzums's First Book of Botaay. Designed to cultivate the Observing 

Powers of Childxen. By Eliza A. Youmans. zsmo. 183 pages. $z.oo. 

This little book has pronred. a wonderful success, and is^ enii>hatically a step in the 
right direction. Aldiough it has been issued but a short time, it has been adopted for 
use in the cities of Chicago, St Louis, New York, Columbus, Nashville, Milwaukee, 
etc., etc.. and in the States of Maryland, Illinois, and Arkansas. It is to be speedily 
followed by the Second Book of Botany and six large and beautifully-colored Botanicsd 
Charts, after die plan of Henslow. 

Hon. Superintendent Bateman, of Illinou, says : ''As a sample of the trtte method 
of teaching the elements of science in primary schools. Miss Youmans's book is deserv- 
ing of the highest praise. In this respect I have seen nothing eqtol to it.^ The same 
method, pursued in all the natural sciences, would soon give us a generation of accu- 
rate and mtelligent youi^ »bs«rver» of natural objects and phenomena, and change for 
the better the whole tone and character of common-school instruction. 

"Newton Batsman, Suft PubUcIntirudion:* 

liOcksrer's Astronoxnyi aacompanied with numerous Illustiations, a Colored 
vepcesentation of the Solar, Stellar, and Nebular Spectra, and Celestial Charts of 
the Northern and the Southern Hemispheres. American EdUunty revised and 
specially adapted to the Schools <rf'the Unxled States, xsmo. 31a pages. 

Qnaefceaiboa'B Natuxal Fl&ilOBOpby. Revised Edition. Embracing the 
most recent Discoveries in the various Branches of Phyacs, and exhibiting die 
Application of Scientific Principles in Every-day Life. Adapted to use widi or 
without Apparatus, and accompanied with Practical Exercises and numerous Illus- 
trations, zamo. 450 pages. 

QuackenbosTs Philosophy has long been a &v<orite Text-Book. To diose who have 
used it, no words of commendatian are necessary ; to those who have not, we would 
earnestly suggest a careful examination of its c^ims. We would here merely say that 
it has recently been thoroughly bbvisro, in view of recent discoveries in Physics, 
and the general acceptance of new theories respecting Heat, Li^ht, and Electricity, 
the Correlation and Conservation of Forces, etc The present Edition is in all respects 
an apcurate exponent of the present state or science. 

Hiucley and ToumaJM's Physiology* T^ Elements of Physiology and 
Hygiene. A Text-Book for Educational Institutions. By Thomas H. Huxley, 
F. R. S., and Wiluam Jay Youmans, M. D. zamo. 430 pages. 

Nidholson's Text-Book of Qeology* "W^ell condensed, accurate, and clear, 
lamo. a66 pages. 

mOholaoii's Text-Book of Zoology* ^ comprehensive Manual for the use 
of Academies and Colleges. By ProC Nicholson, of Toronto.- zamo. 353 pages. 

WiMtge'e Oerman GrammaT: based on the Natural Metiiod— Z^ur^Mi^ be^ 
/ore Grammar* Teaches German rapidly, pleasandy, and tiiorous^ly. zamo. 
3SO pages. 

Blmal's New Series of Brawtnff-Books: Teacher^s Manual, and Synthetic 
Series of Inventive Drawing (4 Nos.), now ready. Something new and excellent 
—-one of the most valuable and efficient of educational agencies. 

Send, for Catalogues and further information, to 

D. APPLETON & CO., 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Cornell's Physical Geography: 

ACCOMPANIED WITH NINETEEN PAGES OF MAPS, A Gf^AT VARIETY OF MAP 

QUESTIONS, AND ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY DIAGRAMS AND 

PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS ; AND EMBRACING A 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE 

JPhyaical Features of the United States. 

By S. S. C O RN^EHiIL.. 
IvoL Large 4to. 104 pages. 



The attention of teachers is particularly requested to this new volume 
by the Author of Gomeirs popular Series of Geographies, in the belief 
that it will be found to embrace all that is valuable and interestmg in 
this important branch of study, and to be, beyond competition, (he bett 
text-book on the subject. It is no mere rehash of time-honored details, but 
has been drawn from original sources, and is on a level with the present 
advanced state of the science. Clearness, adaptation to the school-room, 
inductiveness of arrangement, and the presentation of one thing at a 
time and every thing in its proper place — features which have contrib- 
uted so largely to the success of the other Geographies of the €k>RNELL 
Series — are among its striking characteristics. 

It is interesting to the learner. The dry statistical style usual in 
similar text-books has been avoided, and the great wonders of Nature, 
always fascinating to the inquiring mind, are presented in the most strik- 
ing manner, so as to rivet the attention and impress the memory. * 

The illustrations are numerous and beautiful, and are used wherever 
it was thought they would help to elucidate the text. Maps and diagrams 
have been liberally introduced. The maps are executed in the finest 
style of the art — carefully drawn, distinctly engraved, and tastefully col- 
ored according to the most approved style. Each map is accompanied 
with questions in great variety. 

The physical features of our own country receive particular attention 
in a closing chapter. The student is aided by a fine Physical Map of the 
United States, which (in addition to the features usually presented) shows 
the mean annual temperature of different parts of the country, the vege- 
table products of different sections, and their mineral resources, the rela- 
tive values of the precious metals produced in the several States being 
clearly represented to the eye by an ingenious plan. A Map of Alaska, 
on a comparatively large scale, is also presented. 

It is believed that the above features, besides others which there is 
no space here to enumerate, cannot fail to recommend this Y^Ofk to all. 
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Cornell's Physical Geography. 

** Of all the works of tlie kind I have seen, I deem it the best. 

It is interestingr, and even fasoinatlngr, well arranged, 

and pleasantly written."— E. Sumption, Su(pt. cf 

Schools^ South Bend^ Ind. 

Such is the tenor of numerous letters which we are 
constantly receiving in relation to this new and most 
valuable school-book. Further extracts, showing the 
opinions of distinguished teachers, are given below. 
Wlierever Physical Geography is taught (and it should 
have a place in every school of high grade), this text- 
book seems destined to supersede all others. 

"After a thorough exanUnation of text-books on Physical Geography, we have 
adopted ComeIl*'s, deemhig it every way superior to its competitors.*' — Heney A. Bal- 
cx)i£, A. M^ JPrinc. Free Academy, Coming, K. Y, 

"After a carefbl examination of Corners I^ysical Geography, I do not hesitate to 
prononnce it superior to am/y that I hate eeen. In clearness of definition, in truth and 
beanly of illnstratlons, it is imsnrpassed. We expect soon to introdace it^^ — 0. A. 
Snow, Supt of Schools, Neuoa/rk, O, 

" The maps are the jfm>efA I home ener seen. The engravings are nnnsnally good ; 
the printing is clear, and the work of convenient size. The author has displayed great 
judgment in selecting snbjecta, and equal skill in their treatment The style is con- 
densed, principles are carefolly presented, and trivial details omitted. I am convinced 
that the work will do much to incite a spirit of inquiry among the pupils who use it, 
which will lead to thorough study now and more extended research in after years." — 
6. W. PuTXBBAuaH, Suipt qf Schools, Monteeuma, Ind, 

"The pictorial illustrations are fine and abundant; the maps are executed with dis- 
tinctness and elegance. I Uke well the order and completeness with which the subjects 
are presented. The physical features of the United States are given with especial flil- 
ness. I know of no text-book which, upon general introduction into our schools, would 
be attended with move beneficial results."— Fbof. G. B. Bobshes, Marietta College. 

"It win meet the wants of thousands of our Western schools, and no 'live^ teacher 
would be without it after learning its merits."— Lewis Moblet, Prof. Nat. Sci., Harts* 
rfille College. 

" The book is a fine one, and gives increased attraction to a very frsdnatlng study. 
It iS' clear and comprehensive, and yet so concise that the whole subject is embraced in 
a space that is encouraging to any pupil who wishes to pursue this branch." — Albert 
B.'Watkins, Pri/nc Hwngeaford Collegiate Inst. 

" It is just the book we need in our High Schools, containing, in addition to its valu- 
able features as a Physical Ge<^n^phy, enough of Political and Descriptive Geography 
to afford a thorough review. The arrangement of the text, the typographical work, the 
illustrations, and the maps, txefautUess, It is a very attractive book." — Geo. W. Welsh, 
Supt. of Schools, Lancaster, O. 
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Elements of Astronomy. 

ACCOMPANIED WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, AND ARAGO'S CELESTIAL CHABTS 
OF THE NORTHERN AND THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

By J. N-ORDytA-N" r^OCICYEJIi. 

AMBBICAir SDITICXBT, 

Eevised, enlarged^ and speciaUy adapted to the wanti cf American BchooU. 

1 vol., 12]no, 820 pages. 



^ In issuing this text-book by one of the greatest Hying astronoiaers^ 
reyised and adapted to our schools bj an eminent American teaches, the 
Publishers feel that they have done a service to the cause of science in 
this country. Too often, when scientific knowledge characterizes a text- 
book of this character, the style is heavy, and the mode of presentation 
unintelligible ; and, on the other hand, when the trealan^it is unobjec- 
tionable, there is sometimes a lack of scientific knowledge. In this text- 
book both tfiese essentials are united in the happiest manner. 

Astronomy has made great strides within a few years past ; and Lock- 
yer, who has himself been the pioneer in many important researches, has 
incorporated in the present volume aU recent discoveries. Spectrum- 
analysis and its remarkable results, the physical constitution of the sun 
and stars, the solar spots, nebuloB, comets, and meteors, are fully dealt 
with in the light of recent developments. The new and correct figures 
obtained for masses, distances, etc., based on the rec^t determiiiation of 
the solar parallax, are given. 

The mode of using both globe and telescope is explained ; indeed, one 
great aim has been to render the volume as practical as possible. The 
fine Star-Maps of Arago, showing the boundaries of the constellations and 
the principal stars they contain, are appended to the ToJume. They an- 
swer every purpose of a large Celestial Atlaa— without additional expense 
— ^this being the only text-book, as far as the Publishers are aware, in 
which such an advantage is presented. For those who have neither 
globe nor telescope, plain practical directions are given for finding the 
leading constellations and the principal stars visible in the TJnited States, 
at certain hours, on different days throughout the year. 

The illustrations of the book, some of which are from photographs 
and drawings by De La Rue, Guillemin, and various members of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, will speak for themselves. The tiext will by 
constant revision be made to keep pace with the progress of astronomical 
discovery. 
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Lockyer s Astronomy. 

AMEBICAN EDITION. 

"This is by tax the clearest and best mannal of Astronomy we 

have evvr seen. A child may understand it— and yet 

it contains inf onnation which will be new to 

all who have not time to follow the 

latest discoveries." — New 

York Daiip Times. 

The opinion of the critic of the Times, given above, 
is that of all who have examined this sterling school- 
book, which is winning golden opinions everywhere. 
Out of hosts of letters, we have space for the following 
only: — 

"Lookyer'B Elements of Astronomy to a work of rare excellence. As a text-book for 
the use of schools U U tmmrpaaBed by any work on that snbject with which I am ac- 
quainted."— Peop. John S. Habt, State Normal School^ Trentar^ N. J. 

** I think it an excellent work— well calculated for class use by pnpils of an academic 
grade. The arrangement and typography are worthy of especial conmiendation. It is 
a decided success.** — S. B. Hows, J9upt. qf Schools, ScKenedady, N. Y. 

. "It is 0^ best school-book on Astronomy that I ever saw. The spectra of the sun, 
stars, and nebu]£e, are worth the price of the book. The diagrams are excellent I 
deem it superior to all other books on that science with which I am acquainted. Of 
course I shall use it."— W. H. Prrr^ A. M^ Princ, Friendship Academy. 

"- 1 hare examined with much satisfiiction the admuable elementary treatise on As- 
tronomy by Lockyer. It ftixnishes the reader with the means of learning in a short 
time the great features of the modem progress of Astronomy. No book (except, per- 
hapsi» Youmans^s New Chemistry) has appeared, which so easily, yet thoroughly, pre- 
pares the reader for the subsequent study of that mighty auxiliary to modem science— 
spectrum-analysis. Moreover it pMsents, in a dear and succinct style, the rebtions of 
ihe various parts of the stellar universe, besides inducting the learner Into that neglected 
branch of Astronomy known as Geography of the Heavens. Its illustrations are genu- 
ine aids to the comprehension of the subject-matter."- David BEArrm, Swpt. Troy 
{N. K) CiJty Schools. 

" I have examined it with care, and find it admirably adapted for use in schools. It 
is so plainly written and so ftilly illustrated as to render it specially suited for beginners 
in the soienoe, and, at the same time, profitable for advanced students."— Pbof. C. Sta'' 
LKT, Union College. 

"It is a clear and beautlAil unfolding of a profound and fitsdnatlng subject It 
seems to me admirably adapted to the academic grade of students. Not attempting to 
discuss those problems and theories of the science for which such pupils have neither 
the time nor the capadly, the author has given an outline of the subject that is clear, 
suffidently complete, and thoroughly modem."— Prop. Beadlkt, Prhu!. Albany Free 
Academy. 
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Select Orations of M. TuUius Cicero : 

With Notes, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By E. A. JOHN- 
SON, Professor of Latin in the University of New York. 12mo, 
459 pages. 

This edition of Cioero^s Select Oratioiis possesses some speciid advantages for the stn- 
dent which are both new and important. It is the only edition which contains the im. 
proyed text that has been prepared by a recent careftil collation and correct deciphering 
of the best manuscripts of Cicero^s writings. It is the work of the celebrated Orellf, Mad- 
yig, and Klotz, and has been done since the appearance of Orelli's complete edition. The 
Notes, by Professes Johiison, of the New York University, have been mostly selected, 
with great care, fcom. the bcsst German authors^ as well as the English edition of Arnold. 

From Thomas Ghasb, Tutor in Latin in Harwird Universitjf. 

"" An edition of Cicero like Johnson's has long been wanted ; and the excellence of the 
text, the iUnstrations of words, particles, and pronouns, and the explanation of various 
points of construction and interpretation, bear witness to the Editor's &miliarity with 
some of the most important results of modem scholarship, and entitle his work to a large 
share of public fhyor."^ 

*'It seems to us an improvement upon any edition of these Orations that has been 
published in this country, and will be found a valuable aid in then* studies to the lovcn 
of classical literature.^'—rroyDat^y Whig. 

Cicero de Ofl&ciis : 

With English Notes, mostly translated from Zumpt and Bonnell. By 
THOMAS A. THACHER, of Yale College. 12mo, 194 pages. 

In this edition, a few historical notes have been introduced In cases where the Dic- 
tionary in common use has not been found to contain the desked information ; the design 
of which is to aid the learner in understanding the contents of the treatises, the thoughts 
and reasoning of the author, to explain grammatical difficulties, and inculcate a knowl- 
edge of grammatical principles; The Editor has aimed throughout to guide rather than 
carry the learner through difficulties; requiring of him more study, in consequence of 
his help, than he would have devoted to the book vrtthout it 

From M. L. Stoevbb, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in Pennsyl- 

ffania College. 

"I have examined with much pleasure Prof. Thacher's edition of Cicero de Officii^ 
and am convinced of its excellence. The Notes have been prepared with great care and 
good Judgment Practical knowledge of the vrants of the student has enabled the Editor 
to ftimish just the kind of assistance requhred; grammatical difficulties are removed, and 
the obscurities of the treatise are explained, the interest of the learner is elicited, and his 
industry directed rather than superseded. There can be but one opinion with regard to 
the merits of the work, and I trust that Professor Thacher will be disposed to continue 
hto htbors so carefully commenced, in this department of ckussical learning." 
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Csesar^s Commentaries on the Gallic War. 

With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory ; a Lexicon, Geographi- 
cal and Historical Indexes, a Map of Gaul, etc. By Rev. J. A. 
SPENCER, D. D. 12mo, 408 pages. 

In the preparation of this Tolume, great care has been taken to adapt It In every re- 
spect to the wants of the young student, to make it a means at the same time of advan- 
cing him in a thorough knowledge of Latin, and inspiring him with a desire for Airther 
acquaintance with the classics of the language. Dr. Spencer has not, like some commen- 
tators, given an abundance of help on the easy passages, and allowed the difficult ones 
to speak for themselves. His Notes are on those parts on which the pupil wants them, 
and explain, not only grammatical difficulties, but allusions of every kind in the text A 
well-drawn sketch of Csesjur's life, a Map of the region in which his campaigns were car- 
ried on, and a Yocabulary, which removes the necessity of using a large dictionary and 
the waste of time consequent thereon, enhance the value of the volume in no small de- 
gree. 

Quintus Ciirtius : 

Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great. Edited and illustrated 
with English Notes. By WILLIAM HENRY CROSBY. 12mo, 
385 pages. 

Curtins's History of Alexander the Great, though Kttie used In the schools of this 
country, in England and on tiie Continent holds a high place in the estimation of classi- 
«al mstructors. The interesting character of its subject, the elegance of Its style, and the 
purity of its moral sentiments, ought to place it at least on a par wltii Ctesar's Commen- 
taries or SallusCs Histories. The present edition, by the late Professor of Latin in Rut- 
gers College, is unexceptionable in typography, convenient in form, scholarly and prac- 
tical in its notes, and al'.ogether an admirable text-book for classes preparing for col- 
lege. 

From PnoF. Owen, of the 27mD York Free Academy. 
"It gives me great pleasure to add my testimonial to the many you are receiving in 
fevor of the beautifhl and wefl-edited edition of Qufaitus Curtius, by Prof. Wm. Henry 
Crosby. It is seldom tiiat a classical book is submitted to me for examination, to which 
I can give so hearty a recommendation as to tiiis. The external appearance is attractive ; 
the paper, type, and bindhig, being just what a text-book should be, neat, clear, and dii- 
Table. The notes are briei; pertfaient, scholar-Uke, nelttier too exuberant nor too meagre, 
but happily exempHiytog tiie golden mean so desirable and yet so very difficult of at- 
tainment.^ 
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Harkness's Elements of Latin Grammar. 

This work is intended especially for those who do not contemplate 
a collegiate course, but it may be successfully used in any school where, 
for special reasons, a small grammar .is deemed desirable. The beginner 
needs to store his mind at the outset with the laws of the language in 
such forms of statement as he can carry with him throughout his whole 
course of study. The convenience and interest of the student in tlus 
regard have been carefully consulted in the preparation of this manual. 
All the paradigms, rules, and discussions, have been introduced in the 
exact language of the author^s Grammar, by which it may at any time 
be supplemented. While, therefore, in many schools this work will be 
found a sufficient Latin Grammar, it may be used in others, either as 
preparatory to the larger Grammar, or in connection with it. 

No separate references to this volume will ever be needed in editions 
of Latin authors, as the numbering of the articles is the same as in the 
larger Grammar. 



F^yym Pres. Coblbioh, Tenn^mee Wesley- 
an University, 

" This work is very timeJy. I regard 
it as indisnensabio in many schools in the 
South;* 

From Prof. TV. II. Tottng, Ohio Uni- 
versity. 

" I most heartily commend this work. 
I have for some time felt its need. It 
seems to make your Latin course com- 
plete." . 

I^'om ProC C. G. Hudson, Genesee Wes- 
leyan Seminary j Zima, 2^. Y. 

" I can heartily recommend it I think 
that it is sup^or to ail -rivals.** 

From Vtat. H. D. Wackzb, OrangeviUe 
Academy, Pa. 

" In my opinion, no work of Professor 
flarkness will be more widely used, or 
more valuable, than this. It supplies a 
want long felt by teachers. It is clear, 
thorough, and sufficiently extended for 
ordinary students.** 

IVvm Prof. S. H. Mawlby, (7om^ CW- 
le(fet Iowa. 

"■ I tiiink it one of the finest compendi- 
ums of Grammar I have ever seen. It 
must prove of great service as a prepara- 
twy drill-book.'* 



li'om Prof. L. P. Pabkeb, Iowa College. 

"•I feel und^ personal obligation fi» 
this new incentive and aid to fJMm^ 

study.** 

From H. P. Lane, Uigh School, Ten^U- 
ton, Mags. 

" It is eooacUy adapted to our wants. 
"We use all of Harkness*s books— Gram- 
mar, Bead^, and Composition. We wm- 
sider them emphatically^ the besC* ^ 

From Prof. J. A. KEL^EE, Heidelberg 
College, Ohio. 

** I was surprised to find so fiillim out- 
line of Latin Grammar comprised vrithln 
such narrow linuts.** 

From Fh)£ M. B. %owk, ITotre-Dams 
University. 

"In my opinion, it is just the book 
which has long been needed. It is a book 
to be learned entire, and is complete as &r 
as it goes. Prof. Harkness deserves the 
thanks berth of studeids and teachers?* 

From Bev. B. G. Noetheop, Secretary 
of Board qfEducatUm, Cbnn. 

"I am highly pleased with Harkness^s 
Elements of Latin Gramnuur. Its brevity 
conmiends it for beginners and for oU 
contemplating a partial Latin coore* of 
study .^'^ 
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Harkness^s Cse&ar. 

This edition of CsBsar's Commentaries, intended to follow the Latin 
Reader, aims to introdace the student to an appreciative study of Latin 
authors. The text is the result of a careful collation of the several edi- 
tions most approved by European scholars. The notes are intended to 
guide the faithful efforts of the learner, and to furnish him such collateral 
information as will enable him to understand the stirring events recorded 
in the Commentaries, and such special aid as will enable him to surmount 
real difficulties of construction and idiom. They will thus, it is hoped, 
render an acceptable service both to the instructor and the learner, by 
lightening the burden of the one, and by promoting the progress of the 
other. The dictionary has been prepared with special reference to the 
wants of the student. 

The Life of Caesar, the Map of Gaul, and the diagrams and illustra- 
tions which accompany the notes, will greatly add to the value of the 
work. 



From Pres. Aikin, Union CoUeg^^ N. Y, 

*^This edition of the Commentaries is 
admirably suited, not merely to give the 
student an acqnabtanoe with his immedi- 
ate text-book, but also to develop those 
habits of inreetigatioB, that thoughtfiUness 
in regard to the scope of the whole subject, 
and that style of vigorons, tasteful, and 
idiomatic rendering, which are amoD^ the 
rarest, as they are certainly among the 
most important, results of classical study.^^ 

F^rom 8. H. Tatlok, LL. D., PhiUipa 
Academy^ Andopery Mass. 

"The notes are prepared with a judi- 
cious appreciation of the wants of the pupil. 
They show the hand of the finished schouir, 
as well as of the experienced teacher.'*^ 

M^om Prot W. A. Paokaed, Princeton 
College, JV. J. 

♦* The notes are models of what the be- 
ginner needs to interest and guide him. 
The text is ftimished with the best illus- 
trations in tiie way of maps and plans.^^ 

M^om Prof. W. T. Johnsok, J^otre-Dame 
Vhdversity^ Jnd. 
"This is certainly an excellent text- 
book — superior to any other edition of tiie 
Commentaries now in uso.^'* 

Prom Pres. McEldowotst, Albion Col- 
lege, Mich. 

"This is the most valuable edition of 
Cesar with whidi I am acquainted." 



From Prof. H. "W. Hayneb, University cf 
Vermont. -^ 

" Nev^ before have I seen snob a Mcid 
and simple explanation of Cesar^s bridge 
across the Bhin'e.^' 

From Prof. C. S. Habbington, Wet^yan 
Univevsiiyy Conn. 

"The student who uses this edition 
must read Csesar with a lively relish." 

From Prof. "W. A. Stevens, Denison Uni- 
versity Ohio. 

" The notes are gotten up on the right 
prindple, and are greatly superior to those 
of similar works in England." 

From Prof. J. E. Gintnkb, Ot^bein Uivi- 
versiiy, Ohio.. 

"This is the only edition.of Cesar rec- 
ommended to our classes." 

From A. D. Sandbobn, Wilton Seminary, 
Iowa. 

" I know of no work of the kind in 
which the notes so ftiUy meet the wants 
of both teacher and pupu. I am delighted 
with the life of Cesar.'^ 

From Prof S. Hassbll, Bate Normal 
University, Del. 

" This edition oS Cesar is superior to 
all others published in this country. The 
bic^graphical sketch of the Roman com- 
mander is a splendid production." 
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Quackenbos^s Natural Philosophy: 

JUST REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 12mo, 450 pageg. 

This work, illustrated with 335 fine eDgravings, is equally adapted to 
use with or without apparatus. It is remarkable for its peculiar adapta- 
tion to the school-room. Two styles of type are used in the text ; a large 
size for leading principles, a smaller size for descriptions of apparatus 
and experiments, explanatory illustrations, etc. For convenience of reci- 
tation, the cuts, to which reference is made by letters, are reproduced, 
apart from the text, in the back of the book. The pronunciation of 
difficult proper names and technical terms is given in brackets. There 
are no cumbrous details to be memorized ; no drafts on the teacher's 
time for oral explanation. " Such a text-book," as Dr. Perkins, the dis- 
tinguished mathematician, writes of the Philosophy, '•'' makos learning 
easy and teaching a pleasure." " None but a practical teacher," says 
Mr. Peckham, Principal of the High School, Newark, N. J., ** could have 
so well understood or so happily met the wants of students." 

Commendations of this book have literally poured in upon us from aH 
sections of the Union. State, county, and town school-officers, princi- 
pals of academies and seminaries, teachers of public and private schools, 
and presidents and professors of coUeges, have expressed but one opin- 
ion — that this U THE BOOK on Physical Science, 

Prof. John 8. Hart, LL. D., Principal of the Trenton Normal School, sajrs of the Philoso- 
phy: "The book is a perfect gem."— C. W. Gallendeb, Prei. Teniiessee Female 
College, Franklin, Tenn., writes: "Its admirable illustrationB, joined to itsfiuniliai 
application of principles, and its practical problems, place it aA£tid of all campeti- 
tors.''— Jbssk W. Coenblius, of Cedarville, HI., says: "I shall introduce it; it is 
decidedly the best Philosophy I havo ever examined."— Wm. Chask, Princ of 
Academy, Durhamville, N. Y., informs us: "The Philosophy I like so much that I 
shall introduce it next term."— F. Y. Smith, of the AthenaBum, Columbia, Tenn., 
writes us : " Quackenbos's Natural Philosophy proves to be eminently satisfactory.^ 

W. E. Clifford, Professor of Natural Science, Iktineral Point, Wis., bears the followiiig 
testimony: "The best commendation. I can give of the Philosophy is, that I have 
decided to introduce it into my own classes immediatehr; Ipr^er it to amy Iha/ce 
seen.""— J. J. Brown, Princ. Academy, Dansville, N. Y., writes: "Tour Philosophy 
I like better than any I have examined, and shall ui^ its adoption by the Faculty." 
—Rev. V. L. CoNEAD, Pres. of Cooper Seminary, Dayton, O., says: "I am greatly 
pleased with it"— -Rev. J. Q. Prbscott, Pres. Mount Lebanon College; La., writes 
thus: "I have long wanted exactly such a book; I shall adopt it hereafter."— 
Jerome Aluek, Pres. Bowen Collegiate Institute, Hopkinton, Iowa, pronounces it 

" FIRST-RATE." 

F-owARD B.Smith, Princ. of Piedmont Academy, Va., expresses himself as follows: 
"As fiu* as I am able to judge, it is superior, in many important points, to other 
elementary works on the same. subject; I shall accordingly use it in my school"— 
J. G. KiNGSBUST, La Fayette, Ind., declares it "■superior to any other work with 
which he is acquainted, for use in schools."— H. H. Jbnks, Princ of Plainfleld 
(Conn.) Academy, writes us: " Quackenbos's Philosophy is such a one a« I Imv 
been looking for a long tkne— a work plain, inacUcal, and useftd in itiel£" 
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f listorical and Miscellaneous Questions. 

From tlic Eighty-Fourth London Edition. With large adcUtions : En» 
bracing the Elements of Mythology, Astronomy, Architecture, 
Heraldry, etc., adapted for Schools in the United States, by Mif 
Julia Lawrence. Embellished with Nciuerous Engravings oi 
Wood. Fourth American Edition, ReTised and Corrected, with i 
Chapter on the American Constitution by RICHMAL IIANGNALL 
12mo, 396 pages. 

llAagnairs Questions has attained an enviable reputation on both sides of the Atian 
Ue as a condensed abstract of histoiy, art, science, and general information. It is ii 
ihe form of question and answer, and is adapted to the higher classes in common school* 
tad academics. The variety of subjects embriioed, the dlfficnlty of obtaining suitable 
'^xt-book.s relating to many of them, much more of finding any single work that con 
«ins them all, and the Judgment displayed by the author In selecting what is important 
lad presenting great facts and leading principles in a striking manner that imprcsser 
.ixem on the mind, have gained for this work an extensive and well-deserved circula 
•Aon. A careful revision and the Introduction of much that is imi>ortant to thf 
\.m«4ean student, enhance the value of the present edition. An idea may l)e formed 
tf the extensive and important ground it covers from the fbUowing table of 

CONTENTS. 



A short View of Scripture History, from 
;ho Creation to the Return of the Jews. 

Questions from the Early Ages to the 
:lme of Julius Cesar. 

Miscellaneous Questions in Grcdnn 
rlistory. 

Miscellaneous Questions in General 
dlstory— chiefly Ancient. 

Questions containing a Sketch of the 

Host remarkable Events ftrora the Chris- 

dtin Era to the close of the Eighteenth 

'>3ntury. 

- Miscellaneous Questions in Roman His* 

*jiry. 

Questions in English History, from the 
Unrasion of Cmsar to tiie Reformation. 

Continuation of Questions in English 
filst'vy, fh>m the Reformation to the 
t^aavnt Time. 

Abstract of Early British History. 

Abstract of English Reigns from the 
joftquest. 

Abstract of f ho Scottish Relcma. 



Abstract of the French Reigns, from 
Pharamond to Philip I. 

Continuation of the French Reigns, from 
Louis VI. to Louis Philippe. 

Questions relating to the History of 
America, from its Discovery to the Pres- 
ent Time. 

Abstract of Roman Kings and most dis- 
tiuguished Heroes. 

Abstract of the most celebrated Grecians. 

Of Heathen Mythology in General 

Abstract of the Heathen Mythology. 

The Elements of Astronomy. 

Explanation of a few Astronomical 
Terms. 

List of ConstellationSb 

Questions on Common Subjeeta. 

Questions on Arehitectnre. 

Questions on Heraldry. 

Explanation of such Latin "Words aa<t 
Phrases as are seldom Englished. 

Questions on th» B'stoij of the HkUOt 
Aicea. 
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Hand-Book of the English Language. 

Bj G. B. Latham, H.D.; F.R.S. 12mo, 898 pages. 

The ellmological reUtioDS of the finish Langaage, its historx and 
^yrii^ ita spring and pitmnnciation, ekymologj and sjataX) ace here treated 
with a completeness, learning, and grasp of intdlect,^ that will be Tainlj 
■onght elsewhere. The elements of our tongue, the suocessive changes by 
which it has been modified, the origin of its peculiar expressions, and other 
subjects of like Importance and interest, rccdTe due attention of the authoc 
who ranks amoiig the most accomplished scholars of England* Whether for 
priyate study, or as a manual for college and high-school classes, Dr. Latiiam^a 
H%nd-Book will- be found one of the most useful works extant in the depart- 
ment of belles-lettres. 

Graham's English Sjnonymes, 

dasnified and expUuned ; with practical exercises, designed for schools 
and priyate tuition ; with an introduction and illustrative authorities. 
By HjBNBT Rekd, LUD. 12mo, 844 pages. 

This treatise is intended to teach tiie right use of words. It explains the 
principal synonymes of the language, classified and arranged in pairs, and 
Olastrates their use at different eras with passages from Shakespeare, MUloii, 
and Wordsworth. Exercises are appended, which require the pupil to fiD 
blanks by the insertion of the words compared, selecting in eadbi case the 
one that is adapted to the context. Thus practically impressed on the pu^^'s 
mind, thdr distinctive meanings will not soon be forgotten. 

The attention of teachers is particularly invited to this work, as one of 
the most nseful that can be found for imparting a thorough acquiuntance with 
our tongue. Besides teaching the student how to avoid common inaoos- 
lacies of expression, and tnuning 1dm to that precision which is essential to 
a good style, it will be found highly serviceable in disciplining his mind bf 
loeostoming it to a critical appredation of nice distinctions. Wherever il 
ttts been introduced into academic or collegiate institutions, it has awakened 
fre«t interest in the study of words, and proved a valuable anxiliary ^ 
crjurses of icrammar and rhetoric 
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History of English Literature. 

!Bj WIUiLiM SPALDmO, A.M., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and 
Metaphysics, in the University of St. Andrews. 12mo, 418 
ptiges. 

' 'The abote work is offered as a Text^book fbr tha*jse of adyaneed fidiottSi 
dad Academies. It traces the literary progress of the nation from Angl» 
Baxon times to the present day, and furnishes a comprehensive outline of 
the origin and growth of our language. Those literary monuments of early 
i^to which are thought most worthy of attention, are described with oon- 
iddefabie ftdness and in an ftttracUve manner. Constant eflbrt is made to 
■rouse reflection, both by occasional remarks on the rdations between vor 
tellectaal culture and the world of reality and action, and by hints as to the 
laws on which criticism is founded. The characteristics of the most cele- 
twated modem works are analy^d at length. 

The style of the anthof is remarkably dear and interesting, compefling 
the reader to linger over his pages with unwearied attention. 

Manual of Grecian and Koman Antiquities. 

By Dr. E. F. BOJESEN, with Notes and Questions by Rev. THOMAS 
K. ARNOLD. 12mo, 209 pages. 

The present Manuals of Greek and Roman Antiquities are far superior 
to any thing on the same topics as yet offered to the American public. A 
ieadmg Review of Germany says of the Roman Manual: — *' Small as the 
compass of it is, we may confidentiy affirm that it is a great improYement 
on an preceding works of the kind. We no longer meet with the wretcked 
old method, in which subjects essentially distmet are herded together, and 
connected subjects disconnected, but have a smple, systematic arrangemeol^ 
by which the reader readily receives a clear representation of Roman Kfo, 
We no longer stumble agdnst countless errors in detail, which, though long 
ago availed and extirpated by Niebuhr and others, have found their last 
ptaoe of refiige in out manuals. The recent investigations, of philologtsti 
■nd jurists have been extensively, but carefully and drcomspectly nsod." 
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Elements of Logic. 



With an Introductory view of Philosophy in general, and a Fielinrfiuu^ 
View of the Iteason. By Hksrt W. Tafpan. 12mo, 467 pages. 

Not considering Logic as an abstractioii, Prof. Tappan assigns it id 
(voper place among kindred sciences, and takes the student over the whok 
Md of Philosophy, that the connection of its various parts may be dis^ctly 
peroeived. He presents the subject, not merely as a method of obtaining 
Ibfcrenoes from truths, but also as a method of establishing those first truths 
■nd general principles that must precede all deduction. The great starting- 
points of theory, the sources to which we must look for premises in every 
department of sdence, are viewed in connection with Logic; the relations 
between the two are examined; and the proper underistandiug of both is 
thus greatly facilitated. This is new ground ; yet it is what the profound 
thinker and aU who would master the subject have long needed. 

In carrying out this plan, the author begins with Philosophy in general ; 
shows the distinction between the Phenomenal and the Metaphenomenal, 
the Objective and the Subjective, the Sensual and the Transcendental ; defines 
Ideas and the laws of their development ; and then proceeds to treat of the 
divisions of General Philosophy. Metaphysics, and Nomology — ^in the latter 
of which, with Ethics, £stheUcs, and Somatology, Logic is included. 

The interesting questions incidentally opened up, such as the Criteria of 
a True Philosophy, receive attention, and then, after a brief preliminary 
view of the Reason and its functions, we are introduced to Logic Proper. 
The evolution of Ideas, in all their variety, is first set set forth at length ; 
jind numerous important points, now for the first time found in a system of 
Logic, such as the relation between matter and spirit, right and wrong, free- 
dom and responsibility, are discussed in a manner which proves the author 
a practical adept in the science he would teach. Inductive and Deductive 
Logic follow^ the latter of which embraces all the rules, prindples, and 
formula; to be found in the text-books of former dialecticiaBS, and to which, 
for the most part, they confine themselves. 

The work closes with a masterly dissertation on the nature of prooi^ its 
dificrent kinds, degrees of evidence, drcumstantial evidence, reasoning from 
experience and analogy, and the calculation of chances. Important as these 
subjects are, and intimately as they are connected with the work of the 
dialectician, they have heretofore had no place in treatises on Logic ; Mr. 
Tappan is the first to unfold their connection with this science, and the 
cl'oamefis and comprehensiveness with which he has treated them IcaTv 
notliins to be desired. 
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An Elementary Treatise on Logic : 

Including, Part I. Analysis of Formulae ; Part II. Method. With an 
Appendix of Examples for Analjras and Criticism, and a oopioni 
Index of Terms and Subjects. Bj W. D. Wilson, D.D., Trinity Pfcf> 
fessor of Christian Ethics and Logic in Hobart Free College. ISnxK 
425 pages. 

The peculiar merits of Dr. WUson^s Elementary Treatlso on Iiogio can 
become known only by a thorough examination of the book itself or daily 
ose in the class-room. But a few of its distinguishing features can be here 
enumerated. In the first place, it is eminently clear in its arrangement^ 
language, and illustrations. Its definitions are terse and precise ; its advance 
from step to step is natural and gradual ; every technicality is thoroughly 
explained, and every difficulty removed. Secondly, it covers the whole 
ground, leaving nothing unsaid, nothing unexplained, nothing for the scholar 
to ask, nothing for the teacher to supply from other sources. Again, it i^ 
claimed that in this work many errors inherent in the old systems, and per* 
petoated by writer after writer, from Aristotie down, have been corrected, 
and that important new ground has been covered. 

The subject of Method^ by some omitted altogether, receives special 
attention at the hands of the author ; who, to all that is valuable in the 
works of others, has added the results of his own careful study. If the for- 
mulas of Logic are worth any tiling, of course the method of their application 
is important ; in fact, on this method depends much of their value. In tho 
application of his rules and precepts. Dr. Wilson is peculiarly happy. Ho 
never allows the pupil to lose sight of the practical phase of the questions 
"So successively treats. 

The first Part of the Elementary Treatise relates to the Analy^ of 
Formube. A new and superior classification of syllogisms has beeii adopted^ 
and the different classes are defined and illustrated in such a way as to in* 
mire their prompt recognition. The Second Part of the work, in which tba 
original labors of the author are everywhere apparent, considers in turn the 
methods of Investigation, of Proof and Refutation^ of Instruction and Criti- 
cism. An Appendix furnishes copious examples for the exerdse of the 
•tadent. 

The publishers are convinced that the clearness, completeness, and prao 
tfsal character of this work will gre&tiy facilitate the study of Logic in 
ichools and colleges. They invite the severest test of the claims here mad? 
fn it0 bebal£ 
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ENGLISH LANGUACrE. 



Bain^s Rhetoric: 

AMBBICAN EDITION, Bemsed, Large 12mo, S43 pages. 

"The woik on English Ck>mposltion and Bhetoric by Prof. Btln, of the Univerai^ 
of Aberdeen, seemi to me to oomMne hiKetjr the exeefiedicee of Blair, ClBi]ipbeB,^Slid 
Whately. I am so ftyorably Impreeaed vrith the work thst I have recommended its use 
in oar Cniyersity as a class-book.''— Daniel Bbap, LL. D^ Ptm, ^fhe State UiUver^ 
tUy dfHo^ and qfthe State Teachers^ Association. 

» I think Bain's Mannal of Bhetorio the best book I haye ejounined on the sobjeet'' 
— L. D. McGabx, Prqf. BhOoric Ohio WeOeyan Univenity, 

^'It is Just the work ibr <he students in oar ool]eges.''*~-Fro£ Thomas W. Tour; 
Jmdson Fern, Intt^ MaHon^ Ala. 



Dictionary of the Enghsh Language : 

By Alezandsr Eeed, A. M. 12mo, 572 pages. 

This work, which is designed for schools, has been compiled with 
direct reference to their wants, by a teacher of experience, judgment, 
and scholarship. It contains, in small compass and the most convenient 
form, the Pronunciation and Definitions of all English words authorked 
by good usage ; a full Vocabulary of Foreign Roots ; an accented list 
of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names ; and an Appendix, show- 
ing the pronunciation of nearly three thousand of the most important 
Geographical Names. It is philosophical in its arrangement, grouping 
derivatives under their primitives, and gives the root of every word in 
the language^ thus affording, a clear insight into comparative philology. 

Either as a work of reference, or a text-book for duly study, this 
Dictionary will be found to possess important advantages over all others. 
Some of our best scholars commend it in the strongest terms : among 
whom may be mentioned Rev. Dr. Henry, late of New York University; 
D. M. Rekse, formerly Superintendent of Schools of New York ; and the 
late Bishop Wainwrioht. Prof. Frost, of Philadelphia, pronounces the 
plan excellent. Rev. M. P. Parks^ late Prof. IT. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, says : " I consider it superior to any of the School Diction*' 
ries with which I am acquainted.*' 
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Book of Oratory. 

By EDWARD C. MAKSHALL, A.M. 12mo, fiOO pages. 

An Abridgment of the above. i2mo, 2S7 pages. 

Manhall^s ** Oratorj ** preflents superior clainui to the attention <tf teachers of elooa* 
tioQ, by reason of the ehoiee cbanioter and great number of its selections, their noYol^, 
Tkrie^, and pecnllar adaptation to school purposes. It has been compiled expressly 
to nieet the vrants c^ common schools and acaJemles, containing pieces of every style 
and loigth, and widely differing in difficulty of execution, so that the beginner and the 
provident tn the art may alike suit themselyes from its pages. There is a freshness 
about fho extracts that striking distinguishes them from the 8tereol7i>ed selections 
In the old text-books. They consist of choice specimens of prose and poetry from the 
meet distinguished American and English authors— from such master'^minds as Tf eb- 
Bter, day, Oalhoun, Everett, Frentisa, Wirt, Randolph, Ghanning, Longfellow, Bryant, 
Ho<>d, Brougham, Scott, Byron, and Shakespeare. 

In no other work is so perfect a picture of American eloquence presented, the 
statesmen of aU sections of the Union being ftilly represented. The student who de- 
sires to form a jus| estimate of his country^s orators, and ta improve himself by the 
Qse of the admirable models which they have left, will find all that he can desire in 
this volume. 

From the Evangelitt. 

** A large and admirable selection of pieces tot declamation, copious and varied, and 
well chosen with reference to speaking. The range of selection is almost universal, at 
least among modem :fn^ters In prose, verse, and drama. The editor is a practical 
teacher of elocution, and evidently h&s a wide acquaintance with literature. It is as 
good a work of the kind as we ev&ts&vr.'" 

Introduction to the Study of Art. 

By M. A. DWIGHT, Author of *' Gredan and Roman Mythology." 
I2mo, 278 pages. 

This work is the rMult of practical teaching, pursued for many years. It is nothing 
more than it purports to be--an introdu<^on, intended to give some idea of the re- 
quirements of art, and to aid the beghmer in its study. The rules presented are deduced 
from the works of the best masters, and are founded exclusively on nature. The young 
artist, too generally left to the vague and ill-directed promptings of his own genius, 
will find in this volume a safe and fidthftil guide, with whose aid he can avoid the 
rocks on which others have split, and make the most satisfoctory progress in his studies. 
There is no misunderstanding the teachings of the author. Their clearness and direct 
practical bearing enhance thdr value, and will recommend them not only to schools of 
lesign, but to all institutions in which Drawing is taught 

€k>KTJEirxs.~Imitation, Taste and Style, Form and Proportion, Muscles and Joints, 
Gravity of the Flgnres, Drawing of the Figure, Prospective of the Form, Light and^ 
Shade, Color and its Laws, Expression, Ck>mposition, Classification of Pictures, Poitndt 
Mntittg, D^dscape Painting, Ancient Pictorial Art, Symbolic Colors, Symbolic Em'' 
Uema, and Sculpture. 



D. AppUton <b Oo., JVew York, have nou ready, 

A NEW 

CLASS-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY, 

IN WHICH 

THE LATEST FACTS AND PRINCIPLES OP THE SCIENCE ARE 

EXPLAINED AND APPLIED TO THE ARTS OF LIFE 

AND THE PHENOMENA OF NATURE. 

A NEW EDITION, 

BMTIRBLT REWBITTEN AND MUCH ENLABGED. 

WITH 



By EDWARD L. YOUMANS, M.D. 

122IIO. 460 pasres. 

The special attention of Educators is solicited to this work, on the fol- 
lowing grounds : 

I. It brings up the soienco to the present date, incorporating the new diBcov* 
eries, the corrected views and more comprehensive principles which have resolted 
fh>m recent Inquiry. Among these may be mentioned the discoveries in Spectrum 
Analysts f the doctrines of ihoConservation and CorrelcUion ofForcea^ the researches 
of Berthelot on the Artificial Production qf Organic SuJbatancea^ the interesting re- 
searches of Graham on the CryataUoid and Colloid condition of matter, with many 
other results of recent investigation not found in contemporary text-books. 

II. Avoiding excess of teohnicaUties, it presents the subject in a lucid, forcible, 
(ind attractive style. 

III. It is profusely Illustrated with cuts of objects, apparatus, and exi)erimentB, 
which enable the student to pursue the subject alone or in schools without ap^ 
paratns. 

IV. Directions for experimental operations are much condensed, and desertp' 
tions of unimportant chemical substances are made very brief, or altogether omit' 
ted, thus obtaining space to treat with unusual fulness the " chemistry ot common 
life,^* and the later revelations of this beautiful science. 

V. It presents-Just such a view of the leading principles and more important 
facts of the science as Is demanded for the purposes of general education. 

VL The work is arranged upon a natural method, the topics being so presented* 
as to unfold the true order of Natuye's activities. Part I treats of the natural 
forces by which matter is transformed. Part. II, of the application of these forces 
to the lower or mineral world. Part III, of the organic kingdom, which rises out 
of the preceding ; while Part IV, or Physiological Chemistry, completes the scheme 
In the world of life. 

VII. It presents the science not only as a branch but as a means of education— 
a valuable instrument of intellectual culture and discipline. 

VIII. It gives a clear exx>OBltion of the origin and nature of scientlflc knowl* 
edge and the value of scientific studies for purposes of education. 

A Specimen Copy for examination will he sent, post paid^ on 

receipt of 62 cents. 
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Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, a, 
the Good, 

By M. ViarOR COUSIN. Tnmslatea by O.W.WIGHT. 1 vol, 8\o, 
S91 p&ges. 

Consiii is confeasedlf (he eoundeat or modera pUilosophera. Thu fonnda 
tod head of the Eclectic Scbool, hu teachings by the intrinsic force of bntb 
lUTe, with all earnest thinkers, superseded tlie insuffielent syEtemi that pnv 
aeded it. The theory on which they &re baaed may jnrtly be called « hl^ 
toned flpirituaJiam, whoM tendency is to snbordinats the Bensaal uid to 
ennoble macldiid. It teaches the spirituality of the soul, the fraedom and 
.-eaponsibility of human action, the dignity of Justice^ and the beauty of 
jharity. It sustaiDs religious aeDtimenl, seconds art, supportn the right, 
mil purifies Bodety. 

Such is (he general character of Cousin's philosophy. In these Lectures, 
ibn latest production of Ids great mind, it b presented in a condensed, 
strikii^, and attractive fonn. AtUr takuig a brief view of the pUIosophy 
of the nineteenth century, and the relation which his theory sostaina to other 
systems, the author enters at once upon his subject Under the head of 
" the True," he considers the eiistence, origin, and value of Univeisal and 
Necessary Prindpies; Qod, the prindple of principles; audmystidEni of 
sentiment and philosophy. Under " the Beautiful," he treats of Beauty in 
nature and art, and adds a valuable chapter on French art in the serraiteenth 
ocxitBry. Under the head of "the Good," he surveys the whole fidd of 
Bthics, reviews the theory of Eipediency and other defective systenu 
finally biings us to Deily as the grand embodiment of all that is good : 
muverse. Ko one can master the system of Ethica here set forih by Ci 
without feeling that it has made him wiser, nobler, and better. 

History of Modem Philosophy. 

By U. VICTOR COIJSm. Translated by 0. W. WIGHT a 
Svo, 801 pages. 

Philosophy of Sir William Hamilton. 

Edited by 0. W. WIGHT. 8vo, 680 pages. 
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w'arse of Ancient Geography : 

y^ Arranged with Special Reference to Conyenience of Bedtation. B; 
Pro£ H. L SCHMIDT, D.D., of Ck>lumbia CoUege. 12mo, 82S 
pages. 

Tbe object of this work is to fiicilitate studj. With nothing new to 
tooidi in the department of Andent Geography, there is much neoeesity of 
ifcaking up the great masses of knowledge accmnulated on the subject by 
flimiiiical sdiolars, and rendering the subject Itself, its general features, and 
pffiadpal parts, more easily aooessible to the student. Nothing Is introduced 
Into the book but what the student In reading Is constantly required to 
know. The best authorities have been consulted, carefully compared, and 
freely used throughout No pains have ^een spared to re:;der the work as 
correct as our knowledge of the ancient world will permit. The Tolume 
opens with a short account of the Geography known to the andents at 
different periods, and of the gradual extension of thdr knowledge. Thai 
the author begins with the Andoit Geography of Europe — Greece is do- 
scribed in ample detail, and Italy in the same manner. Then follows ail 
that is known of Asia Minor. This constitutes what may be termed Classi- 
cal Geography— that portion of Andent Geography which the student most 
constantly needs in the study of dassical authors. To present this properly 
is the main design of the work. 

After this the author returns to Europe— again to Asiar-and lastly, treats 
tbe Andent Geography of Africa. This order sejemed the most natural in a 
work of the kind, as it Is based upon the rdative importance, in classical 
authors, of those countries ; the author also took-upon this point the advice 
3f a number of distinguished instructors. 

All the matter presented b broken up Into short pai-agraphs, and these 
are numbered ; and questions which refer to the facts given in these para- 
graphs, and marked respectivdy with the corresponding numbers, are given 
m the lower margin. This at once assists the pupil and the teacher. 

In this work every material division of the andent world is noted, and 
the name of every sea, lake, river, or town is given ; in many instances, the 
derivation and etymology of the names are added. The book is suffidently 
fhll fbr every practical purpose, not only of the school-room, but for refer 
ence in general rea(^g of andent authors. It has a copious Index thai 
much enhances its value in this respect 

From Hu Beeorder, 
**Thii very ntifilkctMy work mikes a valuable addition to fba library of thi 
3iaMleal stadent, and aLso to the series of text-books to be used during the couim <# 
w^lrmioa] and coUeieiate atady.** 
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2GG pages 
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Iliustrations and Maps. 12mo. 260 pages. 
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12mo. 580 pages. 
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Primary ARiTHMEMic. 16mo. 103 pages. 
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Practical Arithmetic. 12mo. 812 pages. 
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Shakespearian Header. By John W. S. Hows. I2nu>. 
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cial reference to convenience of recitation. By Prof. H. I. Schmidx, 
D. D., of Columbia College. 12mo. 828 pages. 
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